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Scene the First. 


IN THE 


BANKING HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 
CHAPPELL, CHAPPELL, AND CHAPPELL, BANKERS. 


THE great banking house of Chap- 
pell, Chappell, and Chappell was 
known, and favourably known, far 
and wide, and had been establish- 
ed for as many scores of years as 
you can count upon your fin- 
gers. In the money world it was 
famous, and outside the bounda- 
ries of that Tom Tiddler’s ground 
it commanded respect and ad- 
miration. Not only where the 
English language is spoken was 
the name known and honoured, 
but where French, Dutch, Rus- 
sian, Italian, and German are the 
native vernaculars. On the Ex- 
change it was all-powerful; in 
bank and mart it was regarded 
almost with affection ; and foreign 
tongues, after their respective fa- 
shions, murmured it with venera- 
tion. It had taken root, as it were, 
and Chappell, Chappell, and Chap- 
pell across or at the foot of an ob- 
long slip of paper was a thing to 
conjure with. So potent was it, 
that one might have been par- 
doned for the fancy that if he had 
travelled with it into the bowels 
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of the earth, and presented it to 
the genii who reign where the 
rough bright gold lies hidden in 
reef of quartz and soil alluvial, he 
would have been received with 
obsequious attention, instantly 
loaded with bags of treasure, and 
sent up to earth rejoicing. Time 
was when the firm was known by 
the one simple name of Chappell, 
but as the business grew and in- 
creased, so the importance of its 
proprietors grew and increased. 
It was, therefore, quite consistent 
with this growth of personal im- 
portance that when a descendant 
more pompous and self-impressed 
than those who preceded him came 
into the firm, he should desire that 
his name should be added to the old 
one ; and this being done the firm 
became Chappell and Chappell. 
It is to be hoped that common 
persons had a sense sufficiently 
delicate and fine to distinguish 
between the Chappells who aired 
their pomposity among them, and 
the Chappells whose pomposity 
(with bated breath be it spoken) 
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had been aired by the worms, 
and sifted into dust long years 
ago. As time rolled on, the fea- 
thers of another pompous Chap- 
pell were fledged, and he, with a 
similar laudable desire for the re- 
cognition of Azs individuality, in- 
sisted that Azs name should be 
added to the firm, which therefrom 
became Chappell, Chappell, and 
Chappell. And so, in accordance 
with the ambition of successive 
pomposities, Chappell might, to 
use a metaphor, have been piled 
on Chappell till the crack of doom 
—supposing the firm to last till 
that indefinite period—but for a 
glimmering idea that the thing 
was already overdone, and that a 
farther redundancy of Chappells 
might possibly cast a shadow of 
ridicule over the great House. 
Which, almost above every other 
consideration, was a possibility to 
be jealously guarded against. 
Almost, but not quite, above 
every other consideration. There 
was one other which was sacredly 
paramount : the honour and credit 
of the House. That a word should 
be whispered against the good 
name which the House had borne 
from the first year of its existence 
would have tortured the souls of 
the living Chappells, and might 
have animated with serious uneasi- 
ness the very dust of the departed. 
Above all other considerations was 
the good name to be maintained, 
unshaken, untarnished. And this 
was done religiously. If a word 
had ever been whispered against 
it, it had faded as utterly and 
effectually as the breath which 
might have been breathed upon 
the polished doorplates which bore 
the magic title of the firm. The 
House had played its part in 
troublous times, and had played it 
with unfaltering credit. Older 
firms than it, wealthier firms than 
it, had tottered and fallen and 
passed out of existence; but no- 


thing had ever shaken the credit 
of Chappell, Chappell, and Chap- 
pell. Thrones had crumbled into 
dust, dynasties had been destroyed, 
the liberties of peoples had been 
juggled with, the scaffold had been 
busy with the high and mighty, 
but Chappell, Chappell, and Chap- 
pell remained unscathed, unsul- 
lied. It stood firm and erect 
through all these changes. Those 
whose worldly wealth its coffers 
guarded slept in their beds with 
easy minds as to its safety. So 
thoroughly imbued were the mem- 
bers of the firm with a nice and 
strict sense of honour, that the 
judgment they passed upon men 
whose business conduct would not 
bear the light is easy of compre- 
hension. A defaulter in money 
was in their eyes a vile and ab- 
horrent creature. If they had 
written the fifth commandment, it 
would have read: ‘Honour the 
bills which Chappell, Chappell, 
and Chappell have discounted for 
thee, that thy days may be long on 
the earth which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.’ 

To lighten the intense and some- 
what ponderous respectability of 
this description, and to show how 
jealous the House was of its name 
down to the very smallest detail, a 
circumstance may be briefly men- 
tioned. At the death of one of 
the Chappells a tradesman was 
employed to cut the record of his 
virtues on his tombstone. To the 
indignation of the living members 
of the firm, he spelt the name with 
one L, and there was not room on 
the stone for another. The stone 
was returned to him, and when he 
applied for payment it was refused, 
on the ground that the order had 
had not been properly executed. 
With some show of humour he 
offered to deduct from his ac- 
count a proportionate sum for the 
omitted 1, and when, even with 
this deduction, payment was still 
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refused, he in his turn grew indig- 
nant, and revenged himself by in- 
dulging in the grim and not original 
joke that surely one L was enough 
for any man. Needless to say that 
from that moment the firm looked 
upon him as a pestilent member of 
society. 

It had happened in the course 
of the firm’s long business career 
that men whose names were not 
Chappell had been admitted into 
partnership, but not one of them 
was ever known to the world, in his 
business connection, by any other 
name than Chappell. Now and 
again changes had taken place in the 
proprietorship, but they were few 
and far between, and had not af- 
fected the character or the stability 
of the House. At one time a great 
Chappell had swallowed up all the 
lesser Chappells, after the fashion 
of the old Egyptian serpent; at 
another, half a dozen Chappells 
held nearly equal interests, but the 
business was conducted steadily 
and safely through all these varia- 
tions, and at the opening of this 
history there were but two repre- 
sentatives of the »ame—Chappell 
father and Chappell son. 

The son had not yet been ad- 
mitted into the firm. It was a long- 
established custom with the House 
not to give the younger branches 
of the name a share in the business 
until they reached the age of 
thirty, by which time it was as- 
sumed that the wild oats which 
are the leading element in the 
education of young men of a cer- 
tain class are completely sown. 
Frederick Chappell was but twenty- 
eight years of age, and had two 
good years before him in which to 
complete the acquisition of that 
kind of knowledge which is popu- 
larly supposed to be so essentially 
necessary to men who are destined 
by the fortune of birth to occupy 
leading positions in society. In 
the mean time he was liberally sup- 
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plied with money by his father— 
but still not so liberally as his 
needs required—and went through 
the farce of calling at the banking 
house every day, and idling away 
an hour or two there, with the air of 
one whose presence was necessary 
to its well-being and prosperity. 
The younger clerks looked up to 
him with admiration, and in their 
humbler circles copied the fashion 
of his clothes. He was in every re- 
spect an elegant young man, much 
sought after by mothers in society 
who had marriageable daughters, 
and who heard with indulgent ears, 
and received with indulgent smiles, 
accounts of certain youthful follies 
(a less pleasant term might be 
used, but one might as well be out 
of the world as out of the fashion) 
of which he was the hero. ‘ Youth 
must have its fling,’ they said, with 
amiable looks, and with a decided 
disposition to sympathise with 
youth, if in the course of its fling 
it was put to any inconvenience. 





CHAPTER II. 


MR. CHAPPELL SENIOR RECEIVES AN 
ACCOUNT OF A STRANGE VISITOR. 


On a certain morning in May 
in the year 1870, when the chest- 
nut-trees were in blossom—a cir- 
cumstance which has nothing what- 
ever to do with this history—Trail, 
a confidential servant and what 
not, who waited upon Mr. Chappell 
senior during business hours, was 
awaiting the arrival of his master 
in the coziest private room of which 
the Bank could boast. Two smaller 
rooms were accessible only from 
this private sanctum of the head of 
the House, and when Mr. Chappell 
senior was closeted in one of these, 
his most intimate friend was not 
allowed to intrude upon his pri- 
vacy. Possibly he kept his skeleton 
there. Outside the Bank, in the 
social circle of which he was an 
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ornament, Trail was known as Mr. 
Reginald Trail, and was a person 
of some importance, and letters 
written to him by friends and ac- 
quaintances were invariably ad- 
dressed Reginald Trail, Esq. Once 
upon a time an esquire was a shield- 
bearer, bore arms on his escutcheon, 
and frequently flowered into Knight; 
in these commoner days he may be 
a greengrocer. Inside the Bank 
Mr. Reginald Trail was a person 
of no social importance; he was 
simply Trail. Reginald was out 
of the question; Mr. equally so; 
Trail served the purpose well and 
appropriately. 

The room was handsomely and 
comfortably furnished, and the mo- 
dern character of the furniture was 
an indication that the firm of Chap- 
pell, Chappell, and Chappell was 
moving with the times. Indeed, 
within the last ten years, the build- 
ing in which the Bank trarisacted 
its business had been entirely re- 
built, and in notable contradistinc- 
tion to its former dusty and old 
wooden appurtenances, was now 
decorated with marble pillars and 
polished counters. Everything in 
the room was in its proper place. 
The newspapers were carefully ar- 
ranged and unfolded, so as to show 
the Money article ; Mr. Chappell’s 
correspondence was on the writing- 
table in two symmetrical piles ; Mr. 
Chappell’s chair was in its usual 
exact position; and the black-mar- 
ble clock on the mantelpiece ticked 
the moments soberly and respect- 
ably, as if aware that time was money 
—as it really is in the matter of 
interest. The clock marked at this 
moment ten minutes to eleven. 

Although there was no fire in 
the grate, Trail, from force of habit, 
stood with his back to the fireplace, 
and his one disengaged hand stole 
into its orthodox position, under 
his coat-tails. Trail was meditating 
upon a letter, which he was re- 
garding with curiosity. Putting his 


thoughts into words, theyrun some- 
what in this wise : 

“You are upto someofyour tricks 
again, Mr. Frederick. I must take 
the letter, I suppose. What is her 
name? Laura—simply Miss Laura. 
Cunning young gentleman! What 
are my instructions? Miss Laura 
will be at rehearsal at eleven 
o’clock, and I am to go to the 
stage-door, and say that the letter 
is to be delivered immediately to 
Miss Laura. I am to wait for an 
answer. If the young lady herself 
comes out, and asks questions, | 
am to lead her to suppose that the 
letter is from the old gentleman. 
Very well, very well. Certainly. 
actresses are remarkably pretty 
girls. If I were a young man—— 
Never mind ; can’t eat your pie, 
and have your pie. I shall go to 
the theatre to-night, and see Master 
Fred’s Miss Laura. Laura—Laura. 
I had a cousin named ‘ 

Trail, having in the course of his 
musings withdrawn his disengaged 
hand from its orthodox position, 
had been handling the letter with 
busy and curious fingers, and at 
this point, whether by accident or 
design, the envelope became un- 
fastened. He looked surprised, 
and in a tone of gentle remon- 
strance said, 

‘Dear me! How careless some 
persons are in sealing their letters ! 
There can be no harm in looking. 
H’m! Only two or three lines. 
“Mr. Chappell will feel obliged if 
Miss Laura will call upon him at 
the Bank, at one o’clock this morn- 
ing, on a matter of importance.” 
Short, polite, and mysterious,’ con- 
tinued Trail, sealing the letter from 
the gum-bottle. ‘I thought he was 
up to one of his tricks again. No 
business of mine, though. I never 
trouble my head with other people’s 
affairs. That’s the old gentleman’s 
step.’ 

As Mr. Chappell entered the 
room, the clock struck eleven. 
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Trail put the letter in his’ pocket, 
and submissively received Mr. 
Chappell’s hat and light overcoat. 

* Has any one called?’ asked Mr. 
Chappell, seating himself at the 
table, and beginning to open his 
letters. 

‘Your son, sir, Mr. Frederick.’ 

‘Not for me; he knows that I 
am never here until eleven o’clock.’ 

‘No, sir, not for you; he merely 
looked in and glanced over the 
papers.’ 

‘ Any one else ?” 

‘A young gentleman, who seemed 
very anxious to see you, sir.’ 

‘On business?” 

‘He did not say, sir. When I 
told him you would be here at 
eleven o'clock, he said he would 
call again. He left that letter’ 
(pointing to a letter which Mr. 
Chappell had not yet opened) ‘ and 
his card.’ 

Mr. Chappell glanced at the let- 
ter carelessly, and then at the card 
with closer attention. Above the 
name written on the card was a 
rough pen-and-ink sketch of two 
figures. 

* Mr. Richard Barton. 
know the man. 
before ?” 

‘I have not seen him, sir.’ 

‘What do these figures mean ?” 

Trail looked at the sketch witha 
properly severe air. Itrepresented 
a god and goddess, in native cos- 
tume. As a man with a family, 
Trail had a proper respect—within 
limits —for milliners and dress- 
makers. 

‘When I asked the gentleman—’ 

‘A gentleman, then ?” 

‘Well, yes, sir; middlingish. 
When I asked him for his name, he 
sat down and wrote it upon a blank 
card, and drew the figures there.’ 

‘Saying nothing ?’ 

‘Oh, he was very chatable, sir, 
and very free in his ways. He said 
first, “1 think I'll wait,” and he sat 
down for a moment. Then he 
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jumped up, and said, “I think I'll 
go.” Then he asked me how old 
I was, and how many years I had 
been in the Bank; then he asked 
me if I had ever travelled, and gave 
a whistle when I said, “ Yes, I’ve 
been to Margate.” I asked his 
pardon, and begged him not to 
whistle here, and he said he wouldn’t 
till the next time. Then he asked 
me how I liked not being farther 
than Margate; and when I said I 
liked it very well, he whistled again, 
though I begged him not to. Then 
he asked me if I could breathe well 
in London ; and I said yes, pretty 
well, I thanked him But I beg 
your pardon, sir, for telling you 
these things.’ 

‘You had better finish, Trail,’ 
said Mr. Chappell, with a frown at 
the card. ‘An insolent fellow, I 
should say. Did you not attempt 
to stop his chattering? This is 
scarcely the place for such a con- 
versation.’ 

‘I told him so, sir; I tried to 
stop him, but I might as well have 
tried to stop a windmill by speak- 
ing to it. I made bold to try and 
get rid of him when I found out 
what he was; but he wouldn’t be 
got rid of. He laughed at me, and 
poked me in the ribs—he did, sir, 
though I begged him not to. His 
manners were very familiar, sir. I 
don’t think the gentleman was quite 
right here’—Trail touched his fore- 
head—‘ his manners were that fa- 
miliar. Then, what he said! One 
thing in one breath, another thing 
in another. He asked me what I 
thought of Westminster Abbey ; and 
when I said it was a nice place, he 
cried, “ It’s glorious, glorious, glori- 
ous!” Three times, sir, and very 
excited like. He asked if I would 
like to be buried there ; I said I 
had no wisi to be buried ; and he 
laughed that loud, though I begged 
him not to, that I felt ashamed and 
uncomfortable. He said London 
was a fine city-—then he said it was 
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a dreadful city. He said he would 
like to live here all his life—then 
he said he’d like to go away to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Not an Englishman, then ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sir, quite an English- 
man, but strange like. He told me 
what those figures on the card were.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed.’ 

‘Yes, sir. He said they were 
Venus and Bacchus, and asked if 
they weren’t good likenesses. I 
said I had never seen the persons. 
Love and jollity, he said they were, 
with another laugh, and was pro- 
ceeding to go on in exemplification 
—in exemplification, sir,’ repeated 
Trail, with an air of pride, ‘ when I 
begged him not to; and he didn’t, 
and bid me good-morning, quite 
affable, and said he would come in 
again in an hour or so.’ 

‘ Psha! exclaimed Mr. Chappell, 
tossing the card and the letteraside. 
‘The figures are vilely drawn. 
When he calls, do not show him in.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘He can leave word with you 
what his business is.’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Trail, walk- 
ing to the door; but suddenly 
remembering something he had 
omitted from his budget, he turned 
back. ‘Oh, I forgot, sir, in the ex- 
citement of this young man. Mr. 
Armstrong called.’ 

The name did not act as a seda- 
tive upon Mr. Chappell’s nerves. 
‘What did Ae want?’ he inquired 
abruptly. 

* He came to know, sir, if we had 
received any news of the Golden 
Mariner.’ 

Mr. Chappell turned upon Trail 
with—in that gentleman’s opinion 
—unaccountable irritation. 

‘And of course you told him 
there was no news.’ 

‘ Of course, sir,’ replied Trail. 

*Of course, sir!’ echoed Mr. 
Chappell, his irritation increasing. 
‘What do you mean by that ?” 

‘I told him, as you said, sir,’ said 


Trail submissively, ‘that of course 
there was no news of the Golden 
Mariner. That is all,sir. This is 
the third morning that Mr. Arm- 
strong has called to make the same 
inquiry.’ 

For a moment it appeared as 
though Mr. Chappell were about to 
give farther vent to his passion, 
but he controlled himself by a 
strong effort. 

‘That will do,’ he said, more 
calmly ; ‘ youcan go. And be good 
enough to indulge in no more con- 
versations in this room such as you 
have described.’ 

With a servile bend of the head, 
fairly indicative of the relationship 
which exists between English mas- 
ter and English servant, Trail left 
the room, and Mr. Chappell pro- 
ceeded to look over and read his 
correspondence. But his muttered 
words denoted the uneasiness of his 
mind. 

‘ Of course there is no news, and 
he knows that I have underwritten 
the ship for sixty thousand pounds. 
Ten weeks out, and not spoken 
with ; but there is plenty of time 
yet. Even if the worst should have 
happened, months must elapse in 
the absence of authentic intel- 
ligence before I am_.called upon. 
What causes people to speak of it 
already? I heard the rumour for 
the first time yesterday. Can Arm- 
strong, for reasons of his own, have 
set it afloat? I hate him—this 
Armstrong the American, as he 
takes a pride in calling himself— 
I hate him, and I tremble before 
him. Sometimes I have a fear that 
he suspects my real position—that 
he sees the precipice upon which I 
stand. Psha! It can be but a 
fear—there cannot be foundation 
for it. Yetif the ship be lost, for 
him a golden haul; for me P 
Mr. Chappell paused, and covered 
his eyes with his hand, as though 
by that action he could see his way 
more clearly ; presently he removed 
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his hand, and said impatiently, ‘I 
must not think of it; it unnerves 
me.’ His hand at this moment 
fell upon the letter which Mr. Rich- 
ard Barton had left for him. Me- 
chanically he opened it, and com- 
menced to read listlessly ; but he 
had not read a dozen lines before 
his listless manner changed to one 
of eagerness, and his eyes bright- 
ened. ‘What is this?’ he cried. 
*“ And now we have much plea- 
sure in introducing to your favour- 
able attention a friend and young 
client of ours, Mr. Richard Barton, 
one of our most wealthy colonists. 
We have for many years had large 
and important transactions with his 
father, who died but lately, leaving 
this only son the whole of his pro- 
perty. The young gentleman, con- 
trary to our advice—for landed pro- 
perty here is daily rising in value 
—insisted upon realising his estate, 
and is, to our certain knowledge, 
worth at least a hundred thousand 
pounds. Having been born and 
educated in the colony, he is an 
utter stranger in London, and it is 
with much pleasure we introduce 
him to you.”’ 

The letter was from valued cor- 
respondents of the House in Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. Chappell read it a 
second time with a heightened co- 
lour in his face. 

‘Mr. Richard Barton! he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why, that’s young Venus 
and Bacchus! He took up the 
card again which the young man 
had left, and examined it with in- 
terest. ‘ Beautifully drawn, too! 
A stranger in London, and a young 
man !— inexperienced, impulsive, 
generous probably. A hundred 
thousand pounds!’ He touched 
the bell, and in his excitement rose, 
and paced the room. Trail pre- 
sented himself almost immediately. 
‘Oh, Trail,’ said Mr. Chappell, 
‘when Mr. Barton calls, do not let 
him wait. Show him in at once. 
Do you hear ? 


‘Yes, sir,’ replied Trail, much 
mystified by this change, but too 
good a servant to exhibit astonish- 
ment. 

‘Admit him the moment he ar- 
rives. ‘Trail bowed, and closed 
the door behind him, and Mr. 
Chappell continued to pace the 
room. ‘Good!’ he murmured, rub- 
bing his hands. ‘ Fortune smiles 
upon me still. ‘This young colonist, 
with his hundred thousand pounds, 
will be of use to me. He comes 
just when he is most needed. I 
can advise him—speculate for him. 
At all hazards the credit of the 
House must be sustained. Great 
Peruvians fell yesterday one and a 
half, and I dare not make a move. 
Lynx eyes are watching me on 
every side, and closer than all am I 
being watched by this Armstrong the 
American because of the stake he 
haswithme. But time-—time is all 
I want. It is to me what courage 
is to a soldier, what virtue is toa 
woman. Peruvians zsf rise again ; 
the Golden Mariner mws¢t get safely 
to port. Yet if it should not—if 
every chance should melt away— 
if every hope to which I cling 
should slip from me into the land 
of dreams—failure must come, dis- 
grace must come, and then 
Tut! tut! I am growing old, and 
am frightened at every passing 
cloud. If the world were to see 
me like this, how low should I fall? 
He looked about him fearsomely, 
and wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his forehead; but he could 
not wrest his thoughts from the 
gloomy groove into which his fears 
had driven them, and he sank into 
his chair with a heavy sigh. ‘My 
good name trembles in the balance. 
It hangs upon a puff of wind— 
upon a chance rumour—upon a 
word lightly spoken—and I am 
helpless and impotent, trembling 
at the ghosts which rise from the 
grave of my ambitious schemes ! 
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CHAPTER III. 
RIGBY, THE HALL-PORTER. 


So absorbed was Mr. Chappell in 
his reflections that he did not hear 
a soft knock at the door. It was 
a knock of timidity—a knock de- 
ferential and submissive—and it 
was repeated several times before 
the sound reached Mr. Chappell’s 
ears; when it did, he raised his 
head, with the air of one to whom 
the uncertain and hesitating plea 
for admission was familiar. He 
did not reply immediately, and the 
timid knock was again repeated. 
Occasionally a man’s heart gets 
into his very knuckles. 

‘Come in,’ said Mr. Chappell. 

There entered Rigby, the hall- 
porter of the establishment, whose 
spare and shrinking figure was fa- 
miliar to all the customers of the 
Bank. A man who, as he sat upon 
his stool, pale, and sad, and bent, 
seemed ever to be wrapt in the re- 
trospection of a life out of which 
all hope had been crushed long 
years ago. Between Rigby and his 
master there could not have been a 
year’s difference in age, buta greater 
contrast than that which existed 
between the two men could not 
well be imagined. Rigby looked 
at least fifteen years his master’s 
senior ; his face was furrowed with 
wrinkles and deep lines, and bore 
also some marks of dissipation ; in 
his eyes dwelt a spirit of suffering ; 
his clothes were shabby, and his 
hands were anxiously restless: al- 
together a worn and broken man. 
At the time of his entrance, his 
features bore an expression evi- 
dently foreign to them—a singular 
expression of mingled shame and 
triumph, of humiliation, and of a 
hope fulfilled which had long been 
deferred. His lips trembled, and 
he could scarcely utter the words 
he attempted to speak. 

‘Mr. Chappell—sir,’ he said, 
and then was silent from agitation. 


‘Well, Rigby? replied Mr. Chap- 


pell. 
‘I took the liberty—the liberty, 
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Mr. Chappell wheeled his chair 
suddenly towards the hall-porter, 
and after a moment’s stern observ- 
ance of him exclaimed in a severe 
tone, 

‘I am sorry to see you in this 
condition, Rigby. Are you not 
ashamed of yourself ?” 

‘Yes, sir. But you are mistaken ; 
I am not—not drunk, sir.’ 

The laugh to which Mr. Chap- 
pell gave utterance plainly ex- 
pressed his disbelief in his servant’s 
sobriety. The old man’s cheek 
flushed, but in a moment was white 
again. 

‘It is true, sir. Iam not drunk.’ 

‘You have been drinking, and 
yet are not drunk, eh? That is 
what you wish me to believe.’ 

‘I had one glass before I came 
in, sir—only one.’ 

The banker, sleek and smooth, 
carefully dressed and trim, a church- 
going man who occupied one of 
the best pews (which pews are near- 
est to heaven, I wonder?)—in brief, 
a gentleman, as all the world and 
his wife knew and acknowledged 
—threw himself back in his arm- 
chair, and laughed again—a laugh 
which would have raised the anger 
of any person but one thoroughly 
crushed and broken-down. All 
that Rigby did in response was to 
raise his hand, feebly and depre- 
catingly, as though to ward off a 
blow, and to plead timidly, 

‘You may believe me, sir, you 
may indeed.’ 

‘As I have believed you before, 
eh, Rigby, and with the same re- 
sult ?” 

‘No, sir; I know my failings, 
notwithstanding that I have been 
unable to conquer them. I had 
one little drop of brandy to give 
me courage. I was compelled to 
take it. I should not have been 
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able to stand in your presence, and 
say what I have to say, without it. 
You ask me if I am not ashamed 
ofmyself. I am, sir. But I have 
been ashamed and disgraced for 
many years, and if it had not been 
for a little brandy now and then, I 
should not have been able to bear 
my load. I should have gone mad.’ 

‘You would wish me to believe, 
I suppose,’ said Mr. Chappell, in 
an insolent and accustomed tone 
of superiority, ‘that it was a gooc 
and a wise thing for you to take to 
drink ?” 

‘It was neither good nor wise, 
sir,’ replied Rigby, very humbly. 
‘I do not wish you to believe any- 
thing, sir—that is’ (correcting him- 
self quickly) ‘ anything it displeases 
you to believe. If there is a dif- 
ference of opinion between us on 
any point—pardon me, sir, for 
placing myself by your side even 
in this way—you must be right, and 
I wrong. I know it, to my shame 
and sorrow. Our lives are the best 
proofs of it.’ 

‘That I am right and you are 
wrong on this particular point could 
not be more evident than it is,’ 
said Mr. Chappell complacently. 
‘Why, look at the difference be- 
tween us—you seem old enough 
to be my father.’ 

‘Yet, sir, we were born in the 
same year, and went to the same 
school, if you will pardon me.’ 
(Mr. Chappell received the record 
of this coincidence with a lofty mo- 
tion of his hand, which expressed : 
‘There really are some circum- 
stances in our lives for which we 
are not accountable.’) Rigby pro- 
ceeded: ‘I wish to speak to you 
upon a matter of importance.’ 

‘ Be as brief as you can, Rigby.’ 

‘IT will, sir.” The old man placed 
his hand on the back ofa chair, to 
steady himself: he was in a state 
of great agitation, and his words 
did not come freely. ‘May I beg 
of you to carry your mind back toa 
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time—ah, how many years ago !— 
when you, I, and my brother——’ 

Mr. Chappell interrupted him 
with a strange fierceness. ‘How 
dare you refer to him, Rigby?’ he 
cried. ‘ How dare you?’ 

‘I doubt if I should have had 
the courage to do so, sir,’ replied 
Rigby meekly, ‘if I had not taken 
a glass of brandy. Now you can 
understand why I did it, sir. But I 
must say what I have come to say.’ 

‘Go on, then,’ said Mr. Chap- 
pell haughtily. 

‘Well, sir, at that time we 
three young men—you, I, and my 
brother—were fellow-clerks in this 
Bank. We were all equal, then— 
were equally trusted—were equally 
ambitious to rise—and had equal 
chances in the world. i had my 
day-dreams, then, sir; I built my 
castles, if you will deign to remem- 
ber, for we sometimes talked to- 
gether of the future. My castles 
soon dissolved—yours were bu'lt 
upon surer foundation. Yet I have 
since thought that mine might 
have proved to be something 
more than air had a dread mis- 
fortune not fallen upon me. I 
loved my brother, and he loved me, 
I think. Whatever good fortune 
came to either of us, the other was 
to share. In my mind,‘at that time, 
there was no one comparable to my 
brother—shrewd, clever, and good 
as we believed, I saw his future 
clear and bright before him. You 
know how it all turned out, sir.’ 

‘Shamefully! shamefully! ex- 
claimed Mr. Chappell. 

‘As you say, sir, shamefully, 
shamefully! One fatal day—fatal 
to me and to my hopes, fatal to him 
and his ambition — defalcations 
were discovered in my brother's 
department, and shortly afterwards 
he stood in a felon’s dock, charged 
with embezzling money of the 
Bank. The evidence against him 
was clear, and he was transported 
for life.’ 
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‘ Disgraceful circumstance ! 

‘It was so, sir; and his offence 
was aggravated by his after con- 
duct.’ 

‘In what way, Rigby? inquired 
Mr. Chappell, with the air of one 
who had but an indistinct recol- 
lection of the details. 

‘In this very room—you were 
not present, sir, and may not have 
heard of it, although it was known 
to many—the head of the House 
offered to pardon my brother, or 
rather not to prosecute him, if he 
would make a full and free con- 
fession of the crime. I begged 
him to accept the merciful offer. 
He replied, with a strange and 
bitter laugh, that he had nothing 
to confess, and the police were 
called in. What became of the 
money no one knew, and he re- 
fused to tell. He did not drink, 
he did not gamble . 

‘So far as we know, Rigby,’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Chappell, in gentle 
correction. ‘A man may have 
vices which he conceals from his 
friends.’ 

‘It is true, sir. He might have 
speculated, hoping to win a for- 
tune quickly, when he could re- 
place the money. It was a large 
sum, sir, if you remember. But no 
word ever fell from his lips that 
gave a clue as to how it was dis- 
posed of. At that time he was 
engaged to a girl whose father’s 
circumstances were not good, but 
it is certain that they did not bene- 
fit by his crime.’ 

Again Mr. Chappell gently in- 
posed. 

‘Can we be certain of that? 
Does my memory serve me aright 
when I say that this girl disap- 
peared shortly after the trial? Or 
is it a fancy? There were so many 
rumours afloat.’ 

‘You are correct, sir; the girl 
did disappear after the trial, but 
she may have been glad to fly 
from a spot fraught with such 


bitter memories. I think that she 
and her father were ignorant of 
the crime until my brother was 
arrested.’ 

‘We never know, Rigby, we 
never know. It is so easy to as- 
sume a semblance of innocence. 
Do we not see this every day of 
our lives ? 

‘You are right, sir, unfortunately. 
But I have never forgotten the de- 
spair and agony of the poor girl 
when she came to know if the 
news was true. She had a sincere 
love for him—but all who knew 
him loved him. They could not 
help it, his nature was so frank, so 
generous 

The cold look which Mr. Chap- 
pell cast upon him checked him 
here ; he corrected himself swiftly, 
and with increased humbleness 
proceeded. 

‘I am not pleading for him, sir ; 
I have nothing to say in extenua- 
tion. He wrecked his own hap- 
piness—hers—mine—and I, his 
brother, admit that his punishment 
was just. He was banished for 
life from the country in which he 
hoped to win a name and position ; 
I remained, broken down by his 
crime and his disgrace—for who 
would associate with the brother 
of a felon ?—and you, sir, the only 
one of the three, rose, as you de- 
served to rise, and became the 
head of the House which my 
brother and I, through him, had 
wronged.’ 

‘My good Rigby,’ said Mr. 
Chappell, in a softened tone, and 
with a gracious wave of his hand, 
in token that his servant had 
amply atoned for his previous 
warmth, 

‘ After the trial,’ proceeded Rig- 
by, ‘the principals consulted as to 
their course of action with respect 
tome. I understood that no sus- 
picion existed in their minds that 
I was implicated in my brother's 
crime : others were not as just in 
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their opinions. But although the 
partners might not have suspected 
me, I was a disgraced man, and 
they decided that they could not 
retain my services. I was on the 
point of being dismissed from the 
Bank with deserved ignominy, 
when, in charitable memory of 
old times, you begged that I should 
not be thrown upon the world. At 
your intercession the partners were 
merciful. It was impossible that 
I should be allowed to remain in a 
position of trust, where money 
would pass through my hands. 
They removed me from the office 
desk, and gave me the position of 
hall-porter.’ 

‘Which you have held ever 
since, observed Mr. Chappell 
cheerfully. 

‘Which I have held ever since, 
as you say, sir. Which I might 
hold, I have no doubt, until death 
took the’poor hall-porter from your 
Bank door. I have come now, sir, 
to resign that situation.’ 

Mr. Chappell sat bolt upright 
in his chair, in astonishment. 

‘Resign, Rigby ! he exclaimed. 
‘ Nay, nay, I am perfectly satisfied 
with you. If I have spoken irrit- 
ably to you lately—I have been 
much worried, and I may have 
done so unconsciously—forget it, 
and do not do a foolish thing. 
You must not throw yourself upon 
the world at your age. Think 
better of it. You are not your- 
self just now.’ 

‘I have thought well over it, 
sir ; I place my resignation in your 
hands, and I hope you will find a 
faithful man to fill my place.’ 

Mr. Chappell shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘You know best, I 
suppose. How are you to live?’ 

‘ That is provided for, sir.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Chappell, in a 
tone of indifference, ‘ if it must be, 
it must be. You have good rea- 
sons, doubtless, for your action.’ 

‘I have, sir.’ 


The Banker turned to his papers 
with a busy air, as though the 
matter was settled, and the inter- 
view at an end. But Rigby still 
lingered, waiting for Mr. Chappell 
to give him his attention. 

‘You have said all you have to 
say, I presume,’ observed Mr. 
Chappell presently, in the midst 
of his occupation. 

‘No, sir. There is something 
more, if you will kindly hear me.’ 

‘Be speedy, then ; I am busy.’ 

‘I will not detain you long, sir. 
I want you to believe that I have 
never forgotten your kindness to 
me. After my brother left this 
country, a felon, I had but one 
purpose in life—to repay the 
money he had embezzled, and 
thus to redeem, in some measure, 
the honour of our family—for it 
was an honoured name, as you 
know, sir, until that fatal time.’ 

It was impossible for Mr. Chap- 
pell to assume indifference in pre- 
sence of the simple earnestness of 
his old servant’s words and man- 
ner, and it was in a kinder and 
more sympathetic tone that he 
said, 

‘Nay, nay, my good Rigby, do 
not say anything more on the sub- 
ject. Itis buried and forgotten.’ 

‘It is neither, sir,’ responded 
Rigby solemnly. ‘Shame sleeps 
sometimes, but never dies. We 
cannot bury it out of sight. It 
rises from the grave like the ghost 
of remorse, and compels us to look 
into itseyes. In the dead of night, 
when no sound can be heard, when 
no being can be seen, it steals to 
our side, and whispers to us. I 
have heard it—I have heard it! I 
have seen it, with darkness all 
around me. My brother’s shame 
cast its shadow over me, and made 
me what I am. Condemned 
to bear the burden of this shame, 
with all eyes gazing at me, I was 
strengthened by one intense and 
earnest desire ; a desire to pay the 
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debt, if I may be pardoned for 
calling it so. Animated by this re- 
solve, I pinched, I lived sparely, 
I almost starved myself to save. 
But what could I lay by out of the 
wages of a hall-porter? It would 
have needed ten lifetimes to save 
the money. I was in despair; 
but still I contrived to save a little 
—a very little—and had the inten- 
tion of leaving it to the Bank when 
I died. Suddenly, as though in 
answer to my prayers, help has 
come—how and from whom I am 
not at liberty to say; and before 
twenty-four hours have passed over 
my head—this very morning, per- 
haps—I shall be able to pay into 
your hands the sum which my bro- 
ther embezzled.’ 

Mr. Chappell reflected in silence 
upon this unexpected statement. 
The money would be useful to him, 
but the manner of acquiring it was 
so strange, and he had, in truth, 
been so much affected by his old 
servant's story, that he was moved 
to an act of magnanimity—for it 
was magnanimous even to jeopard- 
ise, by a few words so easily not 
spoken, the receipt of this unex- 
pected windfall. 

‘There is no occasion for the 
payment of the money,’ he said ; ‘ it 
is not you who owe it. Besides, the 
debt is cancelled—it was written 
off the books a score of years 
ago.’ 

‘But it is not written off my 
heart!’ cried Rigby, with fierce 
eagerness. ‘Do you think I have 
not suffered during my service to 
the Bank? Do you think I can en- 
joy peace, if it ever come to me, 
until the Bank books show that 
there is nothing standing against 
the name I bear, and until it is 
known that I, a broken-down old 
man, have wasted my life in en- 
deavouring to make reparation ? 
If you will not receive the money 
I will take it to the counter and pay 
it in, as, having the means, I would 


pay any just debt. I will not be 
robbed of what is my due! There 
are men in the Bank at this present 
time who were boys when we were 
boys, and who know the story of 
my disgrace. ‘They have talked 
of it to their wives and children, 
over .their firesides; they have 
whispered it about in public places. 
I have not heard them, but the 
words which never reached my ears 
have burnt their way into my heart ! 
I have been pointed out to the 
young clerks as the man whose 
brother robbed the Bank. The 
lads avoid my look; they shrink 
from me, whispering to each other, 
as a creature unworthy of associa- 
tion. I must be cleared of this— 
I can endure it nolonger! I must 
be able to look these youngsters in 
the face, and say to them, “ I have 
atoned for my brother’scrime by the 
wreck of my ambition, of my happi- 
ness, of all my dearest hopes. Pay 
me now the respect which is my 
due!”’ 

The pent-up passion of the man 
was a wonderful revelation. It was 
as though all his life he had been 
compelled to keep it under re- 
straint, and now for the first time 
could give it free play. But it had 
a singularly distinctive characteris- 
tic of its own in the circumstance 
that the man never once raised his 
voice above its ordinary level— 
due, doubtless, to iong habits of 
humbleness on his part. Again 
Mr. Chappell paused before reply- 
ing, and it was perhaps from a 
motive of delicacy that when he 
did speak, he averted his eyes from 
the hall-porter’s face. 

‘Very well, Rigby,’ he said; 
‘let it be as you have decided.’ 

All the eager fire died out of the 
old man’s manner; all his passion 
was gone. 

‘Thank you, sir, humbly,’ he 
said meekly, ‘for this and all your 
other kindnesses.’ 

He was shuffling away, when 
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Mr. Chappell’s voice arrested his 
steps. 

‘When do you wish to leave, 
Rigby ? 

‘Soon—soon. ‘This week if you 
can find a person to fill my place.’ 

‘I know of one. You can leave 
to-morrow.’ 

‘It is like you,’ said Rigby, with 
a grateful bend of the head ; ‘ ever 
kind, ever considerate.’ 

Mr. Chappell rose, and held out 
his hand to his old servant. Rigby 
gazed at it for a moment, in doubt 
whether this mark of courtesy and 
sympathy was intended for him. 
The next moment he took the 
hand, and bowed over it; then, 
with a proud and grateful sob, as 
though the simple action repaid 
him for all his years of shame and 
suffering, he left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RICHARD BARTON PRESENTS 
HIMSELF. 

As recalling a remarkable inci- 
dent presumably long forgotten, it 
was natural that this interview 
should leave a powerful impres- 
sion upon Mr. Chappell’s mind. 
It was natural, also, that the 
thoughts which it engendered 
should be of a melancholy na- 
ture. To be suddenly wrested 
from the realities of the present 
to the contemplation of a time in 
the dim past, when life was at its 
fairest, and when the pulses were 
quickened by hopeful anticipation, 
is something of a shock to a man. 
Great philosophy or strong faith 
is required to enable one to bear 
such a shock with equanimity or 
resignation. Mr. Chappell was re- 
markable for neither, and his con- 
templation of the past was in its 
nature most melancholy and sad. 
And yet he had been a successful 
man. In his youth he had thirsted 
for wealth and position; he had 


gained both, and after the first 
flush of enjoyment all the light 
and colour had died out of them. 
Pride was still left to him, but the 
pleasure which is comprised in this 
affection has little of sweetness in 
it. 

A slip of paper which Rigby had 
left upon the table attracted Mr. 
Chappell’s attention. He remem- 
bered that Rigby had placed it 
there, and had made no reference 
to it; there was writing on it which 
he had glanced at carelessly, but 
his attention had been diverted 
from it at the time. Now he took 
it up and read it; the words were 
few, and were simply to the effect 
that on the 15th of May of the 
year 1870 there would be paid 
to the firm of Chappell, Chappell, 
and Chappell, the sum of two 
thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two pounds, in settlement of a lia- 
bility incurred in May 1836. 

‘There must be some mistake,’ 
thought Mr. Chappell, touching 
the bell; ‘the sum was but twelve 
hundred pounds. Bring me,’ he 
said to the clerk whom he had 
summoned, ‘the ledger for the 
year 1836, letter D.’ 

In a few minutes the clerk en- 
tered with the ledger, and Mr. 
Chappell, opening it, found the 
record of the embezzlement—an 
exact sum of twelve hundred 
pounds, duly written off, and con- 
signed to the limbo of the profit 
and loss account. With his finger 
upon the record, the sight of which 
brought a frown to his face, he 
considered for a little while, and 
then, taking a book from one of 
the drawers of his writing-table, 
turned to the interest tables. He 
found what he _ searched for. 
Twelve hundred pounds, at four 
per cent simple interest for thirty- 
four years, swelled to the exact 
sum of two thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two pounds. 

‘And Rigby has been scheming 
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all his life to repay this money,’ he 
thought ; ‘ singular infatuation !’ 
The money really would be use- 
ful to him, great banker as he was. 
He had been speculating heavily 
lately, having moved with the 
times, and he was in some fear as 
to the result of his speculations. 
He would have justified himself 
readily enough to any one who 
questioned the wisdom of his con- 
duct, if any person had been in his 
confidence. The House of Chap- 
pell, Chappell, and Chappell could 
not afford to be left behind in the 
race which all the world was run- 
ning. Ifit desired to hold its place 
and not be jostled aside, it must 
move with the times, and moving 
with the times meant speculation, 
increased risks, the keeping up of 
a greater establishment than had 
hitherto been deemed _ necessary. 
For Mr. Chappell had a grand and 
fashionable lady for his wife, who 
also felt it to be her imperative 
duty to move with the times. So 
many common persons had grown 
rich within the last few years, and 
were spending their money lavishly 
in ostentatious display, that it be- 
hoved a lady in Mrs. Chappell’s 
position—a position to which she 
had been born, and which she had 
not filched, as it were—to teach 
these presumptuous persons a les- 
son, and to show them they could 
not have it all their own way. Not 
very long since, Mr. Mercer had 
bought the lease of a house im- 
mediately adjoining hers, and was 
now living there with his family in 
great style, giving magnificent and 
frequent entertainments, and re- 
ceiving the best in the land. Six 
years ago Mrs. Mercer kept a mil- 
liner’s shop, and was glad of Mrs. 
Chappell’s custom. Mr. Mercer 
had made his money by specula- 
tion, and now his wife somewhat 
looked down upon Mrs. Chappell, 
and took a pride in eclipsing her in 
the Park and in the drawing-room. 
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This was not to be quietly borne. 
Mr. Chappell, who was ruled by 
his wife, agreed with her, and 
agreed with her also in the decla- 
ration that the firm of Chappell, 
Chappell, and Chappell had done 
a great deal for the country, by its 
name and unblemished reputation, 
to say nothing ofits vast monetary 
operations, and that it was high 
time its principal representative 
received a baronetcy. The accom- 
plishment of this ambitious desire 
required expenditure; political in- 
fluence was necessary, and politi- 
cal influence could not be acquired 
by one who kept his purse-strings 
closed. Never in the world’s history 
was money more potent than in the 
present decade ; it simply accom- 
plished all things, and with fair 
tact and perseverance, and a cer- 
tain amount of effrontery, could 
purchase all things. This fact was 
recognised by Mrs. Chappell, and 
it was probably owing to confiden- 
tial outpourings of her soul upon 
this subject to her husband that 
he had drifted into speculation. 
Certainly there was no doubting 
his wife’s declaration that no per- 
sons had a right to hold their heads 
higher in society than those who 
represented the House of Chappell, 
Chappell, and Chappell. This, in 
brief, was the position of affairs at 
the opening of this history. 

On Mr. Chappell’s writing-table 
was a later edition of the Zimes 
than that he had perused over his 
breakfast-table at home. He look- 
ed through the paper for fresh 
items of news, and soon lighted 
upon one which he read with 
feverish haste. 

‘THE GOLDEN MARINER.—Cer- 
tain rumours with reference to the 
safety of this ship have been flying 
about the City during the last day 
or two. Upon inquiry, we find 
there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for them. The vessel is not 
yet due at its destination, and 
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there is no cause for alarm in the 
circumstance that she has not been 
spoken with. The rumours have 
most probably been circulated by 
insurance speculators ; it is diffi- 
cult otherwise to account for them. 
The cargo of the Golden Mariner 
is exceptionally valuable, but that 
is not a reasonable ground for 
fears regarding the safety of the 
vessel, which is one of the finest 
now afloat.’ 

Mr. Chappell read these lines 
with intense satisfaction, and a 
sigh of relief escaped him as he 
laid the paper aside. 

‘Certainly there is no cause for 
fear,’ he mused, ‘ notwithstanding 
Mr. Armstrong’s anxious inquiries. 
This morning promises to be a 
fortunate one.’ 

There was still one letter un- 
opened, and he turned his atten- 
tion to it. His sparkling eyes 
proved the truth of the adage that 
it never rains but it pours. 

‘At last ! he exclaimed. ‘ From 
Mr. Wakefield. An invitation to 
stand for Burlingham ; Conserva- 
tive representative not expected to 
live many hours. Sharp work— 
but Wakefield is a shrewd man, 
always takes time by the fore- 
lock. It must be done; it will 
cost money, but the chance must 
not be lost. Wakefield is a safe 
man, too; his judgment is sound. 
I will consult Mrs. Chappell. Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Burling- 
ham ? 

He leant back in his chair, and 
indulged in pleasant anticipation, 
with a smile on his lips. For a 
second time this morning he did 
not hear a knock at his door. 
There was but slight excuse for 
his not hearing it, for the knock 
was a loud one; there was some- 
thing cheerful and bustling in the 
sound. It was not repeated. The 
door was opened, and a young 
gentleman entered, and it was not 
until he was fairly in the room, and 


was speaking, that Mr. Chappell 
was aware of the intrusion. 

‘I expect you did not hear my 
knock,’ said the intruder, in a 
brisk, confident tone, ‘so I took 
the liberty : 

‘It zs a liberty, sir,’ interrupted 
Mr. Chappell haughtily. ‘ You 
should have spoken to the attend- 
ant outside.’ 

‘No one there, I assure you; 
but if it is a liberty, I'll say good- 
morning, and go away. First, 
though—are you Mr. Chappell ? 

‘I am, sir. And you?’ 

‘My name is Richard Barton. 
I left a letter , 

‘My dear sir,’ cried Mr. Chap- 
pell, rising in haste, and cordially 
holding out his hand, ‘a thousand 
thousand pardons! I am delighted 
to see you—delighted to see you!’ 


CHAPTER V. 


RICHARD BARTON BEGINS TO MAKE 
FRIENDS. 

‘WELCOME to London, my dear 
sir, welcome to London!’ continued 
Mr. Chappell, before his visitor had 
time to utter another word. ‘I am 
ashamed to have given you so much 
trouble.’ 

‘ Don’t mention it,’ said Richard 
Barton, seemingly at a loss to know 
what trouble was referred to. ‘No 
trouble, I assure you.’ 

‘Pray sit down. A thousand 
welcomes. Mrs. Chappell will be 
charmed to know you—charmed.’ 

He gazed at his visitor with such 
an expression as might come to 
one whose cup of happiness was 
filled to the brim. Richard Barton 
was delighted with his reception, 
and shook the banker's hand cor- 
dially again and again. The en- 
trance of this young man into the 
room was like a puff of fresh coun- 
try air in a place which had been 
pent up for years. There was no- 
thing of City life about him—nei- 
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ther craft, nor despondency. nor 
care. His sun-browned, handsome 
face sparkled with pleasurable ex- 
citement; his clear, outspoken, 
brown eyes beamed with honesty 
—nature dwelt in them. His fea- 
tures were emphatically laughing 
features. He had a trick of looking 
pleasant, which was natural to bim. 
His was a face which women and 
children would trust instinctively. 

‘Well, now,’ he said, ‘this is 
hearty of you; I like you.’ 

‘That is right, my dear sir,’ re- 
joined Mr. Chappell with a frank 
smile; ‘we want you to like us. 
We'll make you like us more be- 
fore we’ve done with you.’ 

‘Why,’ exclaimed Richard Bar- 
ton, ‘until this morning I was be- 
ginning to think thatI had travelled 
sixteen thousand miles over the sea 
to be frozen into an icicle of con- 
ventional politeness, and to have 
every drop of cordiality squeezed 
clean out of me. Tell me—do you 
see anything strange in my man- 
ner ?” 

‘On the contrary, my dear sir, 
on the contrary. 

‘ Then what on earth makes peo- 
ple stare at me so? I go into a 
shop to purchase something, and 
directly I make a remark to the 
shopman, the other persons in the 
shop turn and stare at me. If I 
smile at them, they shrug their 
shoulders, and turn away again. I 
look pleasantly at a man in the 
crowd, with an idea that he would 
like me to do so, and he scowls 
ferociously at me in return. I 
tread upon a gentleman’s toe by 
accident, and when I apologise to 
him he swears at me. The un- 
civilised bears! And I was led 
to expect something co different ; I 
was told that the people here were 
most polished, and that it was I who 
would be found to be rough and 
uncultivated. “You must be ou 
your best behaviour,” said a friend 
to me over the water; “ you must 
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mind your p’s and q’s.” I have had 
one or two pleasant experiences, 
though, for I have delayed rather 
in delivering my letter of introduc- 
tion to you. I have been in Lon- 
don a week. I wanted to taste 
the sensation of being in a great 
city where there were hundreds of 
thousands of people, and where 
your very name was not known. 
Would you like to hear one of my 
pleasant experiences ?” 

‘TI shall be delighted.’ 

‘Well—Ha! ha! ha! I can’t 
help laughing, for the life of me, 
when I think of it. I’ve had my 
pocket picked.’ 

Mr. Chappell could not exactly 
understand what pleasure there 
could be in this reminiscence ; 
but as he was anxious to please 
and conciliate his visitor, he smiled, 
as if he really saw a joke in it. 

‘ The cleverest trick ! continued 
Richard Barton. ‘I was walking 
along the Strand quite comfortably, 
when a gentleman tapped me on 
the shoulder. “ I beg your pardon,” 
he said, “ but this is your handker- 
chief, I believe.” It was mine, 
and I took it from him somewhat 
abruptly. “A young rascal,” he 
said, not noticing my rudeness, 
“was picking it from your pocket 
when I snatched it from his hand. 
He made off at once. These com- 
mon pickpockets know how to 
make good use of their heels.” He 
raised his hat, and almost before I 
had time to thank him and apo- 
logise he turned down a _ by- 
street, and I lost sight of him. I 
was sorry for it, for I felt that 
I had behaved uncivilly. Then 
comes a policeman By the way, 
did you ever see a London police- 
man smile ?” 

‘I have never remarked it.’ 

‘They do smile sometimes, I 
suppose, when nobody’s looking. 
Well, then comes a policeman, and 
points to my watch-chain. It was 
hanging loose. I clapped my hand 
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to my waistcoat-pocket, to find that 
my watch was gone. The clever 
rascal—quite a gentleman, I assure 
you—had first taken my handker- 
chief from my pocket, and while 
he handed it back to me stole 
my watch. Sharp trick, wasn’t it ? 
Upon my word, I’ve almost made 
up my mind, if I meet him again, 
to make him a present of the chain.’ 

Certainly, thought Mr. Chappell, 
when he heard the adventure re- 
lated as a pleasant experience, this 
young gentleman is an oddity, and 
requires a friend. 

‘You have had other pleasant 
adventures, you say,’ he observed, 
with a slight cough. 

‘Not adventures—experiences.’ 
But here Richard Barton blushed, 
and said, ‘ Ah, well, perhaps I had 
better not tell you. You will only 
laugh at me. You won't? It’s 
only a face.’ 

‘A face!’ 

‘There! I ought not to have 
spoken of it. Why not, though? 
There is no harm im it. It was a 
face I saw in a theatre.’ 

‘A girl’s face, of course,’ ob- 
served Mr. Chappell, with an in- 
dulgent smile. 

Yes, a girl’s face, fair and beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘Dangerous places the theatres 
—filled with sirens. Beware of 
them.’ 

‘This one is no siren,’ said 
Richard Barton, in a soft tone, ‘in 
the sense that you mean. She is 
as good as she is beautiful; I am 
sure of it. You will understand 
me better when I tell you that I 
lost my mother when I was very 
young, and that I have but a dim 
sweet remembrance of her face. 
This girl’s face resembles hers. 
That is all. I hope you will not 
think me foolish for mentioning so 
trivial a circumstance.’ 

‘Think you foolish, my dear 
sir! exclaimed Mr. Chappell, with 
ready sympathy, pressing his visi- 
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tor’s hand warmly. ‘Your senti- 
ments do you honour. Asa father, 
I am proud to hear them from the 
lips of a young man.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Richard Bar- 
ton simply and quietly; ‘I am 
glad you did not laugh at me.’ 

Mr. Chappell changed the sub- 
ject. ‘Then you begin to like 
London, after all.’ 

‘I am not quite sure. ‘There 
are a great many people in it, but 
they are all strangers. Do you 
ever find it lonely ? 

‘Lonely! Why, the streets are 
crowded! Where you come from—’ 

‘Ay, where I come from, the 
streets, compared to your London 
streets, are deserted. YethereI walk 
among the crowd, and feel lonely, 
devilish lonely. Where I come 
from it is, “ How are you, Dick ?” 
“Good-day, Barton!” “Fine 
morning, old boy !* and I receive 
the grip of a friend’s hand every 
hundred yards—hands with hearts 
in them, mind you. But here, no- 
body gives anybody a pleasant 
look ; everybody looks upon every 
other body as an interloper, us 
something to be hustled about and 
pushed aside; everybody is in 
every other body’s way. Why, to 
me the very houses seem to be 
jealous of their neighbours, and to 
be poking their elbows into each 
other’s ribs. I am glad to be here, 
though. I wanted to look with 
my own eyes upon St. Paul’s, and 
Westminster Abbey, and Hampton 
Court, and the Crystal Palace, and 
all the other wonders, so that I 
might be able to talk of them by 
and by. I wanted to see the 
theatres and the great actors I’ve 
read so much about. I would give 
much for the privilege of shaking 
by the hand some great authors 
whom I could name, and for the op- 
portunity of thanking them for the 
many hours they have made plea- 
sant forme. I want to see if they 
are like their works—but they must 

Cc 
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be, they must be; they could not 
write else. Do you know any of 
them, sir?’ 

‘Yes, and so will you when you 
mix in society.’ (Mr. Chappell 
had it on his lips to say, ‘ You will 
find them very ordinary persons, 
after ail; but he thought it wiser 
not to attempt to dispel the young 
man’s illusions. He had a feeling 
of both admiration and contempt 
for his visitor’s freshness.) ‘ Mrs. 
Chappell will be most happy to 
study your wishes in this respect. 
You will come to my house to- 
morrow evening to dinner—a few 
friends after—a little music—quite 
a simple affair. My wife will be 
delighted ; she has a passion for 
celebrities, and I daresay one or 
two lions will drop in in the course 
ofthe evening. Then my son Fre- 
derick will show you about; he 
knows every inch of London. I 
shall not wonder to hear you say, 
after a little while, that it is the 


only city in the world worth living 
in.’ 

‘I am sure I am quite ready to 
think so; it has brightened con- 
siderably since I have been in this 


room. Now, what do you think I 
came to London for?’ 

Somewhat surprised at the ques- 
tion, after the young man’s enthu- 
siastic outburst, Mr. Chappell re- 
plied, ‘ To see its wonders, and to 
enjoy life as a young man of means 
should do.’ 

‘No,’ said Richard Barton, with 
a different kind of earnestness ; 
there were both sorrow and stern- 
ness in his tones now. ‘ Notwith- 
standing what Ihave said, it is 
doubtful whether I should have 
crossed the seas, but for one other 
settled and specific purpose. Born 
in the colonies, and living the 
free life many men lead there, I 
think I should have been content 
there to live and die. It is only 
Englishmen who yearn for Eng- 
land, and it is night they should. 


Four-fifths of those who are now in 
the colonies speak of the old coun- 
try as Home, simply for the reason 
that they were born here, and thou- 
sands look forward to the time 
when they will be able to return. 
This feeling is growing weaker, cer- 
tainly, every year, and is not shared 
in at all by us who were born in 
the fair South. We taste pleasures 
that you in crowded cities do not 
dream of. No; I have come to 
England to perform a task in which 
Justice made a slight mistake ; but 
a mistake which blighted the hopes 
ofa life. When'I send in my card 
to the person I am in search of, it 
will not be embellished with the 
figures of Venus and Bacchus. In 
the performance of my task I may 
ask for your assistance.’ 

‘You may depend upon it, my 
dear sir,’ said Mr. Chappell cheer- 
fully ; ‘ you may depend upon it.’ 

‘Thank you. In the mean time, 
as I do not wish my money to lie 
idle, I shall be glad to take your 
advice in the matter of invest- 
ments.’ 

‘I shall be most happy to give 
it, replied Mr. Chappell, cubbing 
his hands. 

While these last words were 
being exchanged, a short dialogue 
was taking place outside the door. 
Frederick Chappell, Mr. Chappell’s 
eldest son, had sauntered into the 
hall, and, before entering the room, 
paused to exchange a few words with 
Trail. Mr. Frederick justified the 
confidence which the young clerks 
of the Bank placed in him in the 
matter of dress. He was the very 
pink of fashion, a model of ease and 
elegance. A handsome young gen- 
tleman also, with fair hair scrupu- 
lously arranged, and a skin as white 
and smooth as a lady’s. Some 
what of a contrast to the young 
gentleman now closeted with his 
father: Richard Barton had brown 
hair and an embrowned skin, and 
was nothing of a dandy. 
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‘My father in, Trail ?’ asked the 
young exquisite. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

A shadow expressive of disap- 
pointment passed into the young 
man’s face. 

‘There’s a gentleman with him, 
sir,, proceeded Trail; ‘a singular 
gentleman—very singular. From 
foreign parts, I believe.’ 

This being a matter of small im- 
portance to Frederick Chappell, he 
made no comment on it. With his 
hand upon the handle of the door, 
he was about to enter the room, 
but paused to say carelessly, 

‘You delivered my letter? 

‘To the young lady, Miss Laura, 
sir—Oh, yes.’ 

‘ Did you see the young lady her- 
self? 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Was there any answer to the 
letter ?” 

These questions were put in a 
tone of utter indifference. 


‘The young lady seemed sur- 
prised, sir, but she said she would 
come.’ 

‘Very good. Seemed surprised ? 
What else did she say, then ?’ 


‘Nothing else, sir. I meant she 
looked surprised.’ 

Frederick Chappell nodded, and 
again was on the point of entering 
the room ; but although he made 
a show of turning the handle, it re- 
mained motionless within his hand 

‘Oh, by the way, Trail,’ said Fre- 
derick Chappell, as though about 
to say something of little import- 
ance which had accidentally es- 
caped him, ‘if she happens to call 
when my father is in, you will say 
that he is busy. If 1am in, you 
will admit her. You understand ?” 

Trail’s understanding _ being 
strengthened through his palm by 
contact with a piece of silver, he 
replied that he understood, and 
added that the young lady had said 
she might be a few minutes late, 
as she had a long rehearsal to go 
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through. Then Frederick Chappell 
turned the handle of the door, and 
entered the room. 

‘Ah, here is my son,’ said the 
banker. ‘Let me introduce you to 
each other. Frederick, this is Mr. 
Richard Barton, just arrived from 
the colonies, with a pocketful of 
money, and in sad need ofa friend 
to pioneer him through the mys- 
terious labyrinths of London life. 
I want you youngsters to be friends.’ 

The young men shook hands. 

‘With such an introduction,’ said 
Frederick, with a light iaugh, ‘I 
shall be very happy to be Mr. 
Barton’s guide, philosopher, and 
friend.’ 

‘That's right, that’s right,’ said 
the banker briskly. ‘Mr. Barton 
is quite a stranger in London, un- 
used to London ways and manners, 
which are somewhat strange to him. 
You must show him about, Fred.’ 

‘I shall be very happy to do so,’ 
replied Frederick airily. ‘ What do 
you say? Shall I be your courier? 
A kind of index, to which you shall 
refer in all your difficulties? You 
must provide me with a proper uni- 
form.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Richard Barton, 
laughing ; ‘a friend in real right- 
down earnest. That’s what I want, 
and shall be glad of.’ 

‘It’s a bargain, then. If I am 
to be your mentor, I should dub 
you Telemachus.’ 

‘Let me see,’ observed Richard 
Barton, with a certain air of thought- 
fulness upon him, ‘Telemachus was 
advised to go to Sparta to seek in- 
formation of his father. Well, I 
shall want assistance. We are 
friends, then.’ This with a cordial 
look towards Frederick Chappell. 
‘It is a bargain.’ 

‘Though,’ observed Frederick, 
‘ you have no need to desire friends 
while your pockets are lined with 
gold. That guarantees you a wel- 
come everywhere. Friends will fly 
to you like iron to a magnet, and 
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will stick to you as close while the 
attraction lasts.’ 

‘That is true in many senses,’ 
said Richard Barton, somewhat 
sententiously 5- ‘it is the way of the 
world, I know.’ 

‘There’s no danger of Mr. Bar- 
ton losing his attraction,’ said the 
banker, entering into the humour 
of the conversation ; ‘he has too 
much of it.’ 

‘Can't have, dad. I wish I were 
in his place. Look.’ With an air 
of comical distress, he pulled out 
the lining of an empty pocket, and 
extended it for observation between 
two fingers. ‘ For the credit of my 
name you might give me some mo- 
ney, dad. IfI were to be searched, 
it would be a lasting disgrace to the 
House, for I haven't a shilling.’ 

‘ You forget,’ interposed Richard 
Barton, with impulsive generosity, 
‘that I have a pocketful.’ 

‘No, I don’t. Ill borrow of you 
by and by,’ 

Atwhich all the gentlemen laugh- 
ed in concert. Mr. Chappell senior 
sat down and wrote a cheque, and 
gave it to his son, saying good- 
humouredly, 

‘Here, you extravagant scamp.’ 

‘ Thank you, dad. Now my mind 
is easy. If all fathers were like 
you, and all sons like me, what a 
happy world this would be !’ 

‘ Forthe sons,’ replied the banker 
drily. ‘ You lads can amuse your- 
selves, I have no doubt. I have 
business elsewhere. Help me on 
with my coat, Fred. Good-day, 
Mr. Barton. You will excuse me. 
Do not forget to come to-morrow 
evening. Make my house your 
home while you are here. We dine 
at six, and you will always find a 
knife and fork ready.’ 

And with these and other words 
as cordial, Mr. Chappell senior, 
shaking hands with Richard Bar- 
ton, and bestowing upon him many 
a kindly look, took his departure, 
and hailing a cab, was whirled in 
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the direction of the Stock Ex- 
change. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FREDERICK CHAPPELL AIRS HIS 
VIEWS ON THE SUBJECT OF ‘ WOMAN.’ 

FREDERICK CHAPPELL was by no 
means inclined to disregard an in- 
troduction, under such favourable 
circumstances, to a wealthy, inex- 
perienced, and impulsively-gener- 
ous young gentleman. Some two 
or three years older than Richard 
Barton, he was immeasurably older 
in experience in the world’s ways 
and wiles, in all that savoured of 
life’s wisdom. He had matricu- 
lated in the crooked paths, and was 
learned in them. When he said 
he would borrow of Richard Bar- 
ton by and by, he made the state- 
ment in all sincerity. He was not 
averse to borrowing, being nearly 
always in need, notwithstanding 
the handsome allowance his father 
made him. To be in debt did not 
trouble him; it was fashionable. 
He owed with an easy mind—the 
very reverse of Richard Barton, 
with whom to owe what he had no 
present expectancy of paying would 
have been torture. But I need not 
proceed with my analysis ; the cha- 
racters of these young men and of 
others in this story will be deve- 
loped by themselves, through their 
words and actions. Having an 
hour to spare, Frederick Chappell 
was quite willing to devote it to 
his new friend. 

The first thing he did when his 
father left them was to examine 
the outside of Richard Barton with 
a critical eye. 

‘ What tailor is responsible?’ he 
asked. 

‘ For my clothes ?’ replied Rich- 
ard Barton, who noticed the ob- 
servance, and was amused by it. 
‘ They were made in the colonies.’ 

‘I thought so; they are vile, 
outlandish.’ 
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‘Don’t abuse my native land,’ 
said Richard, with a smile ; ‘I am 
much attached to it.’ 

‘I am ready to believe that it is 
the happiest spot under the sun ; 
but they can’t cut trousers and 
coats there. Abuse your native 
land I will not; abuse your tailor 
I must.’ 

‘Are they so bad?’ asked Rich- 
ard, looking at his despised gar- 
ments. 

‘My dear fellow, you must not 
go into society with such surround- 
ings. You have a position to main- 
tain. I shall take you to my tailor, 
who will make a man of you. 
Where are you stopping ?” 

‘ At an hotel.’ 

‘Bad form. You intend to stay 
in London?’ 

‘For some time at least. Twelve 
months, say.’ 

‘ Probability is, if you stay twelve, 
you will stay twelve twelves. I 
make an appointment with you. 
‘To-morrow at twelve we go to my 
tailor F 

‘Can I exist till that time ?’ 

‘Try. It’'sabore,I know. Any 
special grief on your mind ? 

‘A terrible one—just fledged.’ 
Richard struck his breast dramatic- 
ally. ‘Have been hatching it all 
my life, and it has only now popped 
its head out. A grief full-feathered.’ 

‘ Confide in me, Telemachus.’ 

‘I ask you,’ said Richard, with 
a sly smile, ‘can I exist until twelve 
to-morrow to be made a man of?” 

‘I will help you—with my so- 
ciety.’ 

‘Do. Heaven knows what will 
occur to me if I am thrown upon 
the burden of myself, with this new 
grief to weigh me down.’ 

Richard Barton was evidently 
devoid neither of animal spirits nor 
a certain kind of humour; and 
Frederick Chappell was disposed 
to be tolerant of any eccentricity 
in one so well accredited. 

‘Be consoled,’ he said, as he 


lolled in his father’s arm-chair ; ‘I 
will come to you this afternoon, we 
will dine together, and go to the 
theatre afterwards. Agreed to? 

‘With pleasure.’ 

‘Ever been behind the scenes ?” 

‘ Never,’ replied Richard eagerly. 

‘I will take you,’ said Frederick 
calmly. ‘We will go and see the 
mysteries and the glories of the 
new burlesque, AZythology in a 
Stew. Yl introduce you to the 
author, with whom you will be dis- 
appointed, and to the actress who 
plays the leading part, with whom 
you will be enchanted. I promise 
—what with grandees in paste, and 
milkmaids, and feathers and silk 
tights and high-heeled boots, and 
other modern pleasantries, to say 
nothing of a deficiency of drapery 
—to show you a very pretty con- 
gregation of sinners. I will tell them 
you are worth a million a year, and 
they will all worship you. They will 
prostrate themselves before your 
Moneyed Highness, and lick the 
dust from your feet.’ 

Richard Barton, delighted at 
the programme prepared for him, 
laughed heartily at his companion’s 
vivaciousness, which, it must be 
stated, was displayed only in the 
matter, and not at all in the man- 
ner, of his words. On occasions 
such as this, Frederick Chappell 
affected a slight drawl, though he 
could be earnest enough when oc- 
casion demanded. 

‘You have been to the theatre, 
of course?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes, but not to see the bur- 
lesque you speak of. I have been 
to two or three. On the first night 
I was in London I went to see a 
new modern comedy, and I must 
confess to being somewhat sur- 
prised at its tone. Everybody said 
sharp and unkind things of every- 
body else. It was as though an 
assembly of cynics were speaking, 
who had no belief in goodness. All 
that was best in human nature was 
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set up as a target, at which every 
actor in the play shot arrows of 
ridicule and derision. The people 
in the theatre seemed amused, cer- 
tainly, for they laughed and ap- 
plauded ; and a lady near to me 
observed more than once to her 
companion, “ How splendidly epi- 
grammatic!” Itdid not strike me 
in that way, I must confess. As 
for the drawing-room conversation, 
I expect if such were indulged in 
in society off the stage, the speak- 
ers would be shown to the door 
with very scant ceremony.’ 

‘My dear fellow, in society we 
are never rude. We do unkind 
things occasionally, but they are 
always done politely. You have 
made me almost forget our to- 
morrow’s appointment. At twelve, 
then, to the tailor, to be made a 
man of ; afterwards to look at some 
chambers I know off. They are in 
Pall Mall, and will suit you exactly. 
They are very close to my own 
set.’ 

“You don’t live at home, then ?’ 

‘Occasionally; not as a rule. 
Can’t be bored. We will drop in 
upon a friend of mine on the way 
—one Armstrong, an American. 
Eccentric fellow, Armstrong. Ame- 
ricans go in for eccentricity, it 
seems to me—especially rich ones. 
Look at Peabody. But money 
covereth a multitude of sins, social 
and other, and Armstrong is as rich 
as Croesus.’ 

‘A common mistake that, I take 
it. Croesus was not a rich man.’ 

‘Nonsense.’ 

*Not nonsense. Come, now; a 
syllogism. What man is rich?’ 

‘That man who has enough 
money.’ 

‘Has a man enough who is not 
contented? Fair play, now.’ 

‘Of course he hasn't,’ replied 
Frederick a little surlily, seeing the 
trap. 

‘Croesus was not content. There- 
fore Croesus was not a rich man. 


A man with fifty pounds a year 
and content is richer than Croesus 
was with all his millions.’ 

‘ Acolonial philosopher, byJove!’ 
cried Frederick, with just a shade 
of sarcasm in his tone. ‘ You will 
be a success—when you are pro- 
perly dressed. I prophesy that in 
a month from this day you will be 
one of the chief lions in London. 
All the girls will be running wild 
after you.’ 

‘What for? my philosophy ?” 

‘No,’ said Frederick, with a 
laugh. ‘Your money.’ 

‘ All the girls ? 

‘Every man Jack—I beg their 
pardon ; every woman Jill of them.’ 

Richard Barton did not reply 
immediately. Some cynical chord 
in his companion’s manner jarred 
upon his nerves. When he spoke 
it was slowly, and in a soft tone. 

‘I don’t believe in flippant ex- 
pressions towards women. That 
kind of talk is too common nowa- 
days unfortunately.’ 

*Verdant youth!’ thought Fre- 
derick ; but he did not utter his 
thought aloud. 

‘You will not mind my saying 
this, I hope,’ proceeded Richard 
earnestly. ‘ Put it down to my 
having lived out of the great world, 
or to my being old-fashioned.’ 

‘ All right, old fellow,’ said Fre- 
derick, with easy condescension. 
‘You will know better after you 
have been in London a few 
weeks.’ 

‘I sincerely hope not. I think 
I should regret my trip to England 
all my life if this kind of knowledge 
were to come to me, and I grew to 
believe in it.’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ exclaimed Fre- 
derick, ‘you talk like a married man, 
with a family of virtuous daughters. 
Are you ?” 

‘No,’ replied Richard with a 
smile. 

‘In love, perhaps! I have heard 
it attacks some men in the way 
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you have been speaking. You 
caught me just now with a syllo- 
gism. Answer me. In love?’ 

Richard Barton parried skilfully. 
‘A delicate question. Confess 
yourself, first.’ 

* My dear fellow,’ said the young 
exquisite of twenty-eight, ‘I com- 
menced to love so long ago that I 
cannot remember the date. I have 
been in love a thousand times.’ 

‘Then if you had married all 
your loves you would have more 
wives than Solomon — ought to 
have had.’ 

‘ What an awful reflection! And 
what a collection they would make! 
Dark and fair, tall and short, thin 
and otherwise. Even Salt Lake 
would be too hot for me, with such 
a mixture.’ 

‘ For my part,’ said Richard re- 
flectively, ‘I think it a pity men 
don’t marry younger.’ 

‘The woman’s champion!’ cried 
Frederick, with aloud laugh. ‘ Keep 


to your programme, and my pro- 
phecy will come true to the letter. 
By Jove! the women will be mad 
about you—especially the single 


girls. You will be held up as 
an example for all Good Young 
Men, with capital letters. Your 
photograph will be hung in every 
maid’s bedroom ; there will be 
reams of letters written about you. 
Mothers wi!l take you into their 
confidence—while you are single. 
Daughters will dress for you, and 
smile upon you. How they will 
adore you! They will vote you a 
statue ; and every single daughter 
of Eve and every matchmaking 
mamma shall throw in their con- 
tributions. They will festoon the 
statue with plaits and chignons, and 
work, in yellow hair, the device, 
“ Behold the Maiden’s Friend !” 
All this shall happen to you—while 
you are single. Long may you 
live so, and may your shadow never 
grow less!, Frederick laughed 
heartily at his description, and 


. 


said presently in a more sober 
tone: ‘ But of course, my virtuous 
friend, you would not have those 
men marry who can't afford it?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Richard, 
scarcely knowing whether to feel 
amused or offended at this kind of 
badinage. 

‘Then comes the question,’ con- 
tinued Frederick, ‘ the all-moment- 
ous question, the question of ques- 
tions, Who can afford to marry ? 
A wife is an expensive luxury ; 
and we can’t go in for expensive 
luxuries without serious considera- 
tion. ‘Then divorce is so dear. 
If one lived in the United States, 
where I have read you can get a 
divorce for a few dollars, the affair 
would wear a different complexion. 
But here it is no laughing matter. 
Besides, my dear fellow, when you 
marry you must marry a woman, 
and woman is a deception. She is 
made up to please the eye; she is 
all paint and powder and stuffing ; 
she is like the cheap cotton prints 
which are warranted to wash—at 
the very first trial, all the colour 
comes out of them.’ 

Richard Barton had now almost 
made up his mind as to his new 
friend’s opinions, supposing his 
words to be a faithful reflex of 
them. He contented himself, how 
ever, by saying : 

‘ You surprise me.’ 

‘ Fact, upon my word,’ said Fre 
derick Chappell, who, it may be 
stated, was thoroughly in earnest, 
‘every word of it. You will soon 
find it out for yourself. A modern 
woman has another peculiarity. 
She is like a puzzle—can be 
taken to pieces, and put together 
again.’ 

‘Well,’ said Richard, ‘some day 
I hope to meet with .——’ 

‘Paragon?’ ques..oned Frede- 
rick, interrupting hua. 

‘With a woman,’ replied Rich- 
ard, in an earnest tone, ‘ who will 
not need to be warranted to wash, 
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and who cannot be taken to pieces, 
and put together again.’ 

‘What all of us hope for, my 
dear fellow, and none of us get. 
With money, of course ?” 

‘Not with money, of course, al- 
though I should not object to it.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Frederick, who, hav- 
ing aired his views upon woman, 
now gave her the benefit of a fin- 
ishing touch, ‘when I marry I 
must marry money. It would be 


too infernallyinconvenientto marry 
a poor woman.’ 

‘ And love, virtue, goodness——’ 

‘Can all be bought with money, 
my dear fellow.’ 

‘Then the want of money must 
indeed be an inconvenience,’ said 
Richard Barton, somewhat sternly. 
‘ But there is something worse than 
that.’ 

‘ Can’t imagine it. 

‘Want of heart.’ 


What is it ?’ 


| To be continued. ] 


TWO SONNETS. 


—_>—— 


EVENING. 


O MAIDEN, russet-stoled, whose subtle power 
Can soothe our pain and anguish keen allay, 
Such tribute pay we not to garish day, 

As that we tender to thy sober hour : 

What time we stray where trees o’erhead embower 
Their fretted canopy, ’tis thou dost lend 

Their chiefest charm, and puissance extend 
O’er all the sylvan scene, like April shower 
That all green Nature, germ and flower, renews, 
Shedding a gentle influence o’er the soul : 

What wonder therefore ’tis thy hour we choose, 
Away from men, that press toward the goal 

Of wealth and honour, and alone with thee 
Devote the time to contemplation free ? 


MORNING, 


EmsB.em of hope, O Morning fresh and new, 
That comest to flush the eastern hills with gold, 
Day’s harbinger, what time thou back hast rolled 
The dusky gloom of night: the mountain dew 
Shines through thy roseate radiance, that grew 
Distilled of mist and exhalation cold : 

As light thou spreadest o’er this darkened wold, 
And callest men to action, e’en so few 

But hail thy coming gladly, though to hind 

Toil only is thy dower: but the new birth 

Of Nature every morning o’er the earth 

Revives the spirit of th’ unquiet mind, 

Imparts fresh vigour, bidding troubles cease, 
And sheds within the holy calm of peace. 





THE OLD CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
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THERE are few who do not love 
to wander among the quaint old 
Flemish cities of which Longfellow 
writes. They are interesting in 
themselves and in their associa- 
tions. The wound in my Uncle 
Toby’s groin, which rendered him 
unfit forthe service and necessitated 
his return to England, was received 
at Namur. One of the most re- 
markable sieges on record is that 
of Ostend, which lasted from 1601 
to 1604. Beneath the walls of 
Courtrai was fought the famous 
battle of the Spurs, in which the 
Flemish army, consisting chiefly of 
weavers from Ghent and Bruges, 


under Count John of Namur and 
Duke William of Julich, defeated 
the French under Count Artois, 
where upwards of 1200 knights, all 
with golden spurs, died as soldiers 


should love to die. At Tournai 
—the Civitas Nerviorum—the army 
of Alexander of Parma was kept 
at bay by the Princess d’Espinay 
of the noble house of Lalaing, of 
whom a spirited statue still exists 
in its market-place. Further, it 
boasts the possession of the most 
ancient cathedral on the Continent. 
Our Charles II. took refuge in 
Bruges, which to this day claims 
the credit of being the most 
economical of all the cities of the 
plain. In all of them there is a 
wonderful sameness. They are 
intersected with canals. They 
have several market-places. There 
isa boulevard or two with trees, 
under the shade of which children 
in wooden shoes play, and where 
old women and young ones, with 
white caps, work or gossip, accord- 
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ing to the humour of the time. In 
the streets there is always bustle, 
but the white houses with the big 
wooden shutters to keep out the 
sun seem, unless it is a féte-day, 
utterly devoid of life. In all sorts 
of corners are the commissionaires, 
in white blouses and with peaked 
caps, waiting for a job. Every- 
where soldiers and priests and 
nuns abound. Mostly the houses 
are very old, and have shel- 
tered many generations of men. 
Spanish, Austrian, German, French, 
Dutch, and English troops have 
passed and repassed—now exult- 
ant with victory, now humiliated 
by defeat. Each town has a his- 
tory of ancient splendour, a splen- 
dour which remains immortal in 
cathedral, or belfroi, or ancient 
townhall, or museum. Let us 
take Antwerp as an illustration. 
Of course its chief glory is Rubens. 
Said Longfellow to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, ‘ You must go to Antwerp 
to see Rubens.’ ‘I do not think 
I shall like Rubens,’ was the reply. 
* But you will though. Yet never 
judge till you have been to Ant- 
werp.’ And how did the lady feel 
in the presence of the Descent from 
the Cross? ‘My first sensation,’ 
she says, ‘was of astonishment, 
blank, absolute, overwhelming. 
After all that I had seen I had no 
idea ofa painting like this. I was 
lifted off my feet as much as by 
Cologne Cathedral or Niagara Falls, 
so that I could neither reason nor 
think whether I was pleased or not.’ 
But really there is not a city on 
the Continent more antique and, 
according to our ideas, unEnglish. 
D 
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You have perhaps slept all the 
way from Harwich, and imme- 
diately you land you are at once 
plunged into the Middle Ages. 
Look at the Madonnas with the 
infant Jesus at the corners of the 
long, narrow, dark, and in many 
places somewhat unsavoury streets. 
See the crowd of market-women 
retailing vegetables in the Place de 
Meir. Watch the milk-carts drawn 
by dogs. Hark to the noisy talk 
of the men with blouses and 
wooden shoes. Look at the 
women sweeping up the refuse of 
the streets. Admire the gorgeous 
bouquets, fresh every morning, ex- 
hibited for sale in the Place Verte. 
See how the' pipe and the cigar 
are being energetically puffed in- 
doors and out, how the best part 
of the day seems spent in playing 
dominoes or beer-drinking, and 
you feel as if England was ten 
thousand miles away. And this feel- 
ing becomes deepened and strength- 
ened as you explore the dungeons 
in which Alva planted the Inquisi- 
tion, or the house, with its lofty 
gable to the front, in which Charles 
V. lived ; or wonder at the beauty 
and delicacy of the cathedral spire, 
whence the melody seems to drop 
at all hours of the day and night 
into the street in a blissful shower. 

‘I have seen all that is to 
be seen in Antwerp,’ said a gentle- 
man to the present writer, as they 
were dining together at an Ant- 
werp hotel. He had come there 
that morning, and he was off that 
afternoon to Brussels. Another 
tourist, equally enthusiastic and 
equally uninformed, seemed all the 
time to be under the impression 
that he was in France. If we had 
coffee, he exclaimed as he sipped it 
complacently, ‘ How much better 
they make coffee in France than 
in England! It was so with the 
little rolls which they always give 
one on the Continent for breaktast, 
and with everything else. Evi- 


dently he argued that he was on 
the Continent, and that as France 
was on the Continent, Antwerp 
was in that country. And such 
are the people who flock over 
at the rate of a thousand a week 
to Antwerp, and are satisfied with 
glancing at the outside of the 
cathedral, and the Rubens statue 
in the Place Verte, and the church 
of St. Jacques, where the mighty 
artist was buried. Few have any 
idea of the city’s former great- 
ness or of its connection with 
English history. They are ignor- 
ant it was there our Edward III. 
kept royal court, and that his son, 
the Duke of Clarence, was born ; 
or that there Tyndal went to print 
his Bibles for the English market. 
As they walk its beautiful boule- 
vards they may learn from statues 
recently erected that Teniers was 
born there, and that there the 
latest of the great Flemish artists 
lived and died. Perhaps also they 
remember as they inspect the 
new Bourse, erected on the site 
and after the model of the old. 
that it was copied by Sir Thomas 
Gresham when he gave London 
its Royal Exchange ; but few know 
that it was frequented by five 
thousand merchants; that in its 
capacious port two thousand five 
hurdred vessels were often seen at 
once, and that the arrivals and 
departures averaged five hundred 
a day. Antwerp in the time of 
Charles V. was the principal ex- 
change and mart of Europe. All 
the great merchants of Germany 
and Italy had establishments there 
No city except Paris surpassed it 
in population ; none rivalled it in 
commercial splendour. Its govern- 
ment was free, and the sovereign, as 
Marquis of Antwerp, was obliged 
to govern according to the ancient 
charters and laws. Yet the late 
Sir Emersuu Tennent, a very care- 
ful writer, in his work on Belgium, 
tells us, ‘The period of its union 
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with Holland—from 1815 to 1830— 
may be said to have been the 
golden age of Antwerp ! 

Modern Antwerp is as busy and 
industrious as ever in time past; 
magnificent steamers from every 
quarter of the globe are to be seen 
in its commodious docks. During 
the month of August last, the arri- 
vals at the port amounted to 396 
vessels, of a total tonnage of 
164,498, being an average of 415 
tons per ship. The departures 
were 258. The sieamers belonging 
to the port had made 226 voyages 
in the same period. I saw there 
the other day a fine steamer, the 
Switzerland, which was a sign of the 
times that Antwerp is prepared to 
dispute the carrying and emigra- 
tion trade with Liverpool or Lon- 
don. It is one of the Red Star 
Line of ships, built to bridge over 
the Atlantic, and it bears the flag 
of Belgium. In the town there are 
many industries actively carried on. 
I hear of five large distilleries, of 
fourteen breweries, of eighty-seven 
cigar manufactories, of rattan and 
cane works said to be the most 
important in Europe. The manu- 
facture of black silk, formerly a 
most flourishing branch of industry 
in the place, has greatly declined 
of late. In past centuries, there 
were over thirty silk factories in 
existence, employing more than 
4000 operatives. In the manufac- 
ture of sewing silk the city is still 
conspicuous: Antwerp black en- 
joys a European reputation. An- 
other specialty is the manufacture 
of diamonds into what are known 
as Antwerp roses. Difficuities be- 
tween masters and men are rare, 
and the Conseils de Prudhommes 
or Trades Councils are useful and 
effective. 

Antwerp does but little in the 
printing and bookbinding way, 
and yet perhaps the chief glory of 
the place is its connection with the 
noble art for which we arc debtors 
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to Caxton and Faust and Gétten- 
burg. In visiting Antwerp in 1819, 
the late Dr. Granville wrote: ‘ An- 
other sort of attraction led us to 
see the identical establishment 
whence issued those famous and 
much-prized editions of valuable 
classics, conducted by Moretus, 
father and son, and continued by 
a naturalised Frenchman, Plan- 
tin, in 1555. In this establishment 
of the great typographers we saw 
the celebrated polyglot Bible or- 
dered to be printed by Philip II. 
of Spain. Portraits of those emi- 
nent printers, by or copied from 
Rubens, were hanging in two of 
the rooms of the house. The 
family, which was very rich, was 
about to become extinct in the 
person of the last Moretus, who 
was ill and decrepit ; his nephew, 
a M. Dupré, was to inherit the 
atelier, which was still as it existed 
three hundred years before.’ The 
elder Disraeli describes this estab- 
lishment as the chief ornament of 
the city. For two centuries—from 
1550 to 1750—the Moretus family 
ranked among the first printers of 
the time —the Aldi, the Elzevirs, 
and the Stephens. Their present 
house in the Marche du Vendredi 
was purchased by Plantin in 1578 
or 1584, and in 1761 the front 
was rebuilt in stone by Francois 
Jean Moretus, and has remained 
in the same state to this day. Over 
the door is to be seen a hand- 
some piece of sculpture, represent- 
ing the printers’ arms between 
two carved figures. Behind this 
house is one much larger, sur- 
rounding a spacious courtyard, in 
which are the different collections 
which form quite a museum of pic- 
tures. ‘There are fourteen by Ru- 
bens, one by Vandyck, four by 
Probus, two by Martin de Voss, all 
family pictures. The printing- 
office properly so called contains a 
collection of upwards of 2000 Mss. 
of great value, including a Ceelius 
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Sedelius and a Prescianus of the 
ninth century, with notes in Anglo- 
Saxon, by A®lfrid ; five mss. of the 
tenth century, two of the eleventh 
century, eleven of the twelfth cen- 
tury, twenty-two of the thirteenth 
century, and thirteen of the four- 
teenth century. Among the classics 
is a Pindar ofthe thirteenth century. 
Among the mss. in French, is a 
translation of Cicero, De Amicitia, 
by a Duke of Burgundy. Nearly 
all these mss. are from All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, the Fellows of 
which sold them when driven 
abroad by Henry VIII. There are 
also numerous Mss. with minia- 
tures, among which is a Bible with 
400 miniatures, for which 1000/. 
was at one time offered. Of first 
editions, one is the Bb/ia Sacra of 
Pfister, Bamberg 1459, 3 vols. folio, 
of which only four other copies are 
known, and a Homer, 1488. In 
the library are contained 10,000 
volumes, all of choice editions, a 
complete collection of the Bollan- 
dists and of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, 200 or 300 Bibles, and a 
number of books printed on vel- 
lum. All retain their original bind- 
ing. The most recently printed 
book is a hundred years old. Since 
1775 no addition has been made 
to the library. The collection of 
engravings is still more rare. There 
are no less than 10,000 on wood, 
and 200 on copper. Another in- 
teresting collection of Mss. consists 
of the letters addressed by eminent 
men, such as Justus Lipsius and 
others, to Plantin. There are 
11,000 such. In addition, there 
are the family papers, such as in- 
ventories, wills, memoirs, &c. 
There is a statement in Plantin’s 
own handwriting that he had 
twenty-two presses at Antwerp. 
All that relates to the printing- 
office has been religiously pre- 
served — presses, types, frames, 
even the proofs. It is expected 
this will be thrown open to the 
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public, if the city takes charge of 
it. Hitherto it has been veiled 
from the public gaze, in conse- 
quence of pilfering more or less 
culpable on the part of visitors. 
Thus one accounts for the rarity 
of reference to this invaluable 
literary collection. Even Baede- 
ker, the most careful guide-book 
writer of the day, makes no men- 
tion of it. But really the best-in- 
formed Englishmen blunder ter- 
ribly where Antwerp is concerned. 
How few are aware that in 1814 
the Coldstreams took possession 
of the place after the French had 
left it! Serving with that gallant 
body was no less a person than 
Ensign Duncombe, afterwards the 
popular Finsbury M.P. Very briefly 
he records in his diary how he 
‘went to see the Guards fire the 
feu de joie for the opening of Ant- 
werp.’ 

The other day, walking over 
London-bridge, I saw an announce- 
ment of the weekly voyage of a 
steamer from London-bridge to 
Ghent. I fancy few people go to 
the ancient town that way. In 
the old time of the Plantagenets, 
when our Edward III. held his 
court there, and John of Gaunt— 
time-honoured as Shakespeare calls 
him—was born there, it was very 
different ; and Ghent was the ren- 
dezvous for English such as it 
never was before, and has never 
been since. In 1297, the men of 
Ghent repulsed an English army 
of 24,000 men. A few years later 
they helped to win the battle of 
the Spurs, and their subjection 
to the Counts of Flanders and the 
Dukes of Burgundy appears to have 
been little more than nominal. In 
painting, Ghent is distinguished as 
the principal sphere of the labours 
of the brothers John and Robert 
Eyck. In its townhall the paci- 
fication of Ghent was drawn up by 
a congress of confederates, who 
assembled there in 1576 to expel 
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the Spaniards from the Nether- 
lands. Its university was founded 
in 1826. In the cathedral of St. 
Bavon, the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece met for the last time in 
1559. In our time Ghent is chiefly 
known as the largest manufacturing 
town in Belgium, and for its pro- 
ductions in the way of plants and 
flowers. Ghent is not without 
reason surnamed La Reine des 
Fleurs, and annually exports 
whole cargoes of camellias, azaleas, 
orange-trees, and other hothouse 
plants to England, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and even 
Russia. There are 62 nursery- 
gardeners and upwards of 400 hot- 
houses in the environs of the city. 
One of the latest novelties in Ghent 
has been the introduction of penny- 
banks forthe children inthe schools, 
an innovation which is already do- 
ing much to give the workmen of 
the future good habits, and which 
one is glad is being adopted in 
this country at the instance of the 
London School-board and of the 
Provident Knowledge Society. 

In philanthropic circles Ghent 
is chiefly known for its celebrated 
prison La Maison de France, which 
was visited and approved by How- 
ard, and which has been the model 
for most of the improved penitenti- 
aries of Europe. It was erected in 
1774, under the auspices of Maria 
Theresa, whilst the country was still 
under the rule of the House of Aus- 
tria. For its present state of comple- 
tion it was indebted to the care and 
munificence of William I. of Hol- 
land. In Belgium capital punish- 
ment is abolished ; and as there 
are no colonies to which convicts 
can be transported, offenders are 
condemned to imprisonment in 
proportion to the atrocity of their 
crimes. As the rations of food are 
so calculated as to be barely suffi- 
cient to sustain life, the prisoners 
are thus compelled to contribute 
to their own support. According 
to the nature of their offences, the 


proportion of earnings they receive 
is more or less liberal. Part is paid 
to them at once, with which they 
are allowed to purchase such arti- 
cles of convenience orcomfortas the 
governor is authorised to supply at 
prices fixed by a tariff, and the re- 
mainder is placed inasavings-bank, 
in order to accumulate till the pe- 
riod of their liberation. Three 
meals a day are the allowance, and 
the hours of work are never more 
than twelve nor less than six. On 
his discharge from confinement, 
the prisoner is frequently in pos- 
session of 250 francs from the pro- 
duce of his industry ; and a society 
has been formed for the purpose 
of procuring the employment, and 
thereby guarding against the re- 
lapse into crime, of liberated con- 
victs. ‘The prison now contains 
1200 convicts, chiefly employed in 
manufacturing linen for the use of 
the army. 

It is in the pages of Froissart that 
most of us make our acquaintance 
with Ghent and Jacob van Arte- 
veld. In the good old times the 
brewing interest was almost as 
strong as it is in England now; 
and Arteveld the brewer had, as 
Froissart tells us, gained so much 
popular favour and power over the 
Flemings, that everything was done 
according to his will. ‘* He com- 
manded all in Flanders.’ When- 
ever he went out in the city of 
Ghent he was attended by three or 
four score armed men on foot, 
amongst whom were two or three 
that were in his secrets. If he met 
any man whom he hated or sus- 
pected, he was instantly killed ; 
for he had ordered those who 
were in his confidence to remark 
whenever he should make a par- 
ticular sign on meeting any person, 
and to murder him directly, with- 
out any fail or waiting farther or- 
ders, of whatever rank he might 
be. These attendants escorted 
him to his hotel; and when not 
thus engaged, stood outside, mak- 
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ing a noise and brawling. All op- 
posed to him were banished ; and 
he had in every tower and castle- 
wick sergeants and soldiers to exe- 
cute his orders and to serve him 
as spies. To speak the truth, 
writes Froissart, there never was 
in Flanders, or any other country, 
duke or prince who had such per- 
fect command as Jacob van Arte- 
veld. He collected the rents, the 
duties on wines, and other taxes 
belonging to the earl, though they 
were the earl’s lawful revenue, in 
whatever part of the country of 
Flanders he might reside. He 
raised also extraordinary subsidies, 
which he spent and gave away, 
without rendering account to any 
one. When he said he was in 
want of money he was immediately 
believed ; and well was it for those 
who did believe in him ; for it was 
perilous to contradict him. And if 
he wished to borrow money of any 
of the citizens, there was no one 
that dared refuse him. Asa friend 
and ally of our Edward IIL, and 
as aiding him in his wars against 
France, we are bound to take an 
interest in Ghent and in the pa- 
triotic brewer thereof. His son 
Philip had for a godmother no less 
distinguished a personage than the 
Queen of England herself. 

One summer morning in the year 
1376, there was a muster of gal- 
lant men in the townhall of Ghent. 
At the head was Earl Bourchier, 
who held the place for the King 
of England, and his ally Peter du 
Bois. As they were there muster- 
ing their forces, news came to them 
that Roger Cremin, a mariner, who 
had felt that all commerce by sea 
had been ruined by the war, and 
James D’Ardemburg, the chief of 
the butchers in the town, had as- 
sembled the inhabitants in the 
market-place, with the banner of 
Flanders in their hands, shouting, 
‘Flanders for the Lion! The lord 
of the country grants peace and 
pardon to the good town of Ghent 


for all misdemeanours.’ On hear- 
ing this, Lord Bourchier and his 
friends marched out with the ban- 
ner of England displayed, and 
as they advanced they shouted 
their cry, ‘ Flanders for the Lion ! 
The King of England for the 
country, and lord of the town of 
Ghent!’ In this manner they ar- 
rived at the market-place and 
drew up opposite the others, wait- 
ing for more to join them, but 
very few did; ‘insomuch,’ writes 
old Froissart, ‘Roger and James 
had eighty from every hundred men 
who came thither.’ The market- 
place was full of men-at-arms, who 
kept silent, eyeing each other. 
Peter du Bois was thunderstruck 
when he perceived that the guilds 
and their deans had united with 
the butchers and the sailors, and 
fled away. It was a free demon- 


stration—a vote of the people in 
the light of heaven. There was no 
facing such a popular demonstra- 


tion. It was all up with the Eng- 
lish and the war party—Ghent 
was determined on peace. Every 
one wanted it: the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, as he wished to lead an ex- 
pedition into England ; the people, 
as war had brought them poverty, 
and, in spite of occasional successes, 
suffering and defeat. The sea- 
coasts from east to west, and all 
the north, suffered from it; for, in 
truth, the riches and merchandise 
of seventeen kingdoms were sent 
to Sluys, and the whole was un- 
shipped at Damme or Bruges. No 
wonder, then, that the vote was a 
hearty one, that Bourchier felt its 
importance, and that he went his 
way at once, and with him the last 
trace of English rule in Ghent. 
All the old towns of Flanders 
are difficult of exploration. I have 
visited Antwerp some twenty or 
thirty times, yet I am sure to lose 
my way in it; and Ghent is worse, 
in consequence of the extra num- 
ber ofits market-places and canals, 
and the bewildering sameness of 
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its streets and shops and houses. 
It is pleasant to think that Eras- 
mus was there, and that in his day 
he considered that there was no 
town in Christendom to be com- 
pared with it for solid power, poli- 
tical constitution, and the culture 
of its inhabitants. In Froissart’s 
time it was estimated it could place 
eighty thousand fighting men in 
the field. When Charles V. was 
baptised in its cathedral, it accom- 
modated sixty-six thousand stran- 
gers, with their fifteen thousand 
horses. In the hundred days be- 
tween the return of Bonaparte and 
his fall it was rather a busy place 
in a diplomatic point of view, as 
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the runaway French king fixed his 
court at Ghent. The story is that, 
by watching there, one of Roths- 
child’s agents learned the news of 
the battle of Waterloo, and made 
his way to England with the news 
to his employer before the British 
government received the intelli- 
gence. Qutelet, the father of sta- 
tistical science, was professor of 
mathematics in the University of 
Ghent before he acquired Euro- 
pean fame. To-day Ghent is the 
headquarters ofthe Roman Catholic 
press in Belgium, and represents a 
party which would lay the liberties 
of the nation at the feet of the 
Pope. 


THE LOWLANDS. 


No. II]. GOWD AND SILLER. 
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THERE is a lassie, and she’s fair, 
Heigho and heigho ; 

She has gowd and riches rare, 
Heigho and heigho. 

I towd her that I lo’ed her well; 

She said, ‘ My gowd, and not mysel, 
Heigho and heigho ; 

Gowd and siller, gowd and siller, 
Gowd and siller, not mysel.’ 


I towd her that I’d cross the sea, 
Heigho and heigho ; 

The lassie hearkened not to me, 
Heigho and heigho. 

I towd her that I’d gang awa’, 


Come back a wealthy coof an’ a’, 
Heigho and heigho ; 

Gowd and siller, gowd and siller ; 
Come with siller, gowd, an’ a’. 


But then the lassie artfu’ vowed, 
Heigho and heigho ; 
‘Oh, I will marry land and gowd, 
Heigho and heigho. 
My land and gowd I give it thee, 
And noo ye needna’ cross the sea, 
Heigho and heigho.’ 
Gowd and siller, gowd and siller, 
And my own true lass for me. 
GORDON CAMPBELL. 





WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF § READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, ‘MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN the Princess Belle-Belle in 
the story is ravished from the castle 
and carried off by the wicked sor- 
ceress and demons of the rabble 
rout, she meets her troubles re- 
signed, and leaves them unchanged. 
No anxieties of mind are able to 
dim the lustrous splendour of her 
beauty, or to furrow that fair cheek 
with the lines of trouble. She 
plunges into the sea of sorrow 
with a natural sigh, and emerges 
witha smile. Prince Florio is sure 


to be constant; her loveliness is 
not evanescent like that of ordi- 
nary damsels; she can wait in 


patience because she knows the 
abiding disposition of her charms 
and the fidelity of her lover. Above 
all, she has no duties. Heroines 
are only expected to sit down. If 
the worst comes to the worst, she 
has but to cry, in the attitude of a 
startled fawn, ‘ Unhand me, sir !’ 
and straightway one at least of her 
defenders rushes in, sword drawn, 
and frees her in a twinkling from 
her oppressor. These dramatic 
rescues, indeed, are nothing more 
than the Princess Belle-Belle ex- 
pects. When the last chapter 
arrives, after which comes the real 
dullness of life, with tranquil wed- 
ded love and the rearing up to 
virtue of Princess Belle-Belle the 
second, she steps to the throne, 
and beneath the glare of the lime- 
light poses a graceful farewell ere 
she quits the agitated waters of 
adventure for the secluded haven 
of safety. In the after years she 
will yawn over the peaceful pre- 
sent while she recalls the variety 


and the charm, the doubts and the 
uncertainty, of the troubled past. It 
is a great thing to be a heroine of 
romance ; but then itis so different 
from being a heroine of reality. 
For in real land, Princess 
Belle-Belle is not alone in her mis- 
fortunes. If she is torn from the 
delights of her childhood; if the 
fabric of fortune fall about her 
ears; if the grim order of destiny 
oblige her to pack up her traps 
and be off and away from her 
earthly paradise,—she does not go 
alone. The thunderbolts which 
strike one, strike many; the mis- 
fortunes which fall upon one, fall 
upon all her family ; and the fair 
young princess, instead of bewail- 
ing her fate, must needs tuck up 
her sleeves, put on her oldest dress, 
and work with the rest and for the 
rest, oblivious save when the re- 
spite of night brings time for 
thought of all she has lost. 
Florio is gone. Ah, will he come 
back unchanged? The years are 
passing on; will they leave the 
cheek as fair, the eye as bright, the 
lips as ripe, the smile as ready, 
the dimples as deep? Poor Belle- 
Belle of reality! She forgets her- 
self in her devotion to the rest; 
she lives out her life spending it 
for others. Hers is the self-de- 
nial which is the highest lot of poor 
humanity, and yet seems to us crea- 
tures of self the hardest and the 
saddest. When the winters have 
passed their appointed number ; 
when her fair hair is touched with 
untimely gray ; when the crows’-feet 
have fallen too early around her ten- 
der eyes ; when her hands are rough 
with toil ; when her face, her sweet 
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comely face, is lined with care; 
when her shapely figureis shrunken; 
when the thousand little graces 
and delights of her maidenly ways 
are forgotten and lost,—Florio re- 
turns. He comes back to his 
Belle-Belle, but, alas, he loves her 
no more. Down falls the castle of 
cards ; the chambers of imagery 
are despoiled of all their golden 
pictures ; were it not for the vision 
that greets her streaming eyes and 
comforts her stricken heart, poor 
Belle-Belle would be sorrowful in- 
deed. But she has gained the 
higher glory. To those who wait 
and work comes a reward not 
hoped for or expected. The peace 
which passeth all understanding is 
theirs at last; theirs are the soft 
strains of rejoicing resignation ; 
theirs is a crown, if they care to 
wear it, more glorious than any 
wreath of the Nemean games; 
theirs is the golden harp, with 
which to celebrate the mysterious 
victory over sorrow and disappoint- 
ment ; the solution of the problem 
insoluble to the world, the final 
triumph of Love over Pain. 


We are on the highest slope of 
a breezy cliff, a foreland of the 
glorious coast which makes North 
Devon the loveliest of English 
counties. The path, mounting 
straight up from the village below 
without any curve or winding out 
of effeminate regard for the steep- 
ness of the hill, has left the thick 
hedges which at its lower levels 
rise over it on each side, like an old 
arch out of which the keystone has 
dropped, but which yet preserves 
its stability. It has passed beyond 
the fringe of flowers on either hand 
—the tall foxglove, yellow hawk- 
weed, pink herbrobert, and the 
white milfoil ; it has emerged upon 
the open down where it runs along 
the edge of the precipice, and looks 
out upon the tossing sea beneath 
and beyond. The great waves of 
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the Channel show from this height 
no signs of motion, save in the 
white lines ofcrested foam and wild 
seahorses’ manes, that lie flecked 
about the surface; the steamer 
below, that is tossing and rolling 
as she plunges along, seems to be 
moving as easily as on a sea of 
molten glass; the clouds that fly 
across the sky cast their shadows 
before and behind them upon the 
waters ; and the face of ocean, 
as you gaze upon it to its blue dis- 
tances beyond, is as bright, as pro- 
found, and as impenetrable as the 
face of the Sphinx rising out of the 
white sands and warmed with the 
cloudless sunshine of the desert. 
Forthat‘multitudinous smile’ which 
we quote so often is a subjective 
thing. We see in the ocean, as in 
nature, what we feel in ourselves : 
we are in a mood of laughter, and 
ocean smiles ; we are in a mood ot 
sadness, and ocean is grave; we 
are contemplative, and its face is 
like that of the owl-faced Athéné 
for unutterable wisdom. On 
either side the hill descends rapidly; 
on either side the view is nearly 
the same; to right and left is 
seen a circular cove, into which 
the waves rush through the narrow 
mouth and sweep back, dragging 
with them shingle, stones, drift- 
wood, sea-weed—all the flotsam 
and jetsam of a wild coast. On 
either side are long jagged teeth of 
rock, lying in slanting strata, 
stuck at the entrance of the little 
bay like sharks’ teeth, ready to grip 
and destroy. Behind the cove is 
the perpendicular face of the rock, 
with ledges on which grow wild 
rose, honeysuckle, blackberry, and 
bramble; and curving down to 
meet the sands slide the long 
slopes of the hill, planted thickly 
by the great gardener—Nature-— 
with giant ferns, among which a 
tall man would tramp, shoulder 
high, like some Titan among the 
palms ofa tropical island. On 
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the right hand is a narrow ledge of 
sand, with rock that crops up in 
dentated edges, and backed only 
by its bulwark of straight and 
steep precipice ; and on the left is 
a hamlet, consisting of half a dozen 
cottages, and one pretty house 
standing by itself, apart from the 
rest. You may distinguish it 
without the aid of any glass in this 
bright and clear August sunlight. 
It is little more than a cottage, 
with its single story rising above 
the verandah, which seems to run 
all round it; it is covered to its 
highest chimney-pots with a flow- 
ing robe of clematis, fringed with 
wistaria and virginia creeper ; and 
it has a fair lawn in front, stretch- 
ing away from the sea; and if you 
were near enough, you would see 
that its gardens are planted almost 
wholly with roses: roses of every 
colour ; roses white and red, of 
York and of Lancaster; roses 
brighter than any that bloom in 
the gardens of Gulistan ; roses of 
Provence and of Auvergne ; roses 
of Gueldres, and roses of England. 

Hard by the cottage is the 
church, never-failing adjunct of the 
English hamlet ; a gray old struc- 
ture, too large for the scanty con- 
gregation which on Sunday after- 
noons gathers within its mouldering 
walls. The pathway slopes down 
the hill to join the cart road—a 
slough of despond in the winter, 
and in the summer a gridiron of 
Saint Laurence. This winds in 
and out among the houses ; passes 
here by the mill-wheel, rolling 
slowly round under the light pres- 
sure of the streamlet, that drips 
rather than flows upon the broad 
feathers, and turns round the creak- 
ing strong machine; here by the 
gate of the farmyard, where the 
pigs lie poking contented noses 
into the reeking straw, content to 
believe that the days of transfor- 
mation into bacon are yet far off, 
though the fiat has already been 
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issued, and the knife of fate 
been sharpened ; here by an or- 
chard red and yellow with the 
apples that will soon be gathered 
and sent to the cider-press ; here 
by the village school, where the 
voices of the children are rising in 
the afternoon hymn of dismissal ; 
and lastly down to the shore, where 
the ruts are lost in sand andshingle. 
It is high tide, or else you might 
see the carts gathering the sea-weed 
which is drifted up in heaps ; but 
now the waves are beating and 
lashing about the sides of the cove, 
and the one boat which belongs 
to Comb Leigh is tossing like a 
cork at anchor. If you look in- 
land, you see along valley stretch- 
ing back far into the gray distance, 
where the mists of the summer 
afternoon lie over the hill-sides, 
and wrap the trees that are nearer 
with the softness of a Claude land- 
scape, and those that are farther 
with drapery of transparent muslin 
through which, as through the 
Coan robe, you may see the leafy 
limbs all ranged in seemly order. 
The meadows lie between the 
trees : broad slopes of green pasture 
land, or yellow with the ripened 
corn that waits to be cut. A fair 
English landscape, meaning peace 
and prosperity and the blessing of 
heaven and earth for many cen- 
turies. 

And on the cliff, on the very 
highest part, between the path and 
the precipice, where a gentle slope 
affords ten feet or so of breadth on 
which to lie and rest and watch the 
sea, are two young people. 

One ofthem—she—is sitting pull- 
ing a flower carelessly to pieces, 
and he is lying at her feet, looking 
now upon the sea beneath him, 
and now at the fair face above 
him. 

It is a face a little irregular of 
feature, though oval of form ; the 
forehead is too high, the chin a 
trifle too pronounced, the nose not 
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guite straight, but crowned with 
brown hair, with just—as the sun- 
light falls slantingly upon it—the 
smallest tinge of gold to give it 
colour and warmth. It is a face 
where you might expect a pair of 
bright and restless mutinous eyes; 
in their stead you find them clear 
and steadfast of expression—eyes 
whose depths a painter, could he 
study them, might takeas models for 
the illustration of many virtues, but 
chiefly those of courage, truth, and 
love. If I were to classify women, 
as my own sex has been so often 
classified by philosophers, I should 
divide her, first of all, into two great 
sections by means of her eyes. 
For the eyes of some women mean 
love, and of some an incapacity for 
love. The former are the sisters, 
wives, mothers, and aunts to whom 
children of all ages passionately 
cling ; the others are those whom 
we respect, or love perhaps, as iv 
duty bound, because they happen 
to be near to us. Their hearts 
are cold; they love themselves 
more than their own: if they have 
children, they neglect them ; if they 
have husbands, they slight them ; 
if they have abilities or the faculty 
of imitation, they write movingly 
about domestic affections with that 
unreal twang that we all know as 
well as the gag of an actor. The 
girl sitting on the cliff had eyes 
that could love; they rested from 
time to time furtively upon the 
curly head by her knees, and on 
the burly limbs which lay stretched 
at full length upon the sward. Her 
head was bare, and in her lap lay the 
straw hat she had worn up the hill. 

The young man broke the silence 
with a laugh. 

‘We have got metaphysical, 
Marion ; another word for nonsen- 
sical. Have we nothing better to 
talk about after our long parting? 
And tell me, cannot you find some 
way of reconciling duty with plea- 
sure ?” 


She turned her head a little to 
one side—girls in the country get 
these tricks and ways—while she 
thought a moment before she ans- 
wered : 

*I do think that the way of duty 
is sometimes a very hardone. And 
when so many people are disap- 
pointed in the world, when we 
read of so many lives falling short 
of their ideal, oh, surely it is better 
to give up thinking of life as bring- 
ing pleasure, and only make up 
our minds to bear and do what is 
right ! 

‘You to give up the pleasures of 
life, Marion? You—why, Demo- 
critus in—in—a_ brown. holland 
frock and a red rivbon !’ 

‘The ribbon is not red, but ma- 
genta.’ 

‘Matter of detail; and—and 
the prettiest little boots in the 
world.’ 

Here he stooped his head, and 
kissed the point of the young lady’s 
foot as it stuck saucily out of her 
skirts. 

She drew it back with a blush. 

‘Gerald, if life has pleasures 
and duties too, I think it has be- 
sides great nonsenses, which must 
not be allowed.’ 

‘Forgive me, Marion,’ he said, 
looking up with his frank smile. 
‘Forgive me, and let me finish. 
Do you seriously propose to give 
up looking for happiness ?” 

‘Ah, no,’ she replied, softening 
at once, and brightening like the 
face of a lake when the April cloud 
has passed. ‘No, not that, Ge- 
rald; I look for a great deal of 
happiness. I am happy now at 
home—lI hope to be happy always 
in some way or other; only I think 
it is not right to set all your heart 
upon one way of happiness.’ 

‘I do set mine,’ said the young 
man. ‘ Marion, I think life is full 
of joys and glorious gleams of hap- 
piness. They callitstormy. Non- 
sense! it is a Pacific Ocean for 
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calm and sunniness. See now, I 
am five-and-twenty, or very nearly ; 
you, Marion, are one-and-twenty. 
We have walked and talked to- 
gether for at least twelve years— 
how many unhappy days have we 
known ?” 

‘None, Gerald, thank God! 

‘ And how many shall we know? 
None, Marion,none! He sprang 
to his feet and looked out upon the 
sea, where the sun was hastening to 
his western bed. ‘It is an inven- 
tion of old women and cowards 
that misfortune is always hanging 
over us. Why should we pitch our 
songs in a minor key because bad 
things happen? They will not 
happen to us ; and if they do, our 
singing penitential psalms will not 
alter the course of events. “If I 
ever wanted a thing,” Byron used 
to pule and cry, “I never got it.” 
Then why the—I beg your pardon, 
Marion, why could he not help 
himself to it? Did he expect it 
would drop into his mouth? I 
hate a man who sits and wishes, 
when he might be up and working. 
It is far better to have no wishes 
at all, to sit and wait like an Arab. 
I used to watch them, Marion, in 
the desert, under the blue sky of 
evening and night, in their attitude 
of dignity, while we smaller fry 
chattered. They are the only 
people who want nothing and 
hope for nothing ; they accept and 
are contented. We who belong to 
a colder climate are for ever dis- 
contented with our lot ; we grumble 
and struggle. I respect the Arab 
gentleman, Marion, but I would 
rather be an Englishman.’ 

She laughed. 

*No one, at least, will accuse 
you of being contented with things 
as they are. Are you as great a 
Radical as you used to be when 
you left us four years ago? 

‘We are all Radicals at three-and- 
twenty, I suppose. But, Marion, 
I have found out now the truest 


happiness in life, and I mean to 
try for it.’ 

‘What is that, Gerald ? 

* Marion, it is love.’ 

She did not reply, but her cheek 
turned a deep red, and presently 
she became aware, without looking 
up, that his eyes were fixed on her. 
If you know people very well, and 
are thinking of them, you get to 
feel when they are looking at you 
without turning your own eyes to 
ascertain the fact. Perhaps this is 
an electric affinity, or perhaps it is 
biology, or perhaps we know all 
about a thing when we can give it 
a fine name. Scientific gentlemen, 
it is certain, when they have once 
called a milestone by a Greek 
name, are instantly enabled to see 
several inches deeper into it. 

‘Love, Marion,’ he went on, 
sinking again on the grass and 
gazing into her face, ‘ love requires 
two people. Let us two love one 
another.’ 

‘We always have, Gerald,’ the 
girl murmured. 

‘Always, Marion. How many 
times have we climbed this hill 
together, and sat here looking 
down upon the sea! We have 
been lovers always, from the days 
when I had to help you along if 
you got tired. Always we have 
loved each other, Marion. But I 
did not know how much, or with 
what kind of love, until I was com- 
ing back to England, and thought 
of you day and night. We used 
to be brother and sister, but we are 
that no more. The long separa- 
tion has parted the old bond be- 
tween us, but the new one has 
come in its place. I want you to 
be more to me than we have ever 
been befure to each other. Marion, 
I want you to be my wile.’ 

She was silent for a while. 

‘Tell me, dear, that you can 
love me with a warmer feeling 
than that of a sister for her bro- 
ther.’ 
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She looked him straight and full 
in the face ; there was no doubt, 
no hesitation there. 

‘I do love you, Gerald. I do 
not know how you want me to love 
you, but I am certain that no wife 
could ever love you more.’ 

He took her hand and kissed it, 
softly at first, and then passion- 
ately. 

‘The thought has never been 
out of my mind, dear Marion, since 
I became a man. _ I have seen no 
other girl that I could love, and I 
resolved to tell you my heart the 
first day we were alone together. 
Yesterday I was afraid to speak 
lest I might spoil all, lest I had 
made a mistake. Marion, we have 
made no mistake, have we? We 
love each other ; we will give each 
other our lives. Speak to me, 
dearest !’ 

‘If thy handmaid find favour in 
the eyes of my lord, and if—’ 

‘No, Marion, you are not my 
servant ; you are my princess and 
my queen.’ 

And this time he did not kiss 
her hand, but drew her face down 
to his own, and pressed her lips to 
his. It was not the first time the 
lips had met; but Marion’s heart 
passed from her with the kiss, and 
she drew back blushing, confused, 
trembling. 

Then Gerald began to tell her 
of the lives they would lead to- 
gether, and the happiness before 
them; and as he talked, Marion 
grew cold and her heart fell. She 
shivered. 

‘I feel,’ she said, ‘as if I had 
lost something.’ 

‘It is your hand that you have 
lost, my darling, for that is given 
to me.’ 

‘Not that, Gerald, not that,’ 
she replied. ‘Let us go home; I 
am cold.’ 

The clouds had gathered up 
from the south, and were lowering 
black before them as they turned 


to go down the hill to Comb Leigh. 
Marion turned for another look at 
the sea: the waves were black, and 
the gray face of ocean was troubled 
with the crow’s-feet of innumer- 
able cares. There was no sun- 
light on the waters, and sea and 
cloud were blended together in the 
far horizon. Gerald passed his 
arm through hers, and led her 
gently down the hill. 

‘Don’t be saddened by a rain- 
cloud, Marion dear,’ he whispered. 
‘Life has got nothing to do with 
weather. Look at the lightning 
up the valley! One might as well 
hear evil in the growling of the 
distant thunder.’ 

‘It is not the cloud,’ Marion re- 
plied, bursting into tears ; ‘it is not 
the cloud, Gerald; but as you 
spoke to me, dear, I knew that 
you loved me; I knew it was com- 
ing, and 1 felt so happy—oh, so 
happy !—all in a moment to know 
that you were really and truly my 
lover. I had not thought of it till 
the last few days, since you came 
home again, and we have been 
different to each other. And sud- 
denly my happiness seemed to be 
dashed like a cup of water from my 
lips. What does it mean, Gerald ? 
what does it mean ?” 

‘It means that my Marion is the 
best and dearest of all the girls 
that ever lived, as well as the pret- 
tiest and sweetest. It means that 
she gave me her heart, and felt 
cold for a moment for want of it. 
Put your hand to mine, dear, and 
you will feel yours beat there in 
place of mine. And it means that 
my love is a little frightened to 
think what she has done, and all 
she has pledged herself to. See, 
dear, the clouds are rising again 
over the woods; there is the rift 
among them, and the bit of blue. 
Look at the glint of sunshine on 
the copper beech yonder! Every- 
thing is brighter for the rain, 
though it has been but a shower 
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See how the hills seem to start 
into light and colour again ; that 
is a picture of our life, dear. 
Marion, Marion, stay here by the 
stile, and let me tell you again 
how I love you—so ; let me press 
you in myarms. Dear, dear, dear 
Marion, how I love you—how I 
love you!’ 

It was two hours later when they 
reached the bottom of the lane, 
hand in hand still, Marion bright 
again, laughing at herself, and ani- 
mated. 

At the gate of the Rosery they 
stopped. 

‘I must go home,’ said Gerald. 
*Tell your father what you like, 
dearest ; I shall tell mine to-night.’ 

‘I cannot say anything even to 
Adie, Gerald. Come and tell papa 
to-morrow. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, sweetheart, good- 
bye.’ He pressed her hands and 
looked her full in the face with 
eyes of passionate longing, a look 
that Marion was to treasure up in 
her heart for ever. The first ten- 
der words and the first warm look 
of a lover are as sacred to a woman 
as the first little shoes of her eldest 
born. Itseemed as if his eyes were 
on her and his hands in hers when 
she recovered from the first tamult 
of her heart, and lifted her eyes to 
watch her lover striding along the 
road that led up the valley to Cha- 
comb Hall. 


CHAPTER II. 

CapTaiN REVEL, on half-pay, of 
her Majesty’s Navy—that service 
which we treat so badly and regard 
so proudly—was not in any respect 
like the mariner Ben Bowling, or 
Admiral Benbow, or Lieutenant 
Luff, or any of the sailors with 
whom the literature of imagination 
has made the world familiar. He 
did not wear loose blue trousers 
and a pilot coat, nor did he hitch 
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up those garments in moments of 
aroused virtue, nor did he drink 
rum, nor did he swear, unless un- 
der provocation, nor did he stand 
habitually with his legs apart, nor 
did he have a red nose. He was 
a sailor of quite the modern school, 
though now a man of between fifty 
and sixty years of age, being a ra- 
ther quiet and precise man, with 
little of the self-assertion that usu- 
ally comes from habits of com- 
mand, modest of speech, and diffi- 
dent in manner. He was pale, and 
had cheeks hollowed with study ; 
short-sighted, and carried double 
glasses ; and was absent, frequently 
wandering away from the topic, 
and having to be recalled by his 
daughter Marion. He was a stu- 
dent in literature and a dabbler 
in science, as great a gardener as 
Adam, and learned in flowers, es- 
pecially roses, of which he had all 
the varieties that he could afford 
to buy. His face, with thin sharp 
features and delicately clear out- 
lines, proclaimed his foreign ex- 
traction; for Captain Fabien de 
Lussac Revel was a Frenchman 
and the son of a Frenchman, al- 
though an English officer. Out 
of the great army of émigrés, who 
mostly, it must be confessed, left 
their country for their country’s 
good, a few found commissions in 
the English navy, and fought as 
manfully against the France of the 
new régime as any Frenchman had 
ever fought under Sé-helles or La- 
bourdonnaye. Among these was 
the Comte de Reville, who carried 
abnegation of his country so far as 
to anglicise his name, and appeared 
on the Navy List as Lieutenant 
Revel. He never mounted any 
higher on the ladder of promotion, 
but he put his son into the service 
and brought him up as an English- 
man. Captain Revel preserved the 
papers which proved his ancestry 
and his title, in case he should ever 
wish to resume it, and pleased him- 
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self with the reflection, dear to every 
man with a pedigree, that his race 
was an ancient and honourable 
one, with a history as long as its 
pedigree. 

He came to Comb Leigh when 
he retired from the navy, some fif- 
teen years before our story opens, 
with three children, his half-pay, 
and a modest patrimony. He had 
married twice, and was then a 
widower for the second time. By 
the first marriage he lad one child, 
Marion, now twenty-two; by the 
second he had a son Fred, now 
nearly twenty, and a daughter, 
Adrienne, now sixteen. 

Marion you have seen: of two 
girls one is always the daughter of 
the house, the father’s friend and 
confidante—the ruler, if there be 
no mother; the prime minister, if 
there is; and in any case the 
teacher and adviser. This was 
Marion. As for the son, Fred, he 
was at Oxford, where it was felt 
certain that he would achieve great 
things. Adrienne, little Adie, was 
the plaything and darling, and, like 
all darlings, childish for her years 
and exacting of much tenderness 
and sympathy. 

It was a household full of ten- 
derness. ‘The captain was a soft- 
hearted man, fond of his children; 
the children, brought up in the se- 
clusion of a happy valley into 
which the outer world penetrated 
rarely, believed that no one was 
sO wise, so good, and so learned 
as their father. ‘Those are the 
happiest families, you will observe, 
where all believe in each other, 
just as he is the happiest man who 
most believes in himself. ‘The qua- 
lity of self-conceit, if it is valuable 
for the individual, is priceless for 
the family : we all know those do- 
mestic circles never tired of each 
other in which Jack, otherwise a 
miracle of stupidity, has the finest 
voice in the world ; Tom, who got 
prizes at school, is the cleverest 
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man in the world ; Susan, the saucer- 
eyed, is the prettiest girl; and Jane, 
witha face like a frying-pan, the most 
remarkable. Marion Revel honest- 
ly believed that her brother Fred 
was far cleverer than his compeers, 
though he failed to get any prizes 
at all as a boy, and had not yet 
distinguished himself at college ; 
while little Adie seemed to her the 
personification of brightness, afiec- 
tion, and beauty. To the outer 
world, Fred Revel was a good- 
natured handsome young fellow, 
who took things as easily as if he 
was born to ten thousand a year ; 
to the unprejudiced observer, Adie 
was a girl with a face which a few 
years might render beautiful, and 
a figure which required the ripen- 
ing of two or three summers before 
you could pronounce an opinion 
on it. As for their pursuits, Ma- 
rion and her father read, talked, 
painted, and sketched. Fred and 
Adie sang and played duets and 
were frivolous, while Marion looked 
down from her calm height of two- 
and-twenty, and thought that chil- 
dren must be indulged. And, up 
to the present, if the captain has 
had any anxiety about his son’s 
future it has not crossed his lips. 
In truth he has not. When Fred 
refused at thirteen to go into the 
navy his father was grieved, but 
let the boy have his way. When 
he grew older and: resolved upon 
going to the University, the cap- 
tain, convinced that education 
was the finest thing in the world, 
devised with Marion schemes of 
pinching and economy, to get for 
the boy all the advantages of learn- 
ing. He is at present making the 
most of those advantages. He at- 
tends the college lectures, at which 
undergraduates learn so much and 
are so thankful for; thanks to the 
thoughtful kindness of Oxford 
tradesmen, he has a fair mount oc- 
casionally, a tolerable glass of cla- 
ret in his rooms, can give those 
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little breakfasts by which the fatigues 
of profound study are dispelled, 
can decorate his apartments with 
costly engravings, and can partake 
in all the amusements of the place. 
Oxford and Cambridge are rich 
indeed in endowments, but they 
are richer in those kindly philan- 
thropists who force fine things 
upon inexperienced youth, and 
teach them lessons, never contem- 
plated by the pious founders, in 
the luxury of that rich outer world 
to which few undergraduates will 
ever belong. Like so many of his 
kind, young Fred Revel too, on his 
allowance of two hundred pounds 
a year, was living at the rate of a 
thousand in eight months, without 
as yet troubling himself as to what 
the end may be. 

Ah, how pleasant it is, this pa- 
radise of the youthful fool, whose 
every banquet is a delight, and 
every noisy revelry a feast of rea- 
son! A dream from which the 
awaking may be bitter, but the re- 
collection is sweet. It is not orly, 
you see, that you have got to pay 
for it all, because even the philan- 
thropy of Oxford tradesmen cannot 
be expected to last after you go 
down, but that you have lost the 
very power of enjoying the things 
that were once so pleasant. We 
in England have much to be thank- 
ful for, and especially that we have 
two such places as Oxford and 
Cambridge, where for three years 
the poorest undergraduate may en- 
joy the privileges of unlimited tick, 
and feel all the reality of being 
rich, The English University is 
like a dream of fairyland: in it those 
who work and are good boys and 
are lucky get pocketsful of money 
for all the rest of their lives; those 
who lie idling in the sun or sit sing- 
ing in the shade are patted on the 
head by their tutors, tempted to 
eat, drink, and be merry by the 
benefactors above named, and 
troubled by no difliculties or debts 
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till the allotted time runs out. So 
the Sheikh of the Mountains took 
his young men into an Eden, 
where houris brought them iced 
sherbet and played with them upon 
beds of roses for three days and 
three nights ; then they were taken 
out, and paid the penalty for the 
brief season of joy by a life of obe- 
dience and slavery. After all, they 
could remember. 

The girls naturally knew nothing 
of this pleasantness ; girls are taught 
very properly to believe that young 
men are always engaged in intense 
study when they are not discussing 
points of philosophy. Marion and 
Adie thought that Fred was hard 
at work. When he came home, 
resplendent in the gorgeous cos- 
tume proper to the High, he wanted 
a long holiday and must put away 
his books. Moreover, he must 
tell them of the Oxford world. 
Fred was willing to listen to rea- 
son; during the vacations he was 
content to forego the improvement 
of his mind, and devoted himself, 
like the best of brothers, to boat- 
ing, fishing, and his sisters. 

This little anglicised French 
family, living in the quietest place 
in all England, without any rela- 
tions or connections in the country, 
where they had settled like Naomi 
in the tribe of Judah, had but one 
house where they could find inter- 
course with the outer world. It 
lay a mile and a half up the valley, 
and was called Chacomb Hall. 
There had been a hamlet of Cha- 
comb and a race of Squire Cha- 
combs from time immemorial. No 
Chacomb had ever distinguished 
himself; no event connected the 
place with the history of the coun- 
try ; the annals of the hamlet re- 
membered no village Hampden, so 
that very likely there never was one 
there at all; and if there had beena 
Milton ever born among them, he 
was mute and inglorious, and so 
might just as well have beenaSmith. 
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But for the Revels there was Ge- 
rald Chacomb. 

He was older than Marion by 
some four years, and had been her 
only friend and chief companion. 
The two, when Gerald was at home 
for his holidays, roamed about the 
hills together like Paul and Vir- 
ginia, as loving and as thoughtful 
of each other, though of sterner 
stuff than that sentimental and un- 
fortunate couple. They knew every 
bird in the woods by its call, every 
wild flower, and every treg, ‘Rey 
were wise in the manners ,.uad,cus- 
toms of the smaller beasts of prey— 
weasels and polecats and martens 
and their like, which lie hidden in 
the Devonshire woods ; they learn- 
ed together by long familiarity that 
neglected science of woodcraft 
which no books can teach; and 
when the boy, obeying the instincts 
of his nature, took to reading works 
of travel and natural history, it 
was to Marion that he read them, 
filling her soul as well as his own 
with images of the strange wild 
animals of those Southern lands, 
dim with the haze of perpetual 
heat, filled with the haunted silence 
of a tropical noon, and bright with 
the splendour of cobra, panther, 
and jaguar. ‘They sat side by side 
on the edge of the cliff while Ned 
read aloud of the mighty river, 
across whose broad bosom the 
green and gold serpents glide in 
the blaze of the sun; on whose 
shores lie the lazy alligator, and to 
whose waters come to lap, at morn- 
ing and at eve, the chattering mon- 
key, the sleek puma, and the giant 
python. ‘It is over there, Marion.’ 
Gerald would point across the sea. 
‘Only three weeks’ voyage, and we 
could get there and see it for our- 
selves. When I am a man I will 

0 > 


When he was a man he did go. 
Nothing could stop him. He left 
the University, where he had de- 
voted his time chiefly to the culti- 
VOL. XVI, 
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vation and personal friendship of 
snakes, badgers, hedgehogs, and 
such ‘varmint,’ and obtained a 
travelling fellowship, which, with 
the little tortune he had inherited 
from his mother, made him inde- 
pendent of his father’s opposition. 

Marion stayed at home and tried 
to paint—it was her only accom- 
plishment—the scenes which Ge- 
rald’s letters described. She cover- 
ed acres of paper with imaginary 
sketches, in which were reproduced 
his stories of the life he ied upon 
the Amazons and Orinoco. 

While he worked, she, woman 
like, looked on, watched, and wait- 
ed, almost unconscious of the place 
he filled in her life. 

Four years: it is a long time 
even in the life of a man whose 
years are like a piled-up sheaf, and 
whose days are hastening swiftly to 
their autumn, as the waters hurry 
the faster as they near the fall ; 
but it is a great gap indeed in that 
period when a girl is becoming a 
woman. Marian was eighteen 
when Gerald Chacomb went away, 
full then of the trembling per- 
plexities and twilight visions of the 
future which surround the way of 
a girl. She was twenty-two when 
he came back, a woman ripe for 
love; and Gerald Chacomb was 
doubly a man, because he was a 
lover. 


CHAPTER III. 
GERALD CHACOoMB strode with 
swinging step along the road up the 
valley to Chacomb Hall, his heart 
aglow, his eyes aflame, his lips 
trembling with the recollection of 
the last two hours. Nor did he 
trouble himself to wonder how his 
father might take it. That con- 
sideration indeed, one must own, 
was not one that often stood in the 
way of his resolutions. His plan 
was rather to treat the paternal per- 
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mission as a kind of grace after 
meat; to act first, and ask after- 
wards ; to do, and then, with filial 
care that his father should have 
some part, to insure a kind of post- 
humous concurrence in the deed. 
And as he stepped along, his 
thoughts ran mainly on the life he 
would lead at Chacomb. 

‘The governor wants me to live 
at home and potter about among 
the Collection. Hang the Collec- 
tion! Well, he will be happy. 
Marion will like to be near her own 
people, so she will be happy too. 
Ishould like to take her away with 
me somewhere, but I suppose that 
cannot be. My pretty Marion!’ 

Then he fell to making resolu- 
tions such as the well-regulated 
young lover always forms. Some 
of these lover’s resolutions, it may 
be remarked, do not become pav- 
ing-stones for the service of the 
devil. 

About a mile from Comb Leigh 
he was awakened disagreeably from 
his meditations by the appearance 
of a man waiting for him by the 
roadside. He was a big burly man, 
dressed in a fashion not often seen 
in the lanes of North Devon: a 
sober suit of black with a tall hat ; 
his long-tailed frockcoat swung 
back from his big brawny shoul- 
ders; and his waistcoat, as far re- 
moved from the M.B. type as is 
possible in a black waistcoat, 
showed an expanse of shirt-front 
which might have been whiter ; his 
trousers were wide and bulged at 
the knees, as if he sat writing in 
them with his feet under the chair, 
after the manner of those to whom 
Nature has not been prodigal in the 
matter of legs ; his hat was glossy, 
and yet not new; and he wore no 
gloves. In his hand he carried a 
silk umbrella, which had seen 
slenderer days; and about the 
whole appearance of the man there 
was manifest the desire to preserve 


somehow a respectable exterior. 


His features were coarse and com- 
mon, but not more vulgar than may 
be seen in many a man who is bid- 
den to sit up high at great feasts. 
When he laughed, which was often, 
he laughed with the mouth, and not 
the eyes ; when he smiled, the fre- 
quency of his smiles depending a 
good deal on the company he was 
in, he smiled with his lips, and 
showed his teeth; strangers, who 
were apt to take a vehement dis- 
like to him at first sight, often 
fory P'themselves before the even- 
ing wa8-dver talking confidentially 
to him, and next morning repelled. 
His name was Joseph Chacomb, 
and he was Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and a first 
cousin to Mr. Chauncey Chacomb, 
the Squire of Chacomb Hall. 

‘You here?’ said Gerald, hold- 
ing out his hand with no very cor- 
dial show. 

‘I am, as you see, my boy,’ re- 
turned the other. ‘And right glad 
to welcome the traveller home. 
Left the patients with a brother 
poisoner. He is younger than I 
am, and his conscience is clearer. 
Came down last night as far as 
Exeter. You are looking in splen- 
did condition. As for your father, 
he is a different man already. You 
know, my dear boy, his temper.’ 

‘Never mind my father’s tem- 
per.’ 

‘I don’t mind it. I am the only 
man who never did mind it. In 
fact, I rather like it. If I was his 
son, I daresay I should think a 
good deal of it. Being only Doc- 
tor Chacomb—Joe Chacomb— 
with a practice like a joint-stock 
company— Why? _ Because_ it’s 
limited—I can afford to sit down 
and laugh. However, he has made 
a splendid addition to the Collec- 
tion—an undoubted Dow, and he’s 
now at home with it on his knees. 
My cousin Chauncey ought to have 
been a good father if he treated his 
baby—you, the only—as he treats 
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his Collection. But perhaps your 
head was not by an Old Master, eh? 
after an Old Master.’ 

Gerald was irritated, partiy at a 
long-standing dislike of the man, 
and partly owing to the interruption 
to his thoughts, but he laughed. 

‘You are on your way home, I 
suppose. Captain Revel is with 
your father. It wants two hours of 
dinner. This Devonshire air, what 
an appetite it gives! If I lived 
here, I would have two dinners a 
day and a supper. It must be 
dreadful to be a poor man at Cha- 
comb. Perhaps it is to escape the 
country appetite that so many poor 
people come up to London—that, 
and to get their medical attendance 
for nothing. Tell me about your 
travels, Gerald. Your beard im- 
proves you, and you've filled out 
about the shoulders. You are like 
your grandfather; he was a fair 
Chacomb. Your father is a black 
Chacomb. And I ama red Cha- 
comb. We are nearly prismatic. 
All the colours of the family repre- 
sented in us three. In the smok- 
ing-room to-night you shall tell me 
some of your adventures, eh ?’ 

He winked and looked so know- 
ing that Gerald felt inclined to 
kick him. 

‘By Jove! I wish I had had 
your chances of seeing the world. 
But when I was one-and-twenty I 
was walking the hospital; and 
ever since I’ve been making blue 
pills and brewing black draughts. 
All the rest of the Pharmacopeia is 
humbug, Gerald. With blue pills 
and black draughts I'd clear out 
half the sick wards of the hospital: 
beat doctors black and blue, eh? 
But never mind that. ‘Tell me 
where you went, and all about it. 
The squire is a little hazy in geo- 
graphy. Hang me, if he does not 
think Brazil is in Africa.’ 

Presently they reached Chacomb 
Hall. 

Tne Hall was approached by an 
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avenue of elms, under which the 
carriage-drive ran, grandly arched 
over by branches so close together 
that the crowded leaves supported 
each other, and remained upon the 
trees till January. The house stood 
on a slope; a great square stone 
house, with no pretensions to 
beauty save a western gable. This 
portion was built of brick; a warm 
and soft brick, over which years 
had spread a mellow tinge; two 
sides of it were clothed with ivy; 
the third looked due west down 
the valley to the sea; and in clear 
days—most days in North Devon 
are clear—you got a glimpse of 
Lundy in the far distance from the 
upper window. This bit, the last 
of the old Hall, had been merci- 
fully preserved by that interposi- 
tion of Providence which killed the 
former squire, and gave the estate 
to his cousin, Gerald’s father. 
Between Chauncey Chacomb as 
a young man and the estate there 
had once been so many lives, that 
in accepting a clerkship in Somer- 
set House at a hundred a year, he 
thought himself provided with all 
the goods the gods would send 
him. Dis aliter visum. The owner 
of Chacomb had no children ; the 
intervening lives fell in ; and Chaun- 
cey at thirty came into possession. 
At thirty-five he took a wife. 
Also, about this period, he began 
to form those Collections of his 
which, he felt, could make him fa- 
mous. When he was thirty-seven his 
wife presented him with a son; the 
same annus mirabilis was also re- 
markable for the acquisition of a 
rose noble; an original Murillo, pur- 
chased through the agency and by 
the advice of Mr. Burls, the eminent 
picture-dealer; the picking up of an 
ancient pike-head, which marvel- 
lously resembled the useful end of 
a modern spade; and for the death 
of his wife, who never recovered 
the effects of her confinement. 
The Collection was the bugbear 
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of Gerald Chacomb’s boyish exist- 
ence. He knew every glass case 
and its contents. He knew by 
heart the expository discourse with 
which his father would explain his 
treasures while he exhibited them 
to the unhappy wanderer whose 
steps brought him to the door. 
The cases were placed in what 
Mr. Chacomb called his library, 
though he never read, and his son 
had carried away the books to his 
own side of the house, the old 
portion. They contained coins, 
flint implements, bronze  orna- 
ments, beads, swords and daggers, 
and a multifarious collection over 
which the rustic gaped, and the 
antiquary yawned. For, in truth, 
Mr. Chacomb’s Collection was as 
valueless a set of trumpery for- 
geries, worthless curios, modern 
antiques, and twopenny bric-a-brac 
as might be picked up at Cairo, 
Rome, Naples, Jerusalem, or any 
other place where the chief indus- 
try is that of forging ancient relics. 
No bishop of the twelfth century, 
travelling to Palestine for the good 
of his sinful soul, was more eager 
after saints’ bones than Mr. Cha- 
comb after any old fragment to 
which he could attach a history. 
He had travelled too, and brought 
home with him, after each voyage, 
stones from the places he had 
visited. These got a good deal 
mixed on the way, so that what 
had been a fragment from Luxor 
was exhibited as a specimen of the 
marble of the Acropolis at Athens, 
and what had been knocked off 
the long-suffering Sphinx, was 
labelled as a stone from the Colos- 
seum of Rome. Young Mr. Cha- 
comb too, in his irreverence for 
the past, had still farther jumbled 
and confused things by altering 
labels and changing stones—sins 
pardonable only on the score of 
youth and ignorance of archzo- 
logy. 

All his spare moments Mr. Cha- 
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comb devoted to writing the cata- 
logue of his Collection. It was a 
bulky manuscript, which he con- 
stantly wrote, rewrote, and cor- 
rected. Here was recorded the 
history of each precious relic, told 
at length with all the circumstances 
connected with its find, and an 
excursus on the probable connec- 
tion of the treasure with the polli- 
tical history of the period at which 
Mr. Chacomb’s imagination chose 
to fix the date. The document 
was the repository of all that its 
author owned of fancy, history, or 
scholarship. His reading, such as 
it was, bore perpetually upon his 
catalogue ; he bought journals of 
the archzological societies, and he 
hunted them for new hints with 
which to embellish his catalogue. 

On the walls of the room in 
which the ‘Chacomb Collection’ 
was placed hung a dozen master- 
pieces, to which the squire added 
as opportunity offered. ‘I have,’ 
he was wont to say, ‘ only a few pic- 
tures, but I am proud to say that 
they are originals.’ 

In one sense they were originals, 
having been mostly painted for 
Mr. Burls, and at the request of 
that distinguished collector, by one 
of the young men in his employ ; 
their natural merits being set off 
and improved by a resemblance, 
perhaps accidental, to one or other 
of the great masters. Any one can 
copy a picture in a gallery, but it 
requires a painter of genius to pro- 
duce a work in the style of a mas- 
ter. Latterly, however, Mr. Burls 
had had no dealings with his former 
patron ; for Dr. Joseph Chacomb 
suddenly developed a curious taste 
in oil-paintings, and became the 
fortunate means of introducing to 
his cousin one or two chefs @euvre 
of the very greatest value, which 
he obtained for him, on commis- 
sion, at a comparatively small cost. 

Gerald found his father, as usual, 
in the Collection. The glass cases 
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were open ; on the table stood his 
basin of water, his hydrochloric 
acid for treating the coins, his 
camel’s-hair brush, and his labels. 
But instead of fussing, as usual, 
among them, the squire was sitting 
in an easy-chair by the window, 
nursing a blackened and smoke- 
dried picture in a tarnished gilt 
frame. And standing by him, 
eye-glasses in hand, was Captain 
Revel. 

Mr. Chauncey Chacomb’s ap- 
pearance did not, at first sight, pro- 
claim aloud his parentage of Ge- 
rald. For his son was fair and tall, 
square-shouldered and _ stalwart, 
while his father was short and dark. 
Gerald’s face was round andcomely, 
while his father’s was sharp and 
hard. The squire, in fact, recalled 
the old portraits of Richard the 
Third. He had the same look of 
ability in the low square forehead ; 
the same cunning which the lim- 
ner always depicts in the expres- 
sion of that wicked Plantagenet : 
he was strong, like Richard, and 
like Richard, he was slightly de- 
formed, though not in the same 
way; for his right shoulder was 
higher than his left. This gave 
his appearance an awkwardness to 
which no familiarity ever quite ac- 
customed his friends. His manner 
was always cold, but with a studied 
civility. He smiled a good deal, 
but not so often nor in the same 
way as his cousin the doctor ; and 
ne never deceived any living soul 
into the belief that he was going 
to commit, for him or her, an un- 
selfish act. Chauncey Chacomb, 
as a clerk in the Admiralty, was 
unsocial and unpopular. When 
the news came of his cousin’s 
death, there was an impious but 
intelligible expression of feeling 
among his fellows, that so great a 
piece of fortune might have been 
bestowed more fitly upon one with 
more of the makings of a good 
fellow. As a lady supplies with 
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céruse, rouge, padding, and other 
artful agencies the deficiencies of 
Nature, so Mr. Chacomb learned to 
wreathe his face in habitual smiles, 
and assume a cordiality towards 
the world which he did not feel. 
He was not cynical, but indil- 
ferent ; he did not sneer at people, 
nor was he envious of them, nor 
did he impute unworthy motives, 
nor did he say bitter and carping 
things ; he was only cold and care- 
less. To the aims and objects of 
his kind, to the tendencies and 
movements of his time, to the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of men and 
women,—to these hopes and fears 
Chauncey Chacomb was dead. He 
loved but one created thing—not 
himself, because he was too con- 
scious of his own defects to love 
Chauncey Chacomb, but his son ; 
and he had only one vulnerable 
point at which his hide of indiffer- 
ence could be pierced by a simple 
pin’s point—his invaluable Collec- 
tion. 

When the rhinoceros, at whom 
you may discharge your arrows and 
hurl your javelins till you are tired, 
actually feels the prick of one which 
by accident has found out the thin 
place in that hide which has been 
carelessly flungacross the creature’s 
back like a railway-rug over a lady’s 
knees, he begins to rage and roar, 
and makes things perilous for the 
black Nimrods in his neighbour- 
hood. The rhinoceros, in fact, gets 
into a vulgar rage, and plays indis- 
criminate devilry. The elephant, 
on the other hand, if anybody hurts 
him, keeps his resentment to him- 
self till the chance comes of paying 
off old scores. ‘Then he puts his 
big foot on the offender, who is 
seldom strong enough to preserve 
much rotundity after the operation, 
and pretends that it was by acci- 
dent. 

Mr. Chauncey Chacomb, not ele- 
phantine in any other respect, had 
the nature of that glorious creature 
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in this, that he nursed his wrath. 
When he was offended he smiled, 
and taking the injury night after 
night to bed with him, tenderly 
looked after it, fostered and fed it, 
kept it always alive and flourishing, 
and looked on admiringly while the 
little ugly monster grew up into a 
great amorphous Frankenstein. 
He brooded over a wrong. He 
pleased himself with inventing 
schemes of imaginary revenge, on 
which he would gloat, picturing the 
agonies of the victim and his own 
ungodly triumph. Twenty years 
before this story begins, he had re- 
ceived, as he thought, a great in- 
jury and a wanton insult from a 
man who unthinkingly scoffed at 
his ancient arrow-heads, and dis- 
puted the authenticity of his be- 
loved rose noble. The man who 
did it had long ago forgotten the 
whole thing, but in Chauncey Cha- 
comb’s mind it was flourishing like 
an evergreen bay-tree, growing ever 
taller and spreading wider, like a 
Norfolk-Island pine. For twenty 
years he had been in almost daily 
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intercourse with this man, dining 
at his table, walking and talking 
with him, asking and giving advice, 
receiving his confidences, and ap- 
pearing, to all the rustic world of 
Comb Leigh, his dearest and most 
intimate friend. 

And he hated him all the time. 
Day after day, and night after night, 
Chauncey Chacomb pursued the 
shadow of an imaginary revenge 
for an imagined injury. It was a 
sort of habit. Perhaps he would 
have done his enemy no harm had 
he found the opportunity. But the 
hatred, unforgivingness, and malice 
lay in his heart, like those little 
devils whom the magician puts into 
bottles—so lively and so harmless, 
so long as the bottle is corked. 

This enemy who believed him- 
self, who was believed by every- 
body, to be Chauncey Chacomb’s 
greatest friend, was the man who 
stood by him looking at the newly- 
bought picture when Gerald and 
the doctor came into the room. 

It was Captain Revel, Marion’s 
father. 


[To be continued. | 
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A PARAPHRASE, 


——>——_ 


THE beggar fattens on lameness, 

The gardener thrives by his spade, 
The changer lives by his ducats, 

And I—by loving, sweet maid. 


Therefore I am thy debtor 

For thy false and fickle heart, 
For a large amount of money 

I have found in my love-smart. 


The sorrow that overtook me 

I wrote by the midnight lamp: 
’Tis published in small octavo 

By Messrs. Hofman and Campe. 


H. BUXTON FORMAN, 





HALF THE PENALTY. 


By CHARLES HERVEY, 


——S on 


In the palmy days of Wiesbaden, 
when his Serenity the Duke of 
Nassau still held his hunting-seat 
at the Platte, and that scarcely less 
important personage, Herr Baron 
von Wellens, high-priest of the 
local Hades, presided over the 
destinies of the Kursaal ; when the 
name of Bismarck only suggested 
a jovial and champagne-loving don 
vivant, and no signs of Prussian 
occupation as yet disturbed the 
sylvan tranquillity of the Nerothal, 
—there dwelt in one of the little 
streets leading out of the Wilhelm- 
strasse Herr Ignatz Bummel, the 
hero of the present sketch. A tai- 
lor, as his father and grandfather 
had been before him, he had for 
some years exercised his calling 
far from the sunny Rhineland in a 
secluded London suburb; until, 
having amassed, by dint of industry 
and economy, a snug little capital, 
and unable any longer to resist the 
combined influences of Heimweh 
and another motive which shall be 
hereafter specified, he—having pre- 
viously disposed of his stock-in- 
trade and goodwill to an aspiring 
young comp.triot—finally resolved 
on returning to his native town 
Wiesbaden, where he had modestly 
but comfortably established him- 
self and spouse shortly before the 
commencement of this veracious 
history. 

Herr Bummel, at the time of his 
resumption of citizenship in the 
Duchy of Nassau, was what the 
Germans call ‘ ein hoher fiinfziger,’ 
or, in common parlance, nearer 
sixty than fifty, and as stout and 
merry a boon companion as you 


could meet with between Frankfort 
and Cologne. It was a pleasure 
to see him, with the still buxom 
Triidchen (otherwise Gertrude) on 
his arm, wandering on a summer's 
evening through the shady anlage 
in the direction of Sonnenberg, or 
later—between ten and eleven— 
surrounded by a group of congenial 
spirits, smoking his china-bowled 
pipe and laying down the law in 
the Bierbrauerei, opposite the rail- 
way station. But where he was 
really in his element was when 
occupying his favourite chair be- 
side Herr Todtenkopf, the crou- 
pier, so called from his striking re- 
semblance to a death’s-head, at the 
roulette table, ‘his custom always 
of an afternoon,’ and one which, 
in the opinion of the thrifty and 
timorous Frau Bummel, would have 
been ‘ more honoured in the breach 
than the observance ; for the ex- 
tailor’s passionate love of play in 
any shape, and especially in that 
of the rolling, jerking, and twirling 
ivory ball, was the sole apple of 
discord in the otherwise happy 
ménage, which, without that perilous 
propensity, might have rivalled the 
fabled felicities of Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, or, at the very least, estab- 
lished an indisputable claim to 
the flitch of Dunmow. Unfortu- 
nately, Herr Bummel had in the 
course of his London career con- 
tracted an intimacy with a brother 
snip, a native of Frankfort, and 
formerly, on high days and _ holi- 
days, an assiduous frequenter of 
the neighbouring boards of green 
cloth at Homburg, Nauheim, and 
Wiesbaden. From him he had 
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heard tempting stories of adven- 
turous neophytes being suddenly 
enriched by a turn of the wheel, 
and had been initiated into an in- 
fallible system, which (always pro- 
vided that the player’s patience 
and capital were not previously 
exhausted) no bank in the long- 
run could possibly resist. These 
téte-a-téte conversations, frequently 
repeated, and seasoned with the 
fragrant weed and copious pota- 
tions of ‘af-an-af, had inspired 
Herr Bummel with a noble ardour, 
much to the satisfaction of his 
future successor, Herr Schnapper, 
who, being as anxious to obtain 
possession of the business as the 
other was to get rid of it, had not 
scrupled to relate in his turn divers 
apocryphal but appropriate anec- 
dotes, tending to the glorification 
of the enterprising Garcia and his 
bank-breaking colleagues, which 
effectually dispelled the remaining 
hesitations of the unsuspecting 
Schneider. The result was, as 
above narrated, the return of our 
hero, ‘his soul in arms and eager 
for the fray,’ to the land of his birth, 
revelling by anticipation in the 
pleasing conviction that his modest 
contributions in the shape of taxes 
to the ducal treasury would be re- 
paid a thousandfold by the count- 
less piles of florins and double 
fredericks he intended to extract 
from the overflowing coffers of the 
Baron von Wellens. 

But “homme propose, and—you 
know the rest. In the multitude of 
his calculations he had omitted 
one solitary item, and, as it turned 
out, a very important one. 

Among the many conditions an- 
nexed to the agreement between 
the government of Nassau and the 
proprietors of the bank was a spe- 
cial clause, by which it was strictly 
enjoined that no inhabitant of the 
town of Wiesbaden should be per- 
mitted to play at the rouge-et-noir 
or roulette tables, on pain of cer- 
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tain penalties enumerated for the 
edification of the parties concerned. 
Of this prohibition Herr Bummel, 
who had emigrated when too young 
to care about or understand such 
matters, was wholly unaware ; and, 
had he kept his own counsel, might 
probably have continued to enjoy 
his postprandial recreation without 
let or hindrance. Fate, however, 
had willed otherwise: ‘when the 
wine’s in the truth comes out,’ runs 
the old saying ; and an impromptu 
supper, offered by him one evening 
to a select party of his fellow- 
citizens at the restaurant on the 
road to Sonnenberg, was the cause 
of much ultimate tribulation to the 
worthy man. Before the third 
bottle of Niersteiner had been un- 
corked on this festive occasion, the 
host had already become eloquent 
on his pet topic, arguing in favour 
of the /afis vert as a judicious in- 
vestment of capital, and dwelling 
with great minuteness of detail on 
the advantages of a peculiar system 
adopted by himself. 

‘ But surely, friend Bummel,’ in- 
terrupted one of the party—the 
stout burly landlord of the Blue 
Lion—‘ you are speaking from 
hearsay. Your theory may be per- 
fectly correct, but practically you 
can know nothing about it.’ 

‘Why not? inquired Herr 
Bummel, in a slightly offended 
tone. 

‘Why not! Because you are a 
Wiesbadener, and have no more 
right to risk a kreutzer at the table 
than any of us. What is the fine 
in\such cases, Herr Kriechwurm ?” 
he continued, addressing his oppo- 
site neighbour, a spare sallow in- 
dividual with ferret-like eyes, who 
had been attentively listening to 
the conversation. 

‘ Fifty florins for the first offence, 
Herr Baumhauer,’ replied the per- 
sonage appealed to. 

‘ Kinderpossen! Stuff and non- 
sense |’ retorted the donor of the 
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feast. ‘I'll wager no one will ever 
think of interfering with me.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure of that,’ mut- 
tered Herr Baumhauer, shaking his 
head doubtfully. 

Herr Kriechwurm said nothing, 
but his keen eyes twinkled curi- 
ously as he helped himself to a 
bumper of Niersteiner. 


About a week after the evening 
in question, on returning from his 
usual expedition to the Kursaal, 
Herr Bummel found his wife poring 
over a suspicious-looking paper, 
partly printed, partly written. 

‘Alle Wetter’ he exclaimed, as 
he glanced at its contents. It was 
a summons to attend in person on 
the following morning at the Bureau 
de Police. 

‘Eine schine Bescheerung! A 
pretty business!’ he murmured, 
throwing the document impatiently 
on the table. ‘Old Baumhauer 
was right after all.’ 

The Polizei in Germany has 
never been remarkable as a school 
for politeness ; and in this respect 
its representatives under the house 
of Nassau, setting aside the differ- 
ence of uniform, were exactly on a 
par with their Prussian neighbours. 
Our hero’s reception by the tightly- 
buttoned, beetle-browed official 
was therefore, it may well be ima- 
gined, neither gracious nor reas- 
suring, consisting of a short dicta- 
torial interrogatory, followed by a 
peremptory demand of fifty florins, 
which were forthwith paid over by 
the transgressor of the banco-ducal 
code, luckily prepared for this emer- 
gency, to the attendant grefier. 

‘ And remember, Herr,’ were the 
functionary’s parting words, ‘ that a 
similar offence will entail upon you 
a fine of one hundred florins. One 
hundred florins ! he repeated, with 
a portentous frown and a magis- 
terial wave of his hand, as a sign 
that the interview was at an end. 
Herr Bummel took the hint and 
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retired, but paused a moment in 
the outer office, where a clerk was 
writing. Slipping a thaler quietly 
into the subordinate’s palm, he in- 
quired in a low tone, ‘To whom 
am I indebted for this summons ?” 

The clerk hesitated, looked at 
the thaler, and finally pocketing it, 
whispered, ‘To Herr Hieronymus 
Kriechwurm.’ 

* Herr Kriechwurm !’ echoed the 
other, perfectly bewildered. ‘Why 
should e inform against me ?’ 

‘He gets half the penalty,’ was 
the reply. 


The untoward event above re- 
corded had for some time the effect 
of moderating the speculative mania 
of the Schneider ex retraite, and no 
one profited more by the change 
than the amiable and hitherto oc- 
casionally neglected ‘Triidchen. 
Instead of the eternal knitting 
with which she had been wont to 
beguile her solitary afternoons, she 
might now be seen proudly leaning 
on the arm of her liege lord, ad- 
miring the specimens of parti- 
coloured crystals from the Nahe- 
Thal in the shops beneath the 
colonnade, or placidly listening to 
the dulcet strains of Keler Bela’s 
orchestra. A Sunday trip to Ma- 
yence, a dinner at the one-o’clock 
tabled’ héte of the Hotel du Rhin, 
and a digestive stroll in the gar- 
dens during the performance of 
the Austrian military band were 
no longer regarded as myths by 
the happy Hausfrau; and in the 
inmost recesses of her heart she 
felt almost inclined to pardon the 
iniquities of the treacherous Kriech- 
wurm. Herr Bummel’s visits to the 
Kursaal were few and far between, 
and principally confined to the 
reading-room, where he studied Eu- 
ropean politics in the /rankfurter 
Zeitung, or revelled in the ponder- 
ous drolleries of AVadderadatsch 
and Fiiegende Blatter. Now and 
then, but very rarely, he would 
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indulge in a stolen visit to the 
play-rooms ; and when he could do 
so unobserved, essay a furtive 
coup, and pocket his winnings—if 
successful—with a mixture of joy 
and apprehension, without, how- 
ever, daring to attempt a second 
venture. ‘This state of things last- 
ed for some weeks, until the recol- 
lection cf his past troubles, together 
with the admonitory threat of the 
official, becoming fainter and faint- 
er, and the non-appearance of 
Herr Kriechwurm, who took espe- 
cial care to keep out of his way, 
deluding him into a belief that his 
arch-enemy was no longer on the 
alert, he began insensibly to re- 
sume his former habits; and though 
he carefully abstained from seating 
himself at the table, and scrutinised 
attentively the countenances of the 
by-standers before playing, yet 
staked his money and pricked his 
card as unconcernedly as if no 
sword of Damocles was impending 
over him. ‘This apparent calm, 
however, like the momentary lull 
which precedes a storm, was of 
short duration, and a crisis was at 
hand, if he could only have known 
it, destined to terminate in what 
the transpontine playbills call an 
‘ impressive dénouement.’ 

The administrators of the bank, 
in their laudable anxiety to please 
old customers and attract new ones, 
had announced an entertainment 
on a magnificent scale, including 
a concert, vocal and instrumental, 
illuminations @ giorno, and ball. 
To this féte the visitors and a 
limited number of the inhabitants 
had been invited, and among those 
specially honoured with a card 
were Monsieur and Madame Bum- 
mel. It is needless to say that on 
this memorable occasion Triidchen 
was in all her glory; she had se- 
lected for her adornment the iden- 
tical dress which in days gone by 
had been the admiration and envy 
of her suburban neighbours, and as 
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her toilette was not, at a rough 
guess, more than three years behind 
the prevailing fashion, she really 
looked what Mr. Angelo Bantam 
would have styled ‘re-markable.’ 
With this resplendent creature on 
his arm, Herr Bummel, himself 
gorgeously attired, paraded through 
the rooms, listened approvingly to 
the music, and swallowed more 
glasses of punch than were good 
for him; until, having finally de- 
posited his fair companion on a 
sofa beside one of her lady friends, 
he resolved to enjoy himself a little 
on his own account, and see what 
was going on in the sad/e de jeu. 
Chance led his steps towards an 
inner apartment devoted to the 
trente et quarante, and there a scene 
of unusual animation arrested his 
attention. The red had already 
passed six times, and a quantity of 
gold and notes lay scattered in 
heaps on the compartment of the 
winning colour; around the table 
a throng of spectators were sta- 
tioned, watching with intense eager- 
ness the cards as they successively 
fell from the hands of the dealer, 
and quivering with feverish emo- 
tion as the officiating croupier again 
and again proclaimed, 

* Rouge gagne, et couleur !’ 

‘ Nein,’ muttered the ex-tailor, 
fascinated by the glittering piles 
before him, and nervously inserting 
his thumb and forefinger into his 
waistcoat-pocket, ‘nein, das ware 
si arg. I should never forgive 
myselt if I missed a chance like 
this.’ 

And as he spoke, down went a 
double frederick on the red. 

The série continued unchecked ; 
the impassable croupier had just 
proclaimed the unvarying formula 
for the eleventh time; thirty-two 
double fredericks lay in front of 
the delighted Herr Bummel ; and, 
after a moment’s hesitation whether 
he should withdraw a portion or 
leave the entire sum for another 
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coup, he, although with a slight 
misgiving, determined on running 
the risk. 

‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,’ 
said he. 

‘Neuf,’ pursued the dealer, an- 
nouncing the point of /a noire. 

Our hero uttered a deep sigh 
of relief, and glancing exultingly 
round, beheld at the opposite side 
of the table the sharp penetrating 
eyes of Herr Kriechwurm fixed in- 
tently upon him. 

‘ Mir égal’ thought he, ‘I shall 
have more than enough to pay 
him.’ 

Meanwhile, two kings and a ten 
had been dealt for the red; the 
excitement was at its climax, for all 
depended on the next card. It 
was the knave of spades. 

*Quarante,’ exclaimed the crou- 
pier, ‘rouge perd, et couleur.’ And 
before Herr Bummel could realise 
the fact, the thirty-two double fre- 
dericks had disappeared as if by 
magic, and the punters were as- 
siduously backing the black, At 
the same instant he felt a gentle 
touch on his arm. 

‘It is time to go home,’ said 
Tridchen. 


Two days later, a fresh summons 
brought the unlucky offender once 
more face to face with the terrible 
Polizei-Beamter, who glared at him 
majestically from the interior of 
his caged den. 

‘If 1 am not mistaken,’ said he, 
when the hundred florins had been 
duly handed over and counted, 
‘this is your second infraction of the 
law.’ 

There was no denying this, so 
the delinquent simply bowed as- 
sent. 

‘A third appearance here,’ con- 
tinued the official, ‘will entail on 
you— how many months, Herr 
Schramm ?’ 

*Six, Herr Unter-Director-Sub- 
stitut,’ answered the greffier. 


‘Just so. Six months’ imprison- 
ment,’ repeated the Beamter com- 
placently, refreshing himself at the 
same time with a pinch of snuff 
from a horn-box on the bureau. 
‘In the town prison,’ he added, 
separating as he spoke the packet 
of five-florin notes into two equal 
portions ; ‘7a, Herr, in the town 
prison. <Adje.’ 

Which parting salutation Herr 
Bummel rightly considering in the 
light of a dismissal, he retired with 
great alacrity. As he left the office, 
he came upon Herr Kriechwurm, 
sneaking in doubtless to secure his 
share of the spoil. 

‘ Ah, ha,’ he cried, grasping the 
other’s reluctant hand, ‘the very 
man I wished to see! One doesn’t 
meet with an informer every day, 
and it is quite a relief to have a 
look at a pleasant specimen like 
you. A nice comfortable trade it 
must be. Do you know how they 
treat gentlemen of your kidney in 
London? They put them under 
the pump, mein Lieber, and when 
they are well washed they rub them 
down with an oaken towel. What 
a blessing for you to be a Nassauer, 
nicht wahr / Better to pocket fifty 
florins than to be ducked im a 
horse-pond, eh? Well, it’s your 
turn to-day, but it will be mine by 
and by. Can you guess what is in 
store for us next time? Six months 
in the town prison, share and share 
alike, mein Schatz—three for me 
and three for you. So make your 
mind easy, go on with your little 
game, and depend upon it, when- 
ever they lock me up, I'll take care 
they don’t forget you.’ 

‘I never saw a fellow so fright- 
ened in my life,’ said Herr Bummel, 
when subsequently relating the oc- 
currence to his friend Baumhauer. 
‘I really believe he thought I was 
in earnest. No, no, they don’t 
catch me tripping again. I’ve half 
a mind to try my luck at Homburg. 
I shall be safe there.’ 
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‘Or Nauheim,’ suggested the 
landlord of the Blue Lion. 

‘Why not Wilhelmsbad,’ re- 
turned the other, ‘where they only 
uncover the tables when the Frank- 
fort train comes in? No, no small 
stakes or double zéros forme. I'll 
run over to Homburg to-morrow, 
and take Triidchen with me.’ 

And so he did. 


We may now briefly pass over 
the few years which elapsed be- 
tween the foregoing conversation 
and the final suppression of the 
gaming-tables in Germany, as con- 
taining little worthy of especial re- 
cord in connection with the hero 
of our sketch. During this period, 
although still a resident in Wies- 
baden, he wisely eschewed the 
perilovs temptations of the local 
Kursaal; and becoming on each 
succeeding visit more and more 
attached to Homburg, determined 
on henceforth confining his opera- 
tions to a systematic vassia against 
the establishment presided over by 
M. Blanc. It does not, however, 
appear that the financial prosperity 
of that potentate underwent any 
notable diminution in consequence 
of the return-tickets periodically in- 
vested in by the indefatigable Herr 
Bummel ; nor, on the other hand, 
did the exchequer of the latter 
suffer so much as might have been 
expected from this species of guer- 
rilla warfare. For Frau Triidchen, 
though unable to cure her husband 
of his roving propensities, contrived 
to render them comparatively harm- 
less by judiciously limiting the 
amount of capital he took with 
him; and as when he dd win, 
which occasionally happened, the 
proceeds were loyally handed over 
to her, it turned out that the ac- 
counts were pretty evenly balanced 
at the end of the year. 

But the close of 1872 was at 
hand, and the days of the ¢apis vert 
were numbered ; a few weeks more, 
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and the final /az//e would have been 
dealt, and the roulette-ball would 
have sped on its erratic course for 
the last time. Never had season 
been more brilliant; never had a 
denser or more motley crowd, as- 
sembled together from every quarter 
of the globe, penetrated within the 
walls of the Kursaal, than during 
the brief interval preceding its fare- 
well séance. Already had Baden- 
Baden, forsaken by its ex-sovereign 
Dupressoir, subsided into forlorn 
respectability ; already had the hat 
of a Russian punter enshrouded 
the roulette at Ems ; Nauheim and 
Wilhelmsbad were things ofthe past ; 
and Chevet, swallow-like, flitting 
with his pots and pans to a more 
genial clime, had abandoned Wies- 
baden to the horrors of an indigen- 
ous cuisine. One temple of Fortune 
still remained, but the moment was 
fast approaching when its spacious 
halls should in their turn be de- 
serted, and its ‘rien ne va plus’ 
should become a melancholy reality. 


It was early in the afternoon of 
the eventful day, ‘ big with the fate 
of’ Homburg and of Blanc, when 
Herr Bummel, after having refresh- 
ed himself since his arrival with 
a very copious one-o’clock repast, 
leisurely ascended the steps leading 
to the Kursaal. His usually jocund 
face wore a decent aspect of gravi- 
ty, as befitted the occasion ; thatcold 
and cheerless day being destined to 
witness, not only the last gleam of 
Homburgian splendour, but hisown 
final appearance as a combatant in 
the hazardous arena. Mollified by 
the assurance that whist at three 
kreutzers the point would in future 
be the sum-total of his ambition, 
and still more by the promise- 
should Fortune prove propitious- 
of a certain amethyst necklace on 
which she had set her eye, Triid- 
chen had not investigated too close- 
ly the contents of her husband's 
portemonnaie; so that with fifty 
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florins in his pocket, and a newly- 
organised system in his head, he 
strolled into the play-room strong 
and confident, and seated himself 
at the rouge-et-noir table in a chair 
just vacated by a cleaned-out Rus- 
sian. But either the seat he had 
chosen was an unlucky one, or the 
infallibility of his system existed 
only in his own imagination ; for 
before half an hour had elapsed he 
found his little nest-egg rapidly 
decreasing, and all his combina- 
tions completely baffled by the un- 
accountable perverseness of the 
blind and fickle goddess. If he 
essayed a martingale, it broke down 
exactly when it ought to have suc- 
ceeded ; if he followed a série, its 
progress was invariably checked by 
an intermittence; in short, he was 
always too soon or too late for 
everything he attempted, until ut- 
terly disgusted, and stowing away 
in his waistcoat-pocket the scanty 
remains of his capital, consisting of 
one double frederick and a florin, 
he resigned his chair to a dingy- 
looking Israelite from the Juden 
Gasse, and betook himself to an 
adjoining apartment, where the 
roulette was in full swing. 

‘ Trente - six, announced the 
croupier as he entered the sade. 

Now Herr Bummel had an idea, 
derived from the juxtaposition of 
the numbers, that thirty-six seldom 
came up unaccompanied by zére, 
and considered this a favourable 
opportunity for testing the correct- 
ness of his theory. ‘ Besides,’ 
thought he, ‘a florin more or less 
will not break me;’ and this con- 
solatory reflection decided him on 
depositing his stake in the com- 
partment designated by a large 
round O. ‘ Thirty-five florins would 
pull me through,” he reflected, as 
the ball went frantically whirling 
about, until, its struggles becoming 
feeblerand feebler, it finally dropped 
into one of the little divisions pre- 
pared for its reception. 
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‘ Zero, said the croupier; where- 
upon a sympathetic buzz began to 
circulate among the bystanders. 
Herr Bummel, radiant with joy, 
advanced to receive his winnings ; 
but what was his surprise when the 
employé, rake in hand, pushed to- 
wards him a glittering mass of 
gold! 

He had played the double fre- 
derick instead of the florin. 


The next train proceeding in the 
direction of Frankfort carried with 
it at least one contented passenger 
in the person of our hero, who, 
unwilling to dim the glory of his 
triumph by any subsequent failure, 
had started at once on his way 
homewards, leaving Homburg un- 
concernedly to its fate. It was a 
dark and chilly evening when he 
arrived at the Wiesbaden station, 
and a dense fog hung about the 
trees of the long alley leading to 
the town. Walking at a brisk pace, 
he had almost reached the end of 
the avenue, when his attention was 
arrested by a suppliant voice soli- 
citing charity. Herr Bummel was 
naturally kind-hearted ; and espe- 
cially on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, bewildered as he was by his 
recent good fortune, he could not 
for the life of him have turned a 
deaf ear to such an appeal; so, 
advancing towards the nearest gas- 
lamp, and drawing out his porte- 
monnaie, he extracted from it the 
florin which he had intended placing 
on the séra, and gave it, with a few 
words of commiseration, to the 
petitioner. As he did so, the light 
fell upon the features of the latter, 
and Herr Bummel, starting back 
in consternation, faltered out : 

‘What! can it be you, Kriech- 
wurm ?” 

‘ Ach ja, Herr,’ replied the men- 
dicant, in a voice faint from weak- 
ness, and covering his face with 
his hands; ‘I am indeed the un- 
fortunate Kriechwurm. Had I re- 
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cognised you, I should never have 
ventured to accost you—you who 
have so much right to hate and 
despise me ; but pardon me, Herr, 
I have not tasted food to-day, and 
I am very, very miserable.’ 

Herr Bummel stared for a mo- 
ment at the wretched object befor 
him, shivering beneath his scanty 
clothing ; then, as if under the in- 
fluence of a sudden resolution, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of deep emotion: 

‘ Kriechwurm, let bygones be 
bygones: you are in need; it is my 
duty to help you, and I will. Come 
with me, and let the past be for- 
given and forgotten.’ 

Thus saying, and without farther 
parley, he seized hold of the ex- 
informer’s arm, and, in spite of the 
other's real or feigned reluctance, 
hurried him away. 

The clock struck ten as they en- 
tered Frau Bummel’s modest but 
cheerful dwelling. The crackling 
wood in the well-polished metal 
stove diffused a pleasant warmth 
through the comfortable Wohnzim- 
mer, where the plump and still 
comely mistress of the house, await- 
ing the truant’s return, was busily 
engaged in her usual occupation 
of knitting. In a capacious arm- 
chair sat the worthy Herr Baum- 
hauer, smoking a china pipe of 
vast proportions; while a neat- 
handed Phyllis, in the shape of a 
flaxen-haired Dienstmadel, was pre- 
paring the table for the evening 
meal. 

‘ Da bist du! cried Triidchen, 
as she heard her husband's step. 

‘And not alone,’ he replied ; ‘I 
bring a friend with me.’ 

‘He is welcome,’ said Frau 
Bummel simply, without, however, 
recognising the stranger. 

Meanwhile Herr Baumhauer sat 
gazing intently at the new-comer, 
whose attenuated figure was as yet 
scarcely perceptible béhind his 
portly host. 

‘ Kriechwurm, or his ghost!’ he 
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muttered, rising from his chair, and 
rubbing his eyes in amazement. 

‘No ghost,’ retorted Herr Bum- 
mel gaily, ‘but our old acquaint- 
ance himself, who is, I doubt not, 
as ready for his supper as I am. 
Rieke,’ added he, addressing the 
servant, ‘bestir thyself; bring more 
wood, and let the soup be scalding 
hot, for it is a bitter night out of 
doors.’ 

In a few minutes the party were 
seated around the hospitable board, 
and Herr Kriechwurm, though vi- 
sibly embarrassed, felt in some 
measure reassured by the unob- 
trusive delicacy with which all his 
wants were supplied, while every 
allusion to the past was instinct- 
ively avoided. At the conclusion 
of the frugal but abundant repast, 
during which our hero had related 
with pardonable exultation the 
occurrences of the afternoon, and 
subsequently emptied his pockets 
of their precious burden, which he 
carefully locked up in a bureau 
standing in a corner of the room, 
his guest made a movement as if 
to retire. 

‘No, no,’ interposed Herr Bum- 
mel; ‘ you do not leave my roof to- 
night. ‘Triidchen will see to your 
accommodation. Our Gastzimmer 
is but a small one, but you will 
sleep none the worse for that. To- 
morrow we will talk farther. Gute 
nacht. 

When the two friends were left 
together, and their respective pipes 
duly kindled, 

‘Bummel,’ said Herr Baum- 
hauer, ‘ you are a worthy fellow ! 

‘Dummes Zeug,; was the impa- 
tient answer, ‘ you would have done 
the same yourself. But I own the 
matter puzzles me sorely: what can 
have brought him so low?’ 

‘I can partly tell you,’ replied 
his companion. ‘After that last 
trick he played you, people fought 
shy of him, and began to look the 
other way whenever they met him. 
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He was a good hand at accounts, 
as you know, and used io pick up 
a fairish living here and there when 
tradesmen wanted their balances 
wound up in a hurry. Well, that 
source of employment was now at 
an end; no one dreamt of admit- 
ting into their houses a sneak who 
might inform against them the next 
day ; for there are secrets in all 
families, Bummel, and Kriech- 
wurm was just the fellow to worm 
them out. In short, finding Wies- 
baden too hot to hold him, he went 
to Frankfort, and managed at first 
to keep body and soul together by 
doing dirty work at the Bourse ; 
and that’s all I know about him. 
What has been his lot for the last 
year or two is a mystery no one 
but himself can fathom; but to 
judge from appearances, it has not 
been a brilliant one.’ 

‘He mustn’t starve for all that,’ 
abruptly rejoined Herr Bummel. 
‘Look here, Baumhauer; if you 
and I were to say a good word for 
him, provided we find he deserves 
it, he might still turn out an ordent- 
licher Kerl. He shall have a por- 
tion of my winnings to set him up ; 
indeed, he has a sort of right to it, 
for had it not been for him I should 
never have gone to Homburg, and 
the seven hundred florins would 
still be in M. Blanc’s strongbox. 
What say you, will you stand by 
me ?’ 

‘If I didn’t,’ replied Herr Baum- 
hauer, ‘ you would do it all your- 
self, and he has already bled you 
pretty freely. I don’t like Kriech- 
wurm—never did; but that’s no 
reason for not giving him another 
chance. Whatever you choose to 
do for him, I'll go halves in. Zin 
mann ein Wort’ and witha hearty 
Shake of the hand the friends 
-_ and Herr Bummel went to 

ed. 


_ At an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning, husband and wife 
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were alarmed by a loud knocking 
at their chamber door. ‘Herr! 
Madame!’ cried the voice of 
Reike from without, ‘the strange 
gentleman is gone.’ 

‘Gone !’ murmured her mistress, 
half asleep. 

‘Ja wohl, madame ; and he has 
taken master’s greatcoat and hat 
with him.’ 

Hastily slipping on his dressing- 
gown, Herr Bummel rushed into 
the sitting-room, his mind filled 
with anxious forebodings, and pro- 
ceeded straight to the bureau. His 
worst fears were realised ; the lock 
had been cleverly forced, and the 
entire contents had disappeared. 
While he was gazing in mute des- 
pair at the empty space before 
him, his wife arrived in a fabulous 
déshabille. 

‘The bureau has been opened ? 
she exclaimed ; ‘and the money—’ 

‘Gone !’ was his laconic answer. 
* He might as well have left me my 
own stake,’ added he. 

Frau Triidchen thought of the 
amethyst necklace, and chimed in 
with a sympathetic sigh. 

‘T'll never do another good- 
natured thing as long as I live! 
said Herr Bummel. 

‘Those who know thee will 
scarcely believe ¢hat,’ replied his 
wife, kissing him fondly. 

Nothing farther was ever heard 
in Wiesbaden of Herr Kriechwurm 
or his ill-gotten spoil, police and 
telegraph alike failing to trace the 
direction of his flight. Reports, 
indeed, were subsequently afloat 
of an individual answering his de- 
scription having been seen at 
Monte-Carlo, exercising the pre- 
carious calling of ‘bonnet; in 
which case it is probable that the 
seven hundred florins had long 
since returned to the custody of 
their former possessor, M. Blanc. 

When the landlord of the Blue 
Lion was informed of his friend’s 
loss, and of the delinquent’s es- 
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cape; ‘Il sera allé,’ said Herr 
Baumhauer, who was peculiarly 
proud of his French, which he 
spoke with an atrociously Rhenish 


A Golden Wedding. 


he continued, ‘if I were the judge 
before whom he is pretty sure to be 
brought one of these days, I'd 
engage that for once in his life he 


accent—‘ il sera allé se faire bendre 


shouldn’t get off with half the 
ailleurs ; and, ¢ausend sapperment, 


penalty.’ 





A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


——— 


On, happy fate, with blessing rife, 
’Mid calm and peaceful weather, 

Through half a hundred years of life 
To love and live together. 


Fair flowers were blooming in the dell, 
And all the fields adorning, 

When bravely rang each wedding-bell 
Upon their marriage morning. 


As fairy fountains far and near 
Their streams of music flinging, 

In fancy’s realm methinks I hear 
Those wedding-bells still ringing. 


Each heart was joyous then, and now, 
Just half a century after, 

We banish care from every brow, 
We welcome mirth and laughter. 


Life’s spring may be a season meet 
For love and lovers’ kisses, 

But autumn’s joys are doubly sweet 
On such a day as this is: 


When past and present, linked in one, 
Their kindly stores outspreading, 
Bring back the days long past and gone 

To bless a golden wedding. 


For bride and bridegroom be our prayer, 
So far as fate may spare them, 

That each the other’s griefs may bear ; 
Their joys—that both may share them. 


S. WADDINGTON. 





HONOURS DIVIDED. 


By MORLEY FARROW, 


——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW LEWIS HARDING WANTS TO 
MAKE A FORTUNE. 


WueN Mr. Ambrose Northbrooke 
fell down in a fit in his offices at 
Blackwall, there was much concern 
amongst his clerks lest he should 
not recover, and no little curiosity 
as to whether he had made his will. 

Fortunately he recovered, and 
in the course of a few weeks was 
almost himself again. The attack, 
however, warned him that it would 
be prudent to consider his testa- 
mentary intentions ; for he was a 
very rich man, and had no child. 

Mr. Northbrooke was an excel- 
lent whist-player ; and in reference 
to his great partiality for this game, 
his friends, speaking amongst them- 
selves as to what he would do with 
his money, said that the honours of 
his wealth would most likely be 
divided. : 

Mr. Northbrooke, who was the 
senior partner of a well-known firm 
of engineers and shipbuilders, had 
married rather early in life, and 
his wife had died in the second 
year of her marriage. For causes 
best known to himself, the widower 
did not wed again, although there 
were strong reasons, in his posses- 
sion of wealth, and in his having 
only two nieces and a nephew 
closely connected with him, to in- 
duce him to marry a second time, 
with a view to the founding of a 
family who should enjoy his for- 
tune when he was beyond the reach 
of enjoying it himself. Mr. North- 
brooke was now over sixty years 
of age ; his friends, therefore, were 
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satisfied that he would never re- 
marry, and that his nieces and 
nephew were consequently very 
fortunate persons. I should be 
more correct were I to limit myself 
to speaking of the happy prospect 
of the former. Owing to reasons 
which will be explained in their 
proper place in this history, it was 
considered doubtful whether Sir 
Marcus Borodaile would share 


in the good things his uncle had 
accumulated. That Albina North- 
brooke, an orphan niece who had 
lived with him since she was quite 
- a little girl, and that Katharine 
Erskine, the wife of a country gen- 


tleman in Essex, would one day be 


-wealthy women, was a generally 


understood thing. 

The alarming attack having 
warned Mr. Northbrooke as to the 
wisdom of considering the future 
disposition of his money, he sum- 
moned his solicitor, and gave him 
a few notes of his intentions. Then 
he wrote to his old friend, the Rev. 
Sir John Vine, baronet, who had 
married his sister (now dead), ask- 
ing him to be one of his executors, 
Sir John was just then on the Con- 
tinent; and as Mr. Northbrooke 
did not care to give his final in- 
structions regarding his will until 
he had consulted his friend, whose 
return to Engiand was not expected 
for a few weeks, the will remained 
in draft, subject to any suggestions 
which Sir John might think himself 
called upon to make. 

Although Mr. Northbrooke’s re- 
covery seemed wonderful for a man 
of his years, he was not without 
many warnings that his health was 

, 
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precarious. This fact made him 
anxious for the return of Sir John 
Vine; but it did not in any per- 
ceptible degree abate his interest 
in his business. Prevented as he 
was from visiting his works at 
Blackwall, he was, day by day, 
fully informed as to the proceed- 
ings there. 

It unfortunately happened, that 
at the time of his seizure he had 
just completed the building of a 
large and_ peculiarly - constructed 
steamship, on the success of which 
he had set his heart, involving as 
it did the loss or gain of a consi- 
derable sum of money to himself 
and others. It was doubtful, on 
the part of some experienced en- 
gineers, whether it would not prove 
a huge failure. For several rea- 
sons Mr. Northbrooke had engaged 
one Lewis Harding, a gentleman 
connected with scientific literature, 
and in other capacities attached to 
the press, to accompany the vessel 


on its first voyage to New York, 
and to write a report upon it. 
The vessel proved a great suc- 


cess, having made a wonderful 
voyage in desperately trying wea- 
ther, and falsified all the prognosti- 
cations of the evil prophets. 

Lewis Harding, having forward- 
ed his report to Mr. Northbrooke, 
came to Pembridge-square, Bays- 
water, the residence of that gentle- 
man, a few days afterwards, to see 
Mr. Northbrooke, and hear what 
remarks he had to make on the 
report. 

Lewis found him in his study. 
Mr. Northbrooke, generally a si- 
lent, brooding, thoughtful man, 
with a broad overhanging fore- 
head, dark deep-set eyes, and thick 
iron-gray hair, welcomed him in 
a friendly and communicative fa- 
shion. Young Mr. Harding’s re- 
port had given the eminent en- 
gineer the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

‘I'm glad to see you, Mr. Hard- 
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ing,’ said Mr. Northbrooke, hold- 
ing out his hand frankly to Lewis 
at his entrance. ‘I have read your 
report more than once; it is admi- 
rably clear and to the point. To 
record a success is always pleasant, 
as I daresay you have felt; and 
for me it is especially pleasant to 
know that your voyage has been 
sO prosperous.’ 

* Nothing could have been more 
prosperous. The vessel behaved 
admirably. The correctness of 
your principle has been established 
beyond question.’ 

‘Yes, it seems so. In a toler- 
ably long life I have not made 
many mistakes ; and as the doctors 
tell me I cannot hope to live many 
years—or perhaps months—longer, 
I should not like to begin to make 
mistakes soz.’ 

With these words, the latter of 
which were spoken sadly enough, 
he took a cheque from his pocket, 
and handed it to Lewis. 

‘ My services were really scarcely 
worth this munificence,’ said Hard- 
ing, glancing at the cheque, which 
was for a greater sum than he ex 
pected. 

‘On that matter you must allow 
me to be the judge. You hope, I 
daresay, to make your fortune one 
day, Mr. Harding? 

‘I do,’ answered Lewis eagerly. 

Mr. Northbrooke looked at him 
steadily from under his heavy eye- 
brows. 

‘I think you will,’ he answered, 
after several moments’ considera- 
tion. ‘But don’trefuse any aid— 
however smail—towards it.’ 

‘I don’t know that I am myself 
very sanguine,’ said Lewis ; ‘but | 
should like to be sure that I could 
do something. My birth was no- 
thing ; my education, however, 
picked up in a rather desultory 
fashion, has not been a superficial 
one. Encouragement from you is 
encouragement indeed.’ 

‘TI am not a man to give you, or 
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any one, encouragement unless I 
think it is deserved.’ 

‘IT have been very anxious, Mr. 
Northbrooke, to hear your opinion 
on the invention I submitted to 
you before I left England,’ said 
Lewis after a pause, his face slight- 
ly flushing. 

‘My illness and other matters 
prevented me from giving it the 
attention it required until a few 
days ago. It has, Mr. Harding, 
great merits ; and when sufficiently 
matured, I do not doubt that it will 
succeed ; but you must excuse me 
when I tell you that, at present, it 
seems to be incomplete, and that 
you have not prepared it for all 
the contingencies it may have to 
encounter. Give the invention a 
year’s consideration—it will not be 
too much —and then its success 
will be fairly assured : to-day I can- 
not speak so certainly about it.’ 

‘ By that time somebody else may 
be in the field.’ 

In- 


‘Very likely, Mr. Harding. 
ventors must always be on the look 


out for such events. They can’t 
quiet other inventors’ brains, but 
they may develop their own. I 
hope you see my point.’ 

*It is cleverly put. But with all 
deference to your judgment and 
experience, I do not think the plan 
is so imperfectly thought out as you 
suggest.’ 

‘No? replied Mr. Northbrooke, 
with a smile. ‘I can assure you I 
have given it far more conscien- 
tious attention than I often bestow 
upon similar matters, which are 
again‘and again brought before 
me for my opinion. I have your 
welfare at heart, and believe that 
it is within your power to do things 
worth doing. You may rely also 
upon having ample assistance from 
me. But if I were to say that I 
considered your invention in its 
present stage likely to succeed, and 
were to adopt it, I should not be a 
good friend of yours, believe me.’ 
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‘I do believe you.’ But Lewis 
sighed as he said this. 

‘T did not think you could sigh 
so heavily, Mr. Harding. Youare 
generally so zealous and eager.’ 

‘It was because I am zealous 
and eager that I sighed,’ Lewis 
answered. 

‘Ah, I see ; you are impatient. 
Pardon me, impatience is a fault 
all inventors should be without. I 
have written fully my opinions as 
to where your invention is likely 
to fail, with hints for remedying the 
errors. Give it, at any rate, a few 
more months’ consideration ;_ then 
we will talk matters over again, 
and I will do all that I can for you 
most readily, unless that happens, 
Mr. Harding, against which [ have 
been most seriously warned.’ 

The sad and impressive tone in 
which Mr. Northbrooke spoke the 
last few words touched Lewis keen- 
ly. For a moment he forgot even 
his disappointment, and _ thought 
only kindly of the man whose 
promises to help him on the way 
to fortune had been so generous 
and so spontaneous. 

‘But you are looking so well,’ 
said Lewis, in a kind impulsive way. 
‘When I entered I was surprised 
to see how little altered you were.’ 

Mr. Northbrooke shook his head. 
‘I wish my appearance could be 
taken as a true index of my state. 
I am sixty-two. It is a critical 
age; to me especially so, after 
the seizure. I had last November. 
My time, Mr. Harding, is neces- 
sarily short. Poor Albina! He 
sighed as he mentioned his niece’s 
name. 

‘I hope Miss Northbrooke is 
well,’ said Lewis, upon this refer- 
ence to Mr. Northbrooke’s niece. 

‘Oh, yes; Albina is quite well. 
Your reports, Mr. Harding, she 
read with even moic pleasure than 
myself. You are a favourite of 
hers.’ 

‘I fancy Miss Northbrooke must 
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have found them very dull, and 
quite outside a young lady’s 
literature.’ 

‘Indeed she did not,’ laughed 
Mr. Northbrooke. ‘For once Al- 
bina took an absorbing interest in 
engineering matters. I could 
rarely get her to my works at 
Blackwall. When she did go, she 
walked about with a handkerchief 
to her nose, because she could not 
bear the scent of so much oil—to 
the great disgust of the workmen. 
But the proceedings of the 
Thalia, as reported by you, afforded 
her vast delight.’ 

Lewis’s next question referred to 
a young lady who had been stay- 
ing with Miss Northbrooke when 
he started for America a few 
weeks since—a young lady of 
whom he had thought a good deal 
in his voyages across the Atlantic. 

‘Miss Lane is also quite well, Mr. 
Harding,’ was Mr. Northbrooke’s 
answer to Lewis's inquiries, ‘and 
is soon expected to return to the 
country. She is a very sweet girl. 
Should anything happen to me 
before she is twenty-one years of 
age, she must be provided with 
another trustee and guardian. With 
my failing health, you see I have 
many things to engage my thoughts 
and to trouble me. Now perhaps 
you will go on to the drawing- 
room ; you will find Norah there. 
Don’t be down-hearted by what I 
said about your invention. The 
young have the best of friends— 
Time. To us old men he has al- 
ready made his coldly farewell 
bow.’ 

Leaving Mr. Northbrooke in the 
study, Lewis Harding crossed the 
hall to the drawing-room, where 
he expected to find Mr. North- 
brooke’s ward. He stood at the 
door for a few seconds, and then 
opened it with a fluttering heart. 

In the mean time Mr. North- 
prooke sat thoughtfully at his 
desk. The expression of his face 
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became unusually sad as the door 
closed upon Lewis. He felt indeed 
that to him Time had made his 
frigid farewell bow. Other reasons 
seemed to increase his depression. 
The mention of his niece Albina’s 
name had brought with it serious 
considerations. Her future hap- 
piness, more than once after his 
attack, had lain heavily on his 
mind ; but never so heavily as it 
lay after Lewis Harding had left 
him this February afternoon. 

Ambrose Northbrooke was a 
strict, highly honourable, somewhat 
austere man; in all business mat- 
ters no sterner disciplinarian lived. 
He governed with a firm, strong, 
but not unkindly hand. He was 
certainly proud ; and it was one 
of his boasts, that when he took 
kindly to a man, he would, if it 
were possible to do so, help this 
man to make a fortune. It was 
said also, by his enemies, that when 
he did not like a man, he would 
go just as diligently to work to 
prevent him from making one. 
Ambrose Northbrooke was not 
without his weak points. Against 
his better judgment, he had allowed 
his niece Albina to enjoy her wil- 
ful way ; she well knew her power 
over him, and was never slow to 
exercise it. It was of her that he 
was chiefly thinking when Lewis 
left him to seek Norah Lane. 
From a necessary association of 
ideas, he thought also of that vast 
fortune which he had acquired, 
and of which Albina would have a 
share at no distant day. 

Mr. Northbrooke had been an 
active, busy, clever, successful 
man all his life; it was, therefore, 
pardonable to think sorrowfully 
that he had well-nigh played his 
part. 

He sighed heavily and often. 
At last, having in a measure thrown 
off his depression, he rose with the 
determination of joining his ward 
and Lewis in the drawing-room. 
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By this time they had been to- 
gether more than halfan hour, and 
had had much to say to each other, 
of a nature little suspected by Mr. 
Northbrooke. 


When Lewis opened the door 
he found one person in the room 
—a young girl with her back 
towards him, and her face before a 
glass. Seeing who it was who had 
entered she quickly turned. 

‘Mr. Harding 

‘Norah ! 

Then she came forward and 
shook hands with him. 

‘And so you have returned 
safely,’ she said, in a slightly tre- 
mulous voice. 

‘Yes, Norah. And I have re- 
ported myself to Mr. Northbrooke, 
and been most liberally rewarded.’ 

‘You deserved to be, for the 
dreadful storms you have encoun- 
tered.’ And Norah’s face looked 
quite troubled, as she remembered 
the storms which had been raging 
these winter months. 

‘We had some terrible weather. 
So much the better for the Tha- 
lia. Her evil prophets would not 
have been so completely discom- 
fited if it had all been smooth sail- 
ing.’ 

‘ How interesting it was to read 
your report!’ cried Norah, with 
enthusiasm. 

‘I am glad you liked it,’ answer- 
ed Lewis. ‘I have been much flat- 
tered also to hear that Miss North- 
brooke took considerable interest 
in my proceedings.’ 

‘Oh, Albina was delighted. 
During those storms we used to 
speak a great deal about you and 
the Thalia, and I used to tremble 
so.’ 


‘Tremble, Norah?’ said Lewis 


in a low voice. ‘And I thought of 
you too in those storms, and won- 
dered what you were doing, and 
whether I should ever return to 
relate my adventures.’ 
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‘You have returned, you see, 
and made Mr. Northbrooke and 
all of us very happy.’ 

Norah Lane, a ward of Mr. 
Northbrooke, was a slight, very 
pretty girl. Her figure had been 
described, and not inappropriately 
so, as dainty. It was indeed very 
neat, compact, and graceful. Small 
as it was, it was, however, wanting 
in nothing to make it attractive. 
Her face, with its brown tender 
eyes, was like a warm glowing 
miniature. Rich soft hair, a little 
lighter in hue than her eyes, covered 
her head, whose shape was almost 
perfect. Her complexion was de- 
licate, the blood in her cheeks 
coming and going quickly under 
any emotion, however faint. It was 
said that she was shy, because she 
had a half-shrinking way with her. 
If so, her shyness conferred on her 
a great charm. But perhaps in no- 
thing was she sweeter than in her 
voice, which was as clear as a silver 
bell. 

In height Norah and her com- 
panion presented a strong contrast. 
Lewis was nearly six feet high, with 
broad shoulders and a deep chest. 
He had a keen, clever, eager face, 
a broad forehead, light plentiful 
brown hair. His gray eyes were 
full of vivacity and thought. In 
manner he was outspoken, honest, 
and zealous, exhibiting at times a 
certain bluntness which his enemies 
did not like. His words were those 
of a faithful, unreserved, and cer- 
tainly unflattering man. When he 
was earnest, he spoke with an im- 
pulsiveness which often carried 
conviction even to a bitter oppo- 
nent. But withal he was pleasant 
of speech, except under strong pro- 
vocation, and then Lewis Harding 
had a way of conveying his views 
which warned his foes against tak- 
ing a liberty with him a second 
time. He had much kindness of 
heart, and was too ambitious. It 
is said that an ambitious man, ifhe 
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desires no disturbing element to 
enter into those processes the suc- 
cessful working of which is to satisfy 
his ambition, had best abstain from 
falling in love. Lewis Harding 
had therefore acted unwisely, for 
he had certainly fallen in love with 
Norah Lane. 

He had fallen in love with her, 
but he had not yet fully told her 
so. Being an honest man, and 
having some reasons for thinking 
that Norah was not indifferent to 
him, he considered it right to 
speak unreservedly on the subject 
now, and afford Norah an under- 
standing of his position. Before 
his journey to America he had 
thought that there was a possibility 
of his attachment being a whim of 
the moment ; for Lewis had loved 
before, or had fancied so, to find 
afterwards that absence had com- 
pletely changed the character of 
his views towards the object of 
his regard. No such change, how- 
ever, had come over his regard 
for Norah by his voyages across 
the Atlantic. 

‘You heard ine mention my in- 
vention, Norah, before I started to 
America last year?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ Norah replied, laughing ; 
‘the invention which is to prevent 
people from being sea-sick.’ 

‘Well, certainly to have that 
effect ; though I should scarcely 
define it in that way, or some peo- 
ple might fancy that I had invented 
a wonderful nostrum to prevent one 
of the most horrible “ills that flesh 
is heir to.” My invention refers to 
the construction of a boat with a 
wonderful deck, which keeps level 
in the roughest weather.’ 

*T understand.’ 

‘Well, I left my plans with Mr. 
Northbrooke before I went to Ame- 
rica, and he has now given me his 
opinion upon them. He thinks 
them immature.’ 

* Mr. Northbrooke is very clever 
and experienced.’ 
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‘ But he is old, and old men are 
often slow to recognise the worth 
of young ones.’ 

‘You are unjust, I think, to Mr. 
Northbrooke,’ urged Norah gently. 

‘I am not speaking of him indi- 
vidually. I wish he had been more 
encouraging. I want to see my way 
to making a fortune.’ 

‘Why ? Norah asked. 

‘Because I wish to marry you.’ 
And Lewis took Norah’s hand, 
which trembled in his. ‘I love 
you, Norah,’ he added. ‘I think 
you have suspected it. Say, too, 
that you love me.’ 

Norah was silent for some mo- 
ments, trembling very much. Lewis 
watched her with eager eyes, and 
then said again, whispering his 
words this time, 

‘Say that you love me!’ 

So urged, Norah could of course 
be silent no longer, and answered, 
in a low voice, 

‘Yes, Lewis, I do love you.’ 

After admitting this, her con- 
straint vanished a little, and Lewis 
took her in his arms and kissed 
her, murmuring more than once 
how dear she was to him, and how 
constantly he had thought of her. 

Norah remembered the past 
storms again, Lewis Harding’s love 
making them seem in recollection 
more terrible than ever. 

Then, these little pleasures over, 
it became necessary that they should 
be practical. Lewis had meant to 
tell her that he loved her, and to 
satisfy himself that she responded 
to his passion; but he had re- 
solved also to say that he did not 
desire Norah should consider the 
matter an engagement, until he had 
taken more strides on the road to 
fortune than he had yet done. He 
was proud. It would hurt his pride 
were Norah bound to him beyond 
revocation, and were that pride to 
see none of its high purposes and 
expectations realised. 

‘Now you know, Norah, why I 
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wish my invention were ready to be 
taken up,’ he said. 

‘You must exercise a little pa- 
tience, Lewis, that’s all.’ 

‘It seems hard to have much of 
that quality when you are concerned, 
Norah.’ 

‘I can be patient, Lewis, much 
as I love you,’ answered Norah in 
the sweetest voice. 

*I wish I could say the same,’ 
said Lewis. ‘You see what my 
position is at present. My scientific 
articles and general literary work 
bring me in a few, a very few, hun- 
dreds ayear. Here I daresay mat- 
ters will mend in time. It would 
be cruel of me were I to ask you 
to share with me the kind of life 
which circumstances will forceupon 
me until I have done something 
and made some name. More- 
over, 1 am sure Mr. Northbrooke 
would not give his consent to our 
marriage under the existing state of 
affairs, and I should have no right 
to quarrel with him for guarding 
your interests carefully. But I 
know that I can one day do some- 
thing. I believe my invention, if 
not to-morrow, at any rate on some 
not far distant date, will make my 
fortune. ‘Till I see a fair prospect 
of this, I am anxious that you, 
for your sake, should not think 
yourself bound to me irrevoca- 
bly.’ 

‘If I love you, Lewis, how can 
1 think otherwise?’ was Norah’s 
soft argument. 

‘I mean this, Norah: that if you 
should ever desire to cancel the— 
understanding, let us call it, be- 
tween us, you will not think that 
you have no right to do so, but 
act as if there were no such thing 
between us. I have no authority 
to fetter you for an instant—my 
position forbids it; though it was 
pleasant to let you know that I 
love you, and to hear you say that 
you loved me.’ 

‘It was pleasant, Lewis; and 
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I do not see that I can ever forget 
that you have told me so.’ 

*‘O Norah, do you say this to 
reproach me?’ asked Lewis anxi- 
ously. 

‘No, Lewis—no. How can I 
reproach you after the reasons you 
have given for the course you desire 
me to follow?’ 

‘Then, in spite of what I have 
said about your looking upon our 
engagement at present as a not 
definitely settled arrangement, you 
do not think that I ought to have 
left my hopes unspoken?’ 

‘No; for you have made mevery, 
very happy by what you have told 
me.’ 

* Have I, Norah? I hope I shall 
make you happier still one day, 
when 1] am something more than I 
am now.’ 

‘To me, Lewis, you can never 
be anything more than you are 
now.’ 

‘Haven't you any ambition ?’ 
asked Lewis eagerly. 

‘Would you wish me to say that 
I should love you more when you 
are great and celebrated than I do 
now ?” 

* Dearest, dearest Norah !’ 

‘I suppose I may tell Albina 
what you have said to me?’ asked 
Norah Lane, after there had been 
a few moments’ pause. 

* Tell Miss Northbrooke ?’ cried 
Lewis, in a voice of surprise. ‘No; 
I think not yet. I should like the 
secret to remain between ourselves 
at present. It is not often that I am 
reserved, as you know. You see, 
everything is at present so uncer- 
tain with me. I wish my position, 
for your sake, were more assured.’ 

* But Albina is such a friend of 
mine, and has so high an opinion 
of you.’ 

‘Miss Northbrooke, I should 
say, is indiscreet.’ 

‘ Albina is the most generous- 
hearted girl that ever lived!’ said 
Norah fervently. 
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‘I believe it; still, do not speak 
to her at present. I am sure it will 
be best not to do so,’ answered 
Lewis, after some consideration. 

‘ Then, of course, I will not say 
anything.’ 

‘I hope I am not asking you to 
do anything wrong.’ 

‘I am sure you are not, Lewis. 
You are much cleverer than I am, 
and can therefore judge best what 
is to be done.’ 

Then Lewis Harding again said 
something very pleasant and flat- 
tering to Norah; and Norah’s 
few scruples upon maintaining si- 
lence before her friend vanished. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Northbrooke 
entered. His appearance was im- 
mediately followed by that of his 
niece Albina and a short, middle- 
aged lady, named Chesley, who 
had just returned with her from 
a drive. The former, with severai 
parcels in her hand, and followed 
by a footman bearing some more, 
came in, laughing heartily. 

Albina’s eyes fell immediately 
upon Lewis Harding. With a slight 
blush, she held out her hand to 
him. 

‘ Returned, Mr. Harding? How 
glad I am that you have brought 
home yourself and the Thalia quite 
safely ! 

Then she turned to Norah in 
high spirits, speaking rapidly. 

‘ Norah dear, [ have brought you 
a present—a lovely album, set with 
malachite, and a lot of photographs 
of celebrated men and women— 
actors, bishops, clergymen, authors, 
artists, and statesmen. I hope you 
will like it, and that when you are 
in the country it will remind you of 
me. Don’t dropit, Johnson. Uncle, 
I noticed that your inkstand was 
nearly worn out this morning, 
and so I have bought you a new 
and weighty one. It is almost too 
heavy for Johnson. There! Isn’t 
it charming? My own taste—my 
own taste, I declare. And, Norah, 
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I’ve bought you also a sealskin 
jacket. Uncle, as I saw your slip- 
pers were getting worn out, please 
accept the loveliest pair ever seen 
by human eyes to replace them! 
I would have bought Mrs. Chesley 
something, only—prudent woman 
that she is—she would not let 
me. ‘There, Johnson, that will do. 
Thanks ; you may go.’ 

‘Lavish girl,’ observed Mrs. 
Chesley. 

‘How kind of you, Albina!’ said 
Norah, in a whisper. 

‘My dear child,’ observed Mr. 
Northbrooke gently, ‘I thoroughly 
appreciate your generosity, but old 
things best suit an old man.’ 

‘You old, uncle! Preposterous !’ 
cried Albina, kissing him. 

Then, with a half-glance at Lewis, 
she tripped away from the room, 
accompanied by Norah. Mrs. Ches- 
ley prepared to follow her; but 
before leaving turned a large so- 
lemn moon face, with two small blue 
eyes, on Mr. Northbrooke, saying : 

‘I tried to check her extrava- 
gance, Mr. Northbrooke ; but she 
will spend—she will spend, dear 
girl! A most injudicious gene- 
rosity !” 

‘My niece is generous, wilful, 
capricious, and excitable, as you 
see, observed Mr. Northbrooke to 
Lewis. ‘You can scarcely wonder 
that I am anxious at times when 
I think of her future destiny. Norah 
is a sweet companion for her, but 
has scarcely force of character 
enough to influence Albina. What, 
going? No, you must not do that; 
stay and dine and spend the even- 
ing with us. The two girls will be 
delighted to hear you narrate your 
own adventures.’ 

Albina Northbrooke, who soon 
returned, was tall, with fair, clear 
complexion, gray, quick, and rather 
restless eyes, in which passion, en- 
thusiasm, and perhaps temper were 
all discernible. From a smooth, 
round, and very white forehead, 
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her hair was drawn back in rich 
masses. It was easy to see that its 
abundance had not been increased 
by any artificial material, but was 
perfectly honest in its richness and 
its hue. The face was not without 
defects; but where there was so 
much beauty, it was perhaps in- 
vidious to find fault with the thin- 
ness of her lips, in which the chief 
blemish consisted. 

Lewis spent a pleasant evening, 
gratifying Albina with the story of 
his voyage. Upon his departure 
she plied her uncle with many ques- 
tions about him and the Thalia. 
She maintained the same subject 
until Mr. Northbrooke rose to go 
to bed. Mrs. Chesley, dozing in 
her chair, opened her eyes from 
time to time, hearing references to 
the same theme upon every occa- 
sion. 

* Dear me,’ she said sleepily, as 
she soon afterwards followed Mr. 
Northbrooke, ‘ Mr. Harding and 
his adventures seem to afford you 
much interest, Albina.’ 

‘Now I think I'll go to bed, 
Norah,’ said Albina, when the door 
had closed a few minutes on the 
short round back of Mrs. Chesley, 
‘though I don’t feel a bit sleepy. 
I shall turn over fifty times, I dare- 
say, before I go off. What a clever 
man Mr. Harding is, and how inter- 
esting the story of his voyage !’ 

The two girls walked up-stairs 
together, both thinking of the same 
subject ; for Albina Northbrooke, 
as well as Norah, secretly loved 
Lewis Harding. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘ LET’S CHOOSE EXECUTORS, AND 
TALK OF WILLS.’ 
Lewis HARDING left Mr. North- 
brooke’s house thoughtfully. He 
loved Norah very much. ‘The in- 
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terview with her to-day had satis- 
fied him on this point. He was 
pleased, of course, that she had so 
readily fallen in with his sugges- 
tion that their engagement should 
be a secret between themselves, or 
rather that it should not be looked 
upon as an engagement at all until 
he saw his way in life a little 
clearer; but he could not dispense 
with some serious reflections upon 
it. Lewis did not consider that he 
had asked Norah too much. Ifthe 
question was forced upon him that 
her position was rendered some- 
what anomalous, he answered it in 
a way which seemed in nowise to 
compromise his sense of what was 
due from him to her. 

Lewis Harding remembered no- 
thing of his parents. The circum- 
stances of his early life were not 
those of one who had reason to 
boast of the position of his friends ; 
for, if not poor, they were evi- 
dently humble ; and he was soon 
given to understand that he had 
little to anticipate from either re- 
latives or connections. This les- 
son he learned early—a lesson not 
without its subsequent effects up- 
on him. Lewis remembered that 
he was sent when quite young to 
school, and that he had few and 
short holidays. These holidays 
he spent with Mr. Bevington, a 
middle-aged or rather elderly 
gentleman residing in Oxfordshire, 
who, though no relative, was a 
sort of self-constituted guardian to 
the lad, and who was always very 
kind to him. 

Lewis’s tastes and accomplish- 
ments were many, and at first 
seemed scarcely homogeneous ; 
thus rendering it difficult for him 
to decide whether a trade or a 
profession would best serve to de- 
velop his qualifications and ren- 
der him independent. Independ- 
ence had long been a dream of 
his; independence with reputa- 
tion and a good deal of money, if 
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these several distinctions were to 
be combined. It was almost said 
of young Lewis Harding that he 
was {too clever, and that if his 
capabilities had been fewer in 
number, and more cognate in cha- 
racter, he would have stood a 
better chance of making a posi- 
tion. Lewis almost thought so too. 

Mr. Bevington, by whom the ex- 
penses of his education were main- 
ly provided, suggested the Church 
or the Law. Lewis declined both ; 
not perhaps because he was too 
good for the one, and not good 
enough for the other, but from an 
absolute distaste for these callings. 
At school he had revealed con- 
siderable literary aptitude; he 
had also shown much mechani- 
cal genius. Mr. Bevington, who 
was a most patient man, did not 
press Lewis to choose a calling, 
until he could satisfy himself that 
he was fitted for it. In the mean 
time, and that he might not be 


idle, young Harding, after leav- 
ing school, went into a London 
commercial house; here he ac- 
quired business habits; here he 


saw not a little of the world. 
Lewis liked the world ; and to be 
aman in it became a stronger 
ambition with him daily. He made 
many friends; and his friends were 
unanimous in their opinion that he 
would one day make his mark. 

All this time he was carefully 
studying various branches of me- 
chanics ; and after having been in 
London three or four years, an 
opening occurred to him for hap- 
pily combining both the tastes 
which possessed equal sway with 
him. Through the introduction 
of a friend, he was invited to 
write some scientific articles for a 
journal of repute, which he accom- 
plished in so satisfactory a manner 
that offers to repeat the work were 
again made to him. He became 
soon recognised as a regular con- 
tributor on scientific subjects to 
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various journals; and in time he 
ceased to limit himself to the 
branches which had hitherto em- 
ployed his pen. Lewis showed 
that he could write well, even 
brilliantly, on many subjects ; and, 
as others have done before him, 
he ‘ drifted’ on to the press. Re- 
cognition of his abilities only 
fired his ambition the more; for 
he could invent as well as write. 
At times his calling led him to 
the great centres of engineering 
life, which opportunities were turn- 
ed to the best account. His in- 
tuitions were rapid, surprising 
many a man whose experience 
was the well-gathered harvest of a 
lifetime. In due course, after an 
extensive examination of some im- 
portant shipbuilding operations, an 
idea connected therewith occurred 
to Lewis, which was afterwards 
embodied in the invention sub- 
mitted by him to Mr. Northbrooke. 
Its value promised to be incon- 
testable. His enthusiastic friends 
said that he would make a fortune 
by it. 

His introduction to Mr. North- 
brooke had been the result of some 
letters, contributed by him to a 
certain daily paper, on some ship- 
building operations in one of the 
French dockyards ; and Mr. North- 
brooke had not known Lewis Hard- 
ing long before he recognised his 
abilities, and engaged him upon 
exceptionally generous terms to 
write a report upon the voyage of 
the Thalia, which was soon des- 
tined to cross the Atlantic. ‘Then 
Mr. Northbrooke took into con- 
sideration his young friend’s inven- 
tion, and gave him some advice 
thereon, which impetuous Lewis, 
being in love, found hardly palat- 
able. 

It was known to Harding, Mr. 
Northbrooke once having made 
some reference to the subject in 
his presence, that Norah Lane had 
some money of her own—not a 
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large sum by any means, but an 
income which rendered her inde- 
pendent. Because Norah had this 
small fortune, and for other reasons 
likely to sway a man with a con- 
siderable amount of self-respect, 
Lewis was unwilling that she 
should marry him until his posi- 
tion was so assured as to make it 
impossible for any one to tax him 
with seeking a wife and money at 
the same time. 

Lewis Harding said nothing to 
Norah upon this matter; but it 
was not improbable that she would 
guess the whole of his only par- 
tially-given explanation for the 
nature of the understanding which 
he was desirous should, for the 
present, subsist between them. 

The morning after his visit to 
his friend’s, Lewis sat with the 
plans of his invention before him 
in his rooms in the Temple, the 
dull February sun falling feebly on 
his papers. 

‘I suppose Mr. Northbrooke is 
right,’ he said, ‘and that my plans 
are immature. Poor little Norah! 
I think she could hardly under- 
stand my pride, or whatever it was 
which made me speak to her as I 
did. Come in.’ 

There was a knock at the door, 
which opened, and admitted Mr. 
Bevington. 

‘What, Mr. Bevington, you? Sit 
down. I’m so glad to see you. I 
haven’t returned from America 
many days.’ 

‘Well, Lewis,’ said his friend, 
shaking hands, and then seating 
himself; ‘I’ve come to congratu- 
late you on your safe return 
home.’ 

‘I could not have a pleasanter 
visitor, I’m sure,’ replied Lewis 
gratefully. 

‘And so you have satisfied Mr. 
Northbrooke, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes, if his cheque meant any- 
thing. He paid me twice as much 
as we bargained for.’ 


‘Then you must have satisfied 
him. You mentioned having left 
the plan of your invention with 
him before starting for America. 
What does he say to it?’ 

‘Not a great deal at present,’ 
replied Lewis, his face falling. 

‘Indeed.’ 

‘He tells me it is immature; 
but that with time it can be made 
something of.’ 

‘That's satisfactory, at any rate.’ 

* Not quite.’ 

‘Rome was not built in a day,’ 

‘Of all the truths inculcated 
into my youthful mind I have al- 
ways found that one the hardest 
to practise.’ 

‘Why should you be in so great 
a hurry to carry out your inven- 
tion, Lewis ?’ 

‘Others may be in the same 
field soon. Besides— ‘Then 
Lewis hesitated, and stopped. 

‘You have another reason, 
Lewis,’ observed Mr. Bevington 
quietly. 

‘Well, perhaps I have.’ 

‘A strong one, it seems to me. 
I think I can guess what it is. 
You have fallen in love.’ 

Lewis looked into his friend's 
face, and laughed. 

*I am sorry to know this.’ 

‘You are a bachelor, Mr. Bev- 
ington.’ 

* Not without cause, Lewis,’ said 
Mr. Bevington in a sad voice. ‘I 
was glad to see you ambitious,’ 
he resumed, ‘because, amongst 
other things, I thought you would 
have the less time for falling in 
love ; and I encouraged your am- 
bition.’ 

‘I am not a whit less ambitious 
than I was,’ answered Lewis. ‘ You 
mast not think that for a moment.’ 

‘ But you are under the influence 
of another motive now. Mind 
they don't interfere with each 
other.’ 

‘It is little likely that they will. 
The two motives, you see, are 
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already urging me to make my 
way in the world.’ 

‘If I am not inquisitive, whd is 
this girl ? 

‘Mr. Northbrooke’s ward —a 
Miss Norah Lane,’ replied Lewis. 

‘Does Mr. Northbrooke know 
anything about the affair ? 

‘No; there is nothing for him 
to know at present. I am very 
fond of Norah, and she is also 
very fond of me; but there is no en- 
gagement between us. It is under- 
stood there shall not be one until 
things are different with me. I must 
ask you therefore, Mr. Bevington, 
to make no reference to any one 
of my confession to you this morn- 
ing ; but you are so good a friend 
of mine, that the least hint to you 
in this respect will, I know, be all 
that is required. You have a 


right to ask me about myself, the 
position you have held towards me 
demanding of me the greatest 
confidence on my part, and your 


constant kindness having made me 
always willing tggaccord it with 
sincere pleasure. But at present 
it is my desire that others shall 
hear nothing of the matter; for— 
who knows—it may—it may after 
all come to nothing.’ 

‘ You may rely on my discretion, 
Lewis. Iam the last person in 
the world to speak to another of a 
love affair. But, as you admit 
that you give me your confidence 
readily, you will not be angry with 
me if I wish to know a little more 
fully what is the nature of this 
understanding between you and 
Miss Lane, of which Mr. North- 
brooke is as yet, you say, in ignor- 
ance. It seems a very imperfectly 
defined understanding. 1 should 
think it curious—more than curious 
—if I were not so certain of you, 
Lewis ; andI don’t think you have 
anything of the practised deceiver 
about you.’ 

*I will tell you exactly how the 
matter stands,’ said Lewis, his face 


slightly flushing. Then he pro- 
ceeded with his explanation, dwell- 
ing upon Norah’s frank acquies- 
cence in the position they were 
mutually to hold towards each 
other; of the privacy which was 
for the present to guard their re- 
lationship; and of the motives 
which had led to his suggestion of 
this singular compact between him 
and Mr. Northbrooke’s ward. 

‘You have evidently great influ- 
ence over Miss Lane, or she is a 
different girl from many,’ was Mr. 
Bevington’s comment upon the 
conclusion, very gravely spoken. 

‘1 see that you blame me for the 
course I have suggested to her, 
said Lewis in a troubled voice. 

‘I am afraid mischief will come 
of it.’ 

‘ Mischief ! 

‘ Mischief, Lewis.’ 

Lewis was silent for many se- 
conds. 

‘ Direct'y I see my way clearer 
than I do at present—and I shall 
do when my invention is taken up,’ 
Lewis Harding said earnestly— 
‘all the uncertainty about the en- 
gagement between us will be at an 
end, and Norah will have my free 
permission to regard the matter as 
a secret no longer. No mischief 
will come of it, Mr. Bevington.’ 

‘So then, Lewis, it amounts to 
this: that you are really ina hurry 
that your invention should be 
taken up because you have fallen 
in love with a pretty girl.’ 

‘I am not anxious about my 
invention for the sake of a pretty 
girl alone.’ 

‘At any rate, you will be wise 
to take Mr. Northbrooke’s opinion 
as to giving more time to the de- 
velopment of your plans. You were 
always hasty, Lewis. His experi- 
ence and knowledge are not likely 
to lead you wrong; and he is 
evidently disposed to be a good 
friend of yours. Now I suppose 
you won’t take his advice, but will 
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prematurely bring forward your 
invention, because there is a young 
lady in the case.’ 

‘Mr. Northbrooke has been so 
kind, that I can but be grateful to 
him.’ 

‘You will show your gratitude 
by following his advice, and also 
by not concealing from him at 
least the understanding which you 
and his ward have arrived at.’ 

‘I hope you will not be angry 
with me if I say I do not think it 
necessary as yet to speak to Mr. 
Northbrooke.’ 

‘I shall not be angry, Lewis; 
for I know you are honest, what- 
ever failings you may have. And 
I wish you had never seen this 
pretty girl. Good-bye. One day 
I hope to hear of you as a success- 
ful man ; and you will be, provided 
you can manage to curb your im- 
patient spirit! That is your rock 
ahead. I trust my apprehensions 
of your getting into double mis- 
chief, by your impatience and by 
your conduct with Miss Lane, will 
not be realised.’ 

‘I don’t think there is much 
chance of that,’ was Lewis’s quick 
response, as Mr. Bevington left the 
room. 

Mr. Bevington’s words, however, 
made him think seriously over his 
relationship with Norah. 

If Norah had at all demurred to 
his request, he would, upon recon- 
sidering the subject, have been 
willing to adopt another course ; 
but she had not demurred to it. 
For this reason he continued to 
adhere to his original decision, 
dismissing his friend’s fears as to 
the likelihood of mischief with a 
little good-natured contempt. Mr. 
Bevington was a bachelor, and of 
course had never been in love. 
Possibly Mr. Bevington might have 
been able to tell a different story. 

‘What mischief can come of it?’ 
he thought. ‘Mr. Bevington, good 
as he is, is both old and prejudiced. 


Norah hinted nothing about mis- 
chief, and never feared it either.’ 

Then he again resumed the 
studies which the entrance of Mr. 
Bevington had interrupted, noting 
carefully the suggestions which Mr. 
Northbrooke had kindly made for 
his use. He was fain to admit— 
with considerable regret—the pro- 
priety of these suggestions, and to 
see that Mr. Northbrooke had 
spoken the unwelcome truth. 

Norah was still a long way off. 
The open declaration of the under- 
standing subsisting between them 
was necessarily 2 long way off too. 

In the course of the day he re- 
ceived a few lines from her. It 
was her first letter, and, as such, 
was of course very precious to him. 
As Lewis had not yet written to 
her, she did not feel herself free 
to say all she might have said, had 
this letter been written in answer 
to one of his. Norah thought she 
was bound to limit its contents to 
the almost bare statement of a few 
facts. 

‘Dearest Lewis,’ the note ran, 
‘I heard from my uncle this morn- 
ing, again urgently pressing me to 
return to Bexton; and Mr. North- 
brooke tells me that his friend the 
Rev. Sir John Vine, for whom my 
uncle has been officiating, can be 
my escort into the country. Sir 
John Vine will call at Pembridge- 
square to-day, on his way through 
London, to see Mr. Northbrooke 
on business. It will then be 
settled when I am to leave. It is 
not expected that he will stay in 
town more than one or two days; 
and as my uncle is so urgent for 
my return, my visit here will 
speedily come to an end. I need 
not say how glad I shall be to see 
you before I go; for who knows 
when we may meet again? I have, 
of course, said nothing to Albina 
as to what passed between us in 
the drawing-room yesterday ; but I 
know that you would not counsel 
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me to do anything that is wrong ; 
so, in spite of a few doubts, I am 
very happy. Do come soon if you 
can.’ 

Of course, Lewis would see her 
again, though it was but little 
likely that he would be able to 
spend any time alone with her. 
Besides, had he any right to ex- 
pect the happiness of an _ undis- 
turbed interview, which would 
simply be the most effective means 
of making others aware of a matter 
it was his great desire to maintain 
secret? 

Lewis Harding already began to 
see that his position towards Norah 
was of a nature to present difficul- 
ties. Had his kind friend Mr. 
Bevington really spoken the truth 
when he so solemnly uttered that 
word mischief? Even Norah had 
admitted in her letter that she had 
a few doubts. 

He could not very well make his 
way to Pembridge-square that day, 


having passed the previous evening 


at Mr. Northbrooke’s residence. 
On the morrow he might do so 
with more propriety; though, as 
Norah was not to be made the 
excuse, an excuse of some sort 
must be found. 

He discovered one at last in 
one of the suggestions written by 
Mr. Northbrooke in the margin of 
his plans. This suggestion, made 
with unusual incompleteness, re- 
quired an explanation from Mr. 
Northbrooke’s own lips. 


The same day on which Lewis 
Harding received Mr. Bevington’s 
visit, and Mr. Bevington’s earnestly 
given advice, Mr. Northbrooke 
passed several hours in his study. 
A draft of his will lay before him, 
with a letter from his friend and 
brother-in-law the Rev. Sir John 
Vine, signifying that he should call 
in the course of the morning. 

The walls of the study—a large, 
handsomely-furnished room con- 
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taining many books, chiefly bear- 
ing on engineering ard kindred 
subjects—were hung with several 
interesting engravings, having more 
or less relation to the same mat- 
ters. 

There was one of the Marquis 
of Worcester conceiving the first 
idea of the steam engine ; close to 
this a representation of young 
Watt and the suggestive and his- 
torical tea-kettle ; and on a pedes- 
tal near by a model of the statue 
of Watt by Chantrey in Hands- 
worth Church. Not far off ap- 
peared an engraving of the Cler- 
mont, making its way up the 
Hudson from New York to Al- 
bany, volumes of ignited vapour 
pouring from its pinewood-sup- 
plied furnace; the most notable 
among the earlier successes of steam 
navigation. Close by hung the 
Sirius, the first steam vessel which 
had dared the Atlantic from the 
British Isles, having crossed from 
Cork to New York in 1838; as spe- 
cimens of less-pretentious vessels 
there were engravings of the Tal- 
bot and Ivanhoe, built by Napier, 
which appeared on the Scotch 
rivers as early as the year 1819. 
There were portraits too of Robert 
Fulton the American, Des Blancs, 
Ramsey Lineaker of Portsmouth, 
Miller, Taylor, and Symington— 
all early heroes in the promotion 
of steam navigation, and all sub- 
jects of deep interest to Mr. North- 
brooke, for they were the fathers 
of the system which had made him 
rich. Alas, alas, that that will 
on which his sad eyes now dwelt 
should give a new and sorrowful 
significance to every object by 
which he was reminded of his great 
success in life ! 

‘Mr. Albert Northbrooke,’ said 
a servant, announcing the name of 
a visitor. 

‘ My dear cousin,’ said this new- 
comer, advancing and_ shaking 
hands with the great engineer, who 
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only partially rose from his seat, 
‘T only heard of your illness yester- 
day, or I should have called on 
you before.’ 

‘I am not given to alarm my 
friends ; and I have pretty well 
recovered now, Albert.’ 

‘You must have thought it 
strange that I did not write,’ said 
Albert Northbrooke. ‘It is more 
than two months, I hear, since 
you were first taken ill.’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘And you say that you have 
pretty well recovered? That’s a 
good thing—a very good thing. 
I am glad to hear it.’ 

Now it would have been impos- 
sible for Mr. Albert Northbrooke 
to tell a greater falsehood than 
this. Nothing would have given 
Mr. Albert Northbrooke, who was 
a country solicitor, greater plea- 
sure than to have heard that his 
wealthy rejation was dead, and that 
he was a generously considered 
legatee under this wealthy relative’s 
will. Whether he would be gener- 
ously considered, or even con- 
sidered at all, in this document, 
was a matter by which he was not 
a little troubled. It grieved him 
to hear that his cousin had been 
seriously unwell; but this was 
solely because he had not heard 
-of the event earlier, in which case 
he would have expressed his sym- 
pathies soon after the disaster. 
Delay in manifesting these sym- 
pathies until the expiration of two 
months from the occurrence of Mr. 
Ambrose Northbrooke’s alarming 
illness might have the effect of 
giving his cousin an unfavourable 
impression of Albert's regard ; and 
it was a disastrous consideration 
to the solicitor that the opinion of 
his relative, which, he had the 
misfortune of knowing, was never 
very high, should be lessened by 
even an infinitesimal degree. 

Mr. Albert Northbrooke, al- 
though his cousinship was rather 
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remote, bore a certain resemblance 
to the great engineer ; but Albert 
was a better-looking man than 
Ambrose, and had occasionally a 
certain jocularity with him, which 
was completely absent from the 
manner of his cousin. He was 
bald, with a fringe of sandy-coloured 
hair surrounding the base of his 
head, and had a pair of bushy red 
whiskers. Being near-sighted he 
was obliged to wear spectacles. 
Divested of his spectacles, his 
countenance looked forbidding 
indeed, all the evi! seeming to 
come from his pair of light, bleared 
eyes. When he wore them, this 
expression was happily absent. 
He scarcely looked his age, which 
was nearly forty-seven. As he sat 
now conversing with his cousin 
Ambrose, he presented the ap- 
pearance of a sufficiently harmless, 
rather good-looking, middle-aged 
gentleman, who could talk plea- 
santly, make jokes, and _ laugh 
pretty heartily at them himself. 
When, however, any subject was 
referred to personally unpleasant 
to himself, he spoke in a quick, 
harsh, disagreeable voice, which 
grated distressingly on the ear of 
the listener. 

‘I hope you are thriving in your 
profession, Albert,’ said his cousin 
kindly, after a good many _ indif- 
ferent subjects had been disposed 
of. 

‘I wish I could say I was,’ ans- 
wered the other, in a snarling voice. 
* My partner left me last year, and 
took a good many of my clients 
away with him. That was not 
pleasant. Ne, Ambrose, I’ve had 
an uphill fight all my life. I work 
hard, no man harder, but I don't 
seem to make headway.’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear you say so,’ 
said Ambrose, pitying his unsuc- 
cessful cousin. 

‘I might have joined a good 
London firm last year, only I had 
no money. I just manage to jog 
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on, Ambrose—keep body and soul 
together, as the saying is. But no 
luck comes to my door, and I am 
not young.’ 

‘No; as you say, you are not 
young,’ answered Ambrose ; add- 
ing, ‘ Well, I have been a success- 
ful man all my life ; and now the 
doctors tell me that I must soon 
leave all behind.’ 

‘It is the business of doctors to 
croak,’ said Albert in a reassuring 
voice, albeit he was inwardly de- 
lighted to hear that medical opi- 
nion took this view of his cousin’s 
case. ‘ You have a good ten years, 
I should say, before you. In spite 
of the doctors, I would exchange 
places with you any day.’ 

‘ When we have been prosperous, 
it is hard to leave all our prosperity 
behind us; and I, you see, have 
no children.’ 

‘It is better, at any rate, to leave 
prosperity than adversity behind 
you. You, at all events, are cared 
for during your lifetime. Who the 
deuce cares for me? Nobody. 
You perhaps sympathise with me 
because I have not been so suc- 
cessful as I might. I don’t know 
who else does. I had a good 
head for the law, but somehow I’ve 
not got on at it. But I won't worry 
you with my complaints. You’ve 
been a successful man, and, natu- 
rally enough, they bore you. I 
should be bored, I daresay, if I 
were successful, and heard some 
croaking relative complaining of 
his ill-luck.’ 

‘I am glad you have called, 
Albert,’ said Ambrose, when his 
cousin had stopped grumbling ; 
‘for although I do not often see you, 
I think of you at times, and wish 
matters were prospering with you.’ 

‘I know you do.’ 

‘If it were in my power to help 
you, I would do so; but I cannot 
bring you clients,can I? And all 
my legal business has been done 
by the same firm for many years.’ 
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‘I am aware of that, Ambrose,’ 
said Albert Northbrooke. 

‘You tell me that you had an 
opportunity of joining a London 
firm last year, of which you were 
unable to avail yourself through a 
deficiency of capital. If such an 
opportunity should occur again, 
and you apply to me, I will not be 
backward in giving you assistance. 
I should like to help you.’ 

* You are very good,’ replied the 
solicitor with some fervour. 

‘The world is slipping from me 
—I feel it daily. My time, there- 
fore, for doing any good is getting 
short. This conviction makes me 
the more anxious to do what little 
good I can to others, and to you 
—to you because, though our rela- 
tionship is not close, a relationship 
of some sort exists. I am ready, 
therefore, to help you in the way I 
have mentioned, and’—he hesitated 
a minute—‘you will find, Albert, 
that I have not forgotten you in 
my will.’ 

‘ This is real generosity,’ said the 
solicitor. 

‘By the way,’ said Ambrose 
quickly, ‘ you will be able to give 
me some news about my nephew, 
Sir Marcus Borodaile. I have not 
heard much good of him lately.’ 

‘His conduct is not much 
changed for the better,’ replied 
Albert Northbrooke, with a laugh. 
* Marcus is as wild and odd as ever.’ 

‘I feared so.’ 

‘He sold a couple of farms a few 
months ago to pay some turf debts.’ 

‘I heard of that,’ interrupted 
Ambrose Northbrooke in a grieved 
voice. 

‘ And he has mortgaged another 
for as much as it is worth. The 
mortgage was only completed a 
few weeks ago. He spoke to me 
about the matter first, and then 
suddenly broke off all correspond- 
ence on the subject, putting me 
thereby to some expense, and a 
good deal of inconvenience. There 
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isn’t a wilder, more thoughtless 
dog in the six home counties than 
Sir Marcus Borodaile! It is not 
long ago,’ Albert Northbrooke con- 
tinued, with evident relish for the 
story he was telling—he liked vili- 
pending a neighbour—‘that Sir 
Marcus had a fight with his steward 
for ejecting a family for the non- 
payment of rents, and knocked the 
man down. There would have 
been a lawsuit if your nephew had 
not paid the fellow handsomely 
for his damaged body. He had 
two executions in his house last 
month, and set the men in pos- 
session to fight—the best man to 
have a five-pound note! ‘The 
two blackguards pummelled each 
other thoroughly, and one of them 
had a tooth sent down his throat— 
the second a small bone in his arm 
broken! That’s how Marcus Boro- 
daile, your interesting nephew, 
amuses himself, Ambrose. I would 
have given something to see the 
two men in possession at it ham- 
mer and tongs.’ And Albert threw 
himself back in his chair, and 
laughed boisterously. 

Sir Marcus Borodaile certainly 
did not seem fitted for the enjoy- 
ment ofa portion of those honours 
which Mr. Ambrose Northbrooke 
had so carefully amassed. 

‘I don’t fancy Sir Marcus will 
get much under the will,’ thought 
Albert, as he noticed the gloomy 
face of his cousin, and the silence 
which had ensued upon the com 
pletion of his sketch of the baro- 
net’s proceedings. 

‘I wish you could have told me 
better things of my nephew,’ said 
Ambrose Northbrooke at last, with 
a heavy sigh. 

* And so do I,’ observed the un- 
veracious Albert. It was a salutary 
reflection that the names in his 
cousin’s will could not be too few 
in number. 

Albert had scarcely spoken be- 
fore the door was again thrown 
VOL, XVI. 
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open, and a servant announced the 

name of the Rev. Sir John Vine. 
Following this announcement, Mr. 
Ambrose Northbrocke’s expected 
friend entered, and, without no- 
ticing Albert—who started quickly 
at his appearance, ell his colour 
suddenly leaving his face at the 
same time—walked briskly to the 
invalid. 

Mr. Albert Northbrooke was not 
without his reasons for having no 
welcome for the new-comer. 

* My dear Northbrooke,’ said Sir 
John in a pleasant voice, ‘1 owe 
you many apologies for not having 
returned to England sooner, after 
your pressing letters. But, dear 
me, I was not prepared to see you 
looking even so well as you do. 
Ah, Mr. Albert Northbrooke, how 
do you do? I hardly expected to 
see vou. And Sir John smiled 
blandly. It was not a pleasant 
smile in the eyes of the person ad- 
dressed. 

Albert—who had not got the 
better of his discomfiture, unblush- 
ing and unabashed as he generally 
was under the most compromising 
circumstances—merely bowed; and 
then turned to his cousin, to take 
farewell of him again. 

‘Good-day, Albert. I shall be 
glad to hear from you,’ said the 
engineer. 

Sir John nodded as the lawyer 
left the room ; and the next minute, 
when he was alone with his friend, 
said : 

‘There isn’t a greater rascal in 
all England than your cousin Al- 
bert Northbrooke! He did not 
like to meet me. No wonder. I 
taxed a bill of his two years ago; 
and the Master, before whom it 
went, stated that in the course of 
a long experience he had never 
seen such a document before. He 
styled it, politely, a fabrication from 

beginning toend. My good friend, 
how delighted I am to see you so 
little of an invalid! 
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‘You say Albert is a rascal? 
asked Mr. Northbrooke, disregard- 
ing the last remark of Sir John. 

‘A rascal—I used the word ad- 
visedly. 1 suppose he has been 
trying to get money out of you?” 

‘I have promised to assist him, 
and I have named him in my will 
for a certain sum,’ 

‘Then, my good friend, strike a 
pen through his name at once,’ 
said Sir John Vine energetically. 

‘Is he so worthless?’ asked 
Ambrose anxiously. 

‘Though he is your cousin, 
Northbrooke, I can’t help saying 
that he is too bad for hanging.’ 

‘It seems my relatives are not 
very praiseworthy persons,’ Am- 
brose said sadly. ‘Just before you 
entered, Albert had been giving me 
an interesting history of the pro- 
ceedings of my nephew, Marcus 
Borodaile.’ 

‘Though there is little truth in 
Albert Northbrooke as a rule, I 
don’t doubt that in this case he 
spoke a certain portion of it. Sir 
Marcus Borodaile is a sad spend- 
thrift, very headstrong, very foolish. 
But Albert Northbrooke is a knave 
to the backbone. And now, my 
good friend, what is it that you 
wish for my opinion upon ?” 

‘Look at this,’ said Ambrose, 
handing Sir John the draft of his 
will. ‘ You will see there what I 
intend doing. But you are so ad- 
mirable a man of business that I 
am anxious for your views upon a 
good many unsettled points. My 
only near relatives are, as you know, 
Albina, Mrs. Erskine, and Sir Mar- 
cus Borodaile.’ 

‘You compliment me by your 
remarks on my capabilities, North- 
brooke,’ said Sir John courteously. 
‘What business faculties I had are 
getting rusty from age and disuse. 
You know what an idle life I have 
led for years past. I was active 
enough once; I might under provo- 
cation become soagain. Abouttrifles 
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I am even active now. That you 
will scarcely say is a virtue. Here 
I’ve been wandering over the Con- 
tinent for nearly two years, loiter- 
ing in all the pretty places, keeping, 
as the fit was on me, a diary of 
what I saw ; collecting some pretty 
little trifles in every city—lace in 
Brussels ; bronzes in Bavaria; or- 
molu and malachite toys and fur in 
Russia ; china in Dresden ; some 
delightful specimens of porcelain 
in Saxony; statuary in Florence 
and Rome; many fanciful things 
in Paris and Vienna. As Carlyle 
said of Italy, I have sunk from 
virtue to vertu. I am afraid, there- 
fore, I no longer deserve the praises 
you have been good enough to 
accord me, and that you will find 
my business faculties not what they 
once were ; but such as they are, 
they are at your service, my dear 
Northbrooke.’ 

He then addressed himself to 
reading the will carefully through. 
At its conclusion, its provisions 
were closely discussed, some alter- 
ations suggested, and certain points 
left for fresh information to be 
sought upon them. 

The two were engaged nearly 
three hours. 

‘I should like to strike that fel- 
low Albert Northbrooke’s name out 
of your will with my own hand. 
May I do so?’ asked Sir John vi- 
vaciously. 

‘If you wish it,’ answered Am- 
brose, with some reluctance. 

With a quick but certain pen, 
the reverend baronet drew a red- 
ink line through those parts in the 
document wherever the name of 
Albert Northbrooke appeared. 

‘ That’s a good thing well done!’ 
he said, returning the deed to his 
friend. ‘ Master Albert, if he knew 
I had performed him this service, 
would like me even less than he 
does now.’ 

‘I do not care to settle anything 
definitively about my wild nephew 
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Sir Marcus until I have heard some 
additional particulars from you, Sir 
John. If Albert is such a rogue— 
and I am afraid I must believe you 
—he may have exaggerated. I 
should like to hear that my nephew 
is not hopelessly given over to bad 
courses.’ 

‘I can scarcely say that he is ; 
but he is irredeemably extravagant 
and foolish. It was very character- 
istic of him to set those two men 
in possession to fight for a five- 
pound note. Well, I shall see 
him when I get into the country, 
and perhaps I may be able to send 
a fair report. I am sure you would 
not like any large share of your 
fortune to be squandered in the 
way Sir Marcus possesses the happy 
knack of squandering.’ 

*T should not,’ was Mr. Ambrose 
Northbrooke’s emphatic response. 

‘I suppose we may consider that 
our day’s work is done?’ remarked 
Sir John, as his friend locked up 
the draft of his will. 

“Yes.” 

‘ Let us hope you will quite reco- 
ver, and that the will to be shortly 
drawn up will not take effect for 
many years,’ Sir John Vine ob- 
served. 

‘I have no such hope, Sir John.’ 

As they were leaving the study, 
Mr. Northbrooke remarked to his 
brother-in-law : ‘ By the way, I must 
ask you to be the escort of a young 
friend of my daughter’s when you 
return to the country, the niece of 
your curate Lane. You know I’m 
her guardian,’ 

‘Ah, I remember something of 
her; but Lane was only engaged 
a month before I left England, so 
I saw but little of his niece.’ 

‘You will most likely find her 
and Albina in the drawing-room. 
Let us join them.’ 

But upon entering the drawing- 
room, they found it empty. 

Mr. Ambrose Northbrooke seated 
himself rather thoughtfully by the 
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fire, thinking of his unscrupulous 
cousin Albert, and his wild nephew 
Sir Marcus Borodaile ; whilst Sir 
John walked leisurely about the 
room, carefully examining the lit- 
tle nicknacks scattered here and 
there. 

The Rev. Sir John Vine, Baronet, 
was a very pleasant good-look- 
ing gentleman, with dark, straight, 
rather long hair, a massive fore- 
head, large brown eyes a little 
worn by age, a shaven face, a full, 
soft, sensual mouth; not by any 
means tall, and with a very slight 
disposition to stoutness. His hands 
were very white. On his face there 
was generally half a smile, how- 
ever keen and observant he might 
be looking. His manners were in- 
variably agreeable and deferential. 
But with all his softness, it would 
have been a mistake to argue that 
there was no power about him. 
This flashed at times out of the 
eyes, and sat always on the mas- 
sive forehead. But to-day he looked 
like a man who was accustomed 
to take life easily, and did not care 
to have his method of so doing 
disturbed. 

‘Norah, here is Sir John, and 
he has kindly promised to be your 
escort to the country,’ said Mr. 
Northbrooke from his chair by the 
fire when his ward entered. 

‘TI am delighted to renew my ac- 
quaintance with you,’ was urbane 
Sir John’s remark. 

Norah bowed, blushed, but said 
nothing. In a moment she wished 
that he had not been chosen as 
her escort. She instinctively and 
inexplicably disliked the clerical 
baronet. 

More than once during the even- 
ing he looked at her with unfeigned 
admiration, addressing himself fre- 
quently to her, and allowing the 
date of his return to the country to 
be guided solely by her wishes. 

‘You have surely made a con- 
quest of Sir John,’ whispered Al- 
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bina, with a laugh, to her friend, 
at the close of the evening, press- 
ing her hand kindly at the same 
time. 





CHAPTER III. 
ALBINA’S INDISCRETION. 


S1r Joun Vine purposed leaving 
London the next day. It was set- 
tled that Norah should accompany 
him. Of the liberty of altering his 
arrangements, Norah, though more 
than once pressed to do so by Sir 
John, did not avail herself. 

Sir John promised to write on 
an early day about Sir Marcus, but 
was far from sanguine as to having 
to report anything favourable of 
this improvident gentieman. 

To Norah’s dismay, Lewis Hard- 
ing had not appeared in the morn- 
ing in response to her letter, but 
as she was—looking very sad and 
disappointed—stepping into the 
carriage which was to take the baro- 
net and herself to the station, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Lewis appeared. 

Sir John—for the day was very 
cold—gallantly wrapped several 
warm rugs around Norah. Lewis 
catching sight of her small face 
over her furs, knew that he must 
take his farewell of her there. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Lane,’ he said, 
holding out his hand. It would 
have been impolitic before others 
to call her by her Christian name. 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Harding ; and 
her pretty eyes looked wistfully 
into his face. 

Then Albina, who was standing 
by, briefly introduced Lewis Hard- 
ing to the Rev. Sir John Vine, as 
that gentleman, warmly buttoned 
up, was about to step into the car- 
riage after Norah. 

‘I have heard of you, Mr. Hard- 
ing, from Mr. Northbrooke,’ said 
Sir John, as he placed himself by 
the side of Norah. ‘I hope to 
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have the pleasure of knowing you 
more intimately one day.’ 

The word was given for the car- 
riage to start. Lewis bowed to 
Norah. There were some tears in 
her eyes. Albina came to the side 
of the carriage, and kissed her fer- 
vently again. 

‘Good-bye, dear Norah. Write 
soon, and tell me all the news. 
And pray take care of Norah, Sir 
John.’ 

‘I certainly will, Miss North- 
brooke,’ said Sir John, as he turned 
quite gaily to his young and fair 
companion. ‘Then the carriage 
started, and Louis entered the 
house with Albina. 

‘I have come to see Mr. North- 
brooke upon a rather important 
point in my invention,’ Lewis ob- 
served, still thinking regretfully of 
Norah Lane. 

‘You will find him in his study, 
Mr. Harding,’ said Albina, her eyes 
sparkling. ‘Dear little Norah, I 
think she has quite made a con- 
quest of Sir John. What a good 
thing for her if she has! for he is 
so rich, and is quite young in his 
ways for a man of fifty.’ 

*Do you really consider that she 
has made a conquest of the Rev. 
Sir John, Miss Northbrooke ?’ 

‘I do indeed, Mr. Harding,’ re- 
plied Albina, laughing. ‘Is it at 
all surprising ?’ 

On this subject Lewis, however, 
made no remark. 

Mr. Northbrooke asked Lewis 
to stay and dine. He did so, to 
the delight of Albina, which Mrs. 
Chesley observed. He at first re- 
fused, whereupon Albina’s face fell. 
She was now in the brightest of 
spirits. 


The next morning Mrs. Chesley 
said a few words which displeased 
Albina. By way of revenge, Miss 
Northbrooke drew some interest- 
ing caricatures of this lady, and 
being very careless of habit, left 
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them where they, a few days after- 
wards, fell under the observation 
of Mr. Northcote’s housekeeper. 

Poor Mrs. Chesley! She was 
made to appear very funny indeed. 
To her horror, she saw herself re- 
presented as performing her morn- 
ing toilette in her rode de nuit ; as 
dining, and singing, and otherwise 
employed. In these sketches Albina 
had wickedly made the best of Mrs. 
Chesley’s soft moon-like face and 
stout little figure ! 

She did not expostulate at once 
with Albina, but was very silent 
and sore, remaining so for some 
days. It so happened that Lewis 
Harding, in the interest of his in- 
vention, was a good deal at Pem- 
bridge-square at this time. 

‘ Albina,’ said Mrs. Chesley, one 
day after luncheon, ‘I have dis- 
covered your secret.’ 

‘My secret, Mrs. Chesley !’ 

‘Yes; you are guilty of a great 
indiscretion. You have allowed 
yourself to fall in love with your 
uncle’s employé, or whatever Mr. 
Harding may be.’ 

Albina blushed scarlet. 

‘What nonsense, Mrs. Chesley ! 

‘It is not nonsense, Albina. 
And I shall report my suspicions 
to your uncle.’ 

Albina remembered the carica- 
tures, and knew this mischief had 
been wrought by them. 

‘I have watched you,’ Mrs. Ches- 
ley went on severely, ‘and I have 
no doubt in the world as to the 
correctness of my suspicions. Your 
indiscretion, to give it no stronger 
term, is most reprehensible! I 
should not be doing my duty if I 
were to allow your uncle to remain 
in ignorance of it. Who is Mr. 
Harding? What is Mr. Harding? 
I don’t know whether he has taken 
advantage of your uncle’s kind- 
ness to him to worm himself into 
your affections, with ulterior mo- 
tives—’ 

‘No; he has not,’ interrupted 
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Albina hotly. ‘How dare you im- 
ply it?’ 

‘Then I have nothing to say 
unfavourable to his conduct,’ un- 
amiable Mrs. Chesley continued. 
‘For his sake I am glad that it is 
so; but for you, Albina—for you 
there is no excuse!’ 

Albina rose quickly from the 
table, and went to the window. 

‘Do you hear me, Albina?’ 

There was no answer. 

‘Do you hear me, Albina, I 
repeat ?” 

*Go on,’ was the young lady’s 
laconic reply. 

‘IT hope you will see the wisdom 
of redeeming your folly. In your 
state to commit this—this mon- 
strous indiscretion! I say again 
Whois Mr. Harding? What is Mr. 
Harding? If hewere a gentleman—’ 

‘He is a gentleman!’ cried Al- 
bina. 

‘The very way in which you 
speak of him convinces me that I 
have been just in my distressing 
suspicions. I noticed your con- 
duct with him: your eagerness to 
hear about him; your sudden in- 
terest in a profession which had 
never interested you before; your 
frequent perusals of his reports 
upon the voyage of your uncle’s 
vessel. I observed how disap- 
pointed you were when he refused 
to stay and dine with your uncle, 
and your pleasure when he con- 
sented. I was amazed at ask- 
ing myself what these symptoms 
meant. My position here, my 
position with regard to yourself, 
obliges me to make known to your 
good and generous uncle the un- 
welcome discovery upon which I 
have lighted. You have not the 
hardihood to deny my charge, Al- 
bina!’ 

‘You are only spiteful with me, 
Mrs. Chesley, because I carica- 
tured you. Ha,ha! I confess | 





was a little vicious; but you are 
a good deal more so with me.’ 
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‘I shall speak because my duty 
compels me to speak.’ 

‘Your duty compels you to do 
nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Your uncle has always asked 
me to be vigilant with you, for he 
knows what your disposition is— 
thoughtless, hasty, extravagant. 
Your welfare is very dear to him ; 
more than once he has spoken to 
me of you with tears in his eyes. 
Dare I repay the confidence he 
has reposed in me, by withholding 
from him this dreadful discovery ? 

‘Tell him; only don’t say you 
do it out of any sense of duty! 
For if you do, I'll tell him a differ- 
ent story—that I had drawn two or 
three ugly likenesses of you, and 
that you were spiteful in conse- 
quence. I'll show him the carica- 
tures. Won’t he laugh ! 

‘ Albina, I have no words to ex- 
press what I feel towards you!’ 
cried Mrs. Chesley, in a weak 
little exasperated voice. 

‘I daresay you'll feel relieved 
when you have told my uncle your 
silly suspicions.’ 

‘I'll tell him now; and Mrs. 
Chesley rose from her chair with 
a bound. 

‘J think there is somebody with 
him from the works. You had 
better wait till he is gone.’ 

* How aggravating you are!’ Mrs. 
Chesley said, her hands shaking. 
‘If you had only behaved differ- 
ently, I might have reconsidered 
the matter.’ 

Albina burst out laughing. 

‘I thought so,’ she cried. ‘If 
I had coaxed and wheedled, and 
promised to send the relatives of 
my dear old Chesley some of my 
dresses, the storm would have 
blown over. But I am going to 
do nothing of the kind. There’ll 
be no wheedling and promising to- 
day. ‘Tell my uncle, do? 

‘The instant your uncle is at 
liberty I will see him! cried Mrs. 
Chesley in a broken voice, and 


with difficulty restraining her angry 
tears. ‘You are an undutiful girl, 
Albina. You will be punished. | 
know it.’ 

‘What have I done wrong?’ 
coolly asked Miss Northbrooke. 

‘Don’t say anything more to 
me. You have agitated me suffi- 
ciently already. You are not my 
daughter, or I should shudder at 
the responsibility of being the 
mother of such a creature.’ 

‘How very amusing you are, 
Mrs. Chesley! You've brought a 
charge against me ; I’ve not denied 
it. You have said that you intend 
telling my uncle ; and I have said, 
“Teil him.” I don’t know what 
there is to shudder at in that. 
There, I can hear the door of the 
study opening. The clerk from 
the works is going.’ 

‘Let me tell you, Albina,’ said 
poor outraged Mrs. Chesley, ‘ that 
your conduct is likely to work in- 
jury to Mr. Harding.’ 

‘Work injury to Mr. Harding !’ 
cried Miss Northbrooke. ‘ How?’ 

‘If you have any sense you must 
see that you have placed him in a 
very delicate position, both with 
regard to yourself and your uncle.’ 

When the door closed upon her, 
Albina walked restlessly to and fro. 
Mrs. Chesley’s last words seriously 
alarmed her. ‘Poor Lewis,’ she 
thought. ‘I wonder what uncle 
will say.’ Then she took a novel, 
read a few pages, and threw it 
aside, to seat herself at the piano, 
and play half a dozen bars of mu- 
sic. The music grated on her, and 
she got up feverishly. 

At the expiration of half an 
hour, during which Albina passed 
through various degrees of wonder, 
hope, and suspense, Mrs. Chesley 
returned. 

‘Well, what did my uncle say?’ 

‘I was exceedingly surprised at 
the ultimate effect of my disclosure 
upon him,’ replied Mrs. Chesley, 
after a pause. 
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‘What was it?” 

‘IT can’t describe it.’ 

‘Was he very angry?’ cried 
Albina eagerly. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Al- 
bina, when I left him he was not 
angry.’ 

‘Oh, you dear old thing!’ said 
Albina, jumping up, and throwing 
her arms round the neck of Mrs. 
Chesley. ‘ Perhaps you have really 
done me unintentionally a kind- 
ness, after all. If so, I will forgive 
you. And so he was not angry? 


Do, do, tell me all that passed.’ 


Divided. 
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‘It would take a long time,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Chesley, who was 
moved by the young girl’s impul- 
sive manner, and felt her rancour 
against Albina slowly leaving her. 
‘We had a lengthy conversation 
on your welfare; and your uncle 
is certainly very fond of you. Mr. 
Harding, too, seems a great fa- 
vourite of his.’ 

*O Lewis! murmured Albina. 
Her heart was full of vague hope 
by reason of what Mrs. Chesley 
had told her. 


[To be continued. | 





THE POETRY OF THE PIKE. 


3y WILLIAM O'BRIEN, 


————>—_—-. 


WE all know the Irish rebel in his 
Sunday clothes. Dion Boucicault 
has made a fortune as his dramatic 
tailor. Rory O’More would never 
have run to a tenth edition if he 
had been a loval subject. On the 
stage, his caudcen, frieze-coat, and 
knee-breeches are as much an in- 
stitution as the slouched hat of a 
brigand fresh from Calabria, or 
Mister Clown’s ‘ Here we are again!” 
on Boxing-night. ‘Take your three- 
volume novel of Irish life, and you 
can nearly name the chapter where 
your Mark O'Donoghue will attend 
his first drill-meeting in the moun- 
tains, or your Pierce Shea try his 
’prentice hand on the ears of a 


tithe proctor. There are varieties, 


too, of the species. England has 
her Monmouth and her Jack Cade; 
Ireland has her Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald and her barbarians of Scul- 
labogue. There is the hoity-toity 
rebel, who lives in the clouds, and 
only comes down to be hanged ; 
a hero of proud lineage, for the 
most part, and much given tomoon- 
light parades in a military cloak 
of the tragic cut and Napoleonic 
three-cornered hat. There is the 
rebel practical, who opens the cam- 
paign by spitting a Saxon on his 
pikehead. He is for winter fireside 
reading only, when ’tis comfortable 
to shudder; and, if you want a real 
cold chill to remind you how well 
your toddy smacks, go to Mr. 
Froude for the prescription. Then 
there is the rebel at large, who, 
pending the annihilation of the 
British empire, does not disdain to 
‘pot’ a landlord, or turn an honest 
penny by a private still, Above 
all, the ragged rebel—a Leonidas 


out at elbows—a Myles-na-Coppa- 
leen ‘sworn in’—he whose drol- 
leries stir some cockles in the hearts 
of the sorriest of us, and whose re- 
sonant rhetoric calls down the 
thunder of the gods. Who would 
not forgive rebellion, if instead of 
Marats and Robespierres it grew 
Paddy O’Raffertys ? ‘So droll 
and so wicked, so dark and so 
bright’"—a dash of fun, a dash of 
sadness, a dash of song, a dash of 
whisky, a dash of fight, all blent 
into a picturesque ragamuffin, who 
can dance a jig or shoulder a pike 
—joke, weep, or be eloquent, with 
equal alacrity—in short, do any- 
thing or everything but become 
English. 

Poor humanity all the world over 
has a sneaking regard for mischief. 
We all have a notion—‘strictly 
private and confidential,’ of course 
—that the original is not nearly as 
black as the picture of a certain 
potentate whose name we print in 
dashes. It is not pleasant for a 
gentleman of middle age to rob an 
orchard in the concrete, nor for a 
married lady to make a raid on the 
jam ; but it is pleasant to rehearse 
such iniquities in memories of thirty 
years ago; even the thought that 
one of those ill-gotten apples was 
expended in flattening the nose of 
their guardian Hesperis is not af- 
flicting. ‘ Mec lusisse pudet; sed non 
incidere ludum,’ quoth old Horace 
—we have no killing dislike to wild 
oats, so long as they are reaped. 
Richard III. was a bad man (by 
most accounts), but he makes an 
uncommonly fine villain. Even 
Jack Sheppard is tolerableinabook, 
however he might have looked on 
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a burglarious expedition. And 
why not the Irish croppy, who has 
as much thought of wearing kid 
gloves as of filching your watch— 
a wholly idealistic vagabond ?— 
* Unsheltered by night, and unrested by day, 
With the heath for his barrack, revenge 
for his pay; 
And — he loved Erin, and scorned to 
A prey to the bloodhound, a mark for 
the bullet,’ 
See him in midnight council deep 
in the bowels of some mountain 
cave, by the weird glimmer of a 
rushlight, stirring the gruesome 
cauldron that is by and by to cook 
the British imperial goose, and pro- 
pitiating the god of battles in dark 
libations ofthe Ballymacslautherem 
brew ; or setting his bonfire ablaze 
on the Bantry mountains to signal 
to all the expectant hills that ‘ the 
French are in the Bay.’ See him 
at last hunted to earth, and in the 
tender keeping of ‘the sojers ; 
with what artless grace he reaches 
across—‘ By your lave, misther 
sojer’—to light his pipe with a 
‘document,’ which would have sent 
him to heaven from the nearest 
cross-tree. Surely it is safe to be 
fond of him, in the past tense. He 
got short shrift in his time, poor 
tellow—little poetry about being 
gibbeted before your own front- 
door, with a pitch-cap for an aure- 
ole—little tenderness for the pictur- 
esque about your thorough-paced 
yeoman, who knows what the prick 
of a pikehead is. May it not pro- 
pitiate his manes to know that he 
can have his run of three hundred 
and sixty-five successive nights in 
his London theatre? and that, if he 
is only reasonably fresh and funny, 
he can extort roars from a Sasse- 
nach gallery? ‘That is the view 
magnanimous. ‘There is also the 
view prudential—it is all past and 
gone—ze won't wake up of a morn- 
ing to find a pike thrust into the 
blankets, ora select circle of White- 
boys calling in to slit our ears. 


‘Father Murphy and his bowld 
Skilmaliers’ are as dead men as 
Robin Hood and his merry men. 
Maybe there is also the view Phil- 
istinish, John-Bullish, our noble- 
selfish, or what you will. It is fine 
to argue a fortiori from the rebels 
of the past to the rebels of the 
present—from a Robert Emmet to 
a Clerkenwell exploder—from your 
‘man of ’ninety-eight,’ who could, at 
all events, fight like a tiger and die 
game, to your Fenian shopboy of 
’sixty-seven, who could slink round 
the corner from a policeman ; and 
so on to the rebel of the future, 
who will assault the British empire 
with roasted apples. ‘The deduction 
is more fanciful than true; but who 
cares to deduce himself out of a fine 
thumping prejudice, which, if it és 
not true, manifestly ought to be? 
But who knows much about the 
rebel in his working-dress, such as 
he thinks and moves and eats ? 
We like to see the elephant in his 
proper ménageric, and have a high 
respect for his qualities of trunk ; 
but we object to the interesting 
thing trotting into our drawing- 
room to explain to us its domestic 
arrangements. Yet hath not the 
rebel eyes, organs, dimensions, 
senses even of a sort, when he ‘ puts 
his pike upon his shoulder’ at his 
periodical ‘risings of the moon’? 
When a yeoman pricks him, doth 
he not bleed? When a policeman 
collars him, doth he not feel ugly ? 
In short, follow we the wild beast 
to his lair, let a thousand political 
bogeys buzz around our ears upon 
the way. A common place enough, 
you will say—a smoky mud s/ze/- 
ing up among the bare hills—a dis- 
affected pig grunting in the corner 
—a brood of young rebels cower- 
ing over the turf ashes—rebel se- 
nior smoking his pipe and looking 
straight into the fire. He has just 
twopence in the exchequer, which 
will go to buy the weekly Zreason 
Thunderer. There is a daub of St. 
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Patrick over the hearth—another 
of Robert Emmet, cheek by jowl 
with his saintship. That means 
‘faith and fatherland,’ and those 
pictures shine, even through an 
inch of turf grime. There is a pike- 
head somewhere in the thatch, 
better made up in flannels than its 
master, and there is a long oaken 
handle up near the rafters, which 
will come down one of these nights, 
when a word goes through the 
mountains, that will range a thou- 
sand such as our host under a green 
flag upon some wild hill-side. ‘There 
is the ideal climax, you know; but 
now that the days of chivalry are 
gone, the likelihood is that some 
active and intelligent sub-constable 
of police, set upon the trail by a 
patriot in distress, will pounce upon 
the pikehead, and march off the 
professor of faith and fatherland 
to a few months’ meditation in the 
county gaol. Still, hats off, read- 
ers! There is something that is 
not earthy in that mud cabin, and 
in many a cabin beside it through 
the land—something that is sacred 
in its way—something unselfish, 
pure, chivalrous (in the Don-Quix- 
ote fashion, if you like)—and it is 
the sprrit of all this. Be sure no 
one ever trod the scaffold, with a 
high heart for an idea, who had not 
something good in him; and our 
friend of the pikehead would face 
Calcraft with a blaze of pride in his 
eye, if he was only properly pro- 
voked to it. 

There is, then, a ‘ Poetry of the 
Pike,’ into which we may dip 
lightly without the delights of mar- 
tyrdom before our eyes. Saith 
Chateaubriand : ‘ There is assured- 
ly some hidden harmony in ill for- 
tune, for all manner of unfortunates 
have a weakness for song.’ From 
the waters of Babylon to the banks 
of the Shannon is only a step: hu- 
man nature everywhere loves to 
put its woes in verse, and thunder 
its resolves according to the rules 


of prosody. Indeed, in our happy 
days, the Irish rebel does far 
more fighting in the poetry-books 
than on the hill. Loyal hearts 
will grieve to see Dublin Castle 
still bombarded with heroics, and 
the Green hoisted above the Red 
with a thundering chorus. But 
this modern mode of warfare is 
a vast improvement upon a row 
of skulls grinning at the Lord- 
Lieutenant from the spikes of his 
front gate, or a gang of Whiteboys 
mixing Orangemen into a bonfire. 
Reader, are your nerves now 
strung to face treason even i’ the 
deadly breach? Here, then, is a 
broadside from a perfect ‘Woolwich 
Infant’ of the heavy artillery of Re- 
bellion. It is from the ‘ Muster of 
the North’—the battle-song of the 
Ulster Catholics when, in 1641, 
they got their innings—and a 
shriek of exultant hate it is : 
‘Joy ! joy! The day iscome at last, the day 
of hope and pride. 
And see! our crackling bonfires light old 
Bann’s rejoicing tide, 
And gladsome bell and bugle-horn from 
Newry's captured towers, 
Hark ! how they tell the Saxon swine this 
land is ours, is ours £ 
An ugly look-out for ‘ the robber- 
rule’ those gentry are going to 
‘trample down! And a fine time 
for the Green— 
‘ The spotless Green, save where its folds are 
gemmed with Saxon blood,’ 
as the poet, with the smack of an 
Irish bull through its fierceness, 
puts it. Here is how the priest's fee- 
ble remonstrances are withered up : 
‘Pity! Could we ‘forget, forgive,” if we 
were clods of clay, 
Our martyred priests, our banished chiefs, 
our race In dark decay ? 
And worse than all—yow know it, priest !— 
the daughters of our land 


With wrongs we blushed to name until the 
sword was in our hands,’ 


Imagine a people marching to 
slaughter to this dreadful music : 


‘They smote us with the swearcr's oath 
and with the murderer's knife : 
We in the open field will fight fairly for 
land and life ; 
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But, by the dead and all their wrongs, and 

by our hopes to-day, 
One of us twain shall fight their last, or be 

it we or they!’ 
The author—well, never mind who 
—but, happily for the world, 4e 
has not yet fought his last, nor has 
anything terrible come of it. The 
much tamer spirit of the Jacobite 
treason-songs—the ‘ God-bless-my- 
blackbird’ style of article—is not 
surprising. King Shamus the Re- 
dolent never did learn the knack 
of firing the Irish heart. In the 
manner of O’Connell, who once 
obliged an English reporter by 
rattling off his oration in Irish, the 
rebels of the penal days thundered 
treason in the vernacular. ‘To the 
unprejudiced Saxon they might as 
well have been trilling a Gaelic 
version of the ‘Boyne Water’ as 
tendering King William the mild 
blessing : 

*‘ May the hearthstone of hell 

3e his best bed for ever !’ 

Nor was the Poetry of the Pike 
nearly as much in vogue as the 
Prose of it in the gloomy '98 times. 
‘The Shan Van Voch,’ indeed, is 
classic—as safe for immortality 
apparently as the Greek Chorus ; 
and every playgoer knows ‘ owld 
Boney’s’ partiality for ‘ Wearin’ of 
the Green ; but Dr. Drennan is the 
one rebel bard of the time who 
soars above the literature of the 
pavement. His pithy words, 

‘Cord, or axe, or guillotin, 

Makes the sentence—not the sin,’ 
crystallise the whole gospel of Irish 
disaffection. There were plenty 
of patriots of another sort in those 
days, and musical patriots, too. 
Take ‘pleasant Ned Lysaght.’ 
Here is some of his Rataplan on- 
slaught on the Union : 

‘Each voice should resound through our 
island. 
‘*You're my neighbour, but, Bull, this is 
my land! 
Nature's favourite spot— 
And Id sooner be shot 
Than surrender the rights of our island !"’ 


He was not fusilladed, poor fellow. 


A douceur of 4o0/. from Lord 
Castlereagh so far enlightened 
him that, with the gay xoncha/lance 
of a Swiss, he turned his pen to the 
service of the Union. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, the famous anti- Union- 
ist, scornfully congratulated him 
on his good luck. ‘If you find me 
a good chopping-block,’ he said, 
‘you are heartily welcome to hack 
away, as long as you can get any- 
thing out of the butchery.’ Lysaght 
shook him warmly by the hand, 
swore he was an indubitable brick, 
and took him at his word. The 
next morning a slashing lampoon, 
called the ‘Devil in a Lantern, 
was flying over the metropolis, and 
Sir Jonah Barrington was the joke 
of all Dublin. Charles Lever has 
sung still another kind of patriot in 
‘Old Larry McHale?’ 


‘It’s little he cared for the judge er recorder, 
His house was as big and as strong as a 


jail ; ' 
With a cruel four-pounder he kept all in 


great order— 
He'd murder the country, would Larry 

McHale!’ 
The Larry McHales were rather 
patriots on the defensive. They 
did not carry war under the Vice- 
regal nose. Enough for their Con- 
servative tastes that no English 
lucre entered into their transactions 
with tradesmen, and that the 
King’s writ never ran within their 
dominions, except, indeed, in the 
stomach of a bailiff. But we are 
wandering from the Poetry of the 
Pike, which is our affair just at 
present. 

Far and away the best lyrical 
scheme of rebellion ever spun out 
of Irish imagination came of the 
struggle of the Young Irelanders 
to spur their countrymen into the 
abyss over which O’Connell had 
given them a peep. Poor Davis 
was the Hierophant of the band, 
By sheer force of enthusiasm, wav- 
ing its fiery brand in the face of 
every consideration of interest or 
prudence, they created a literature 
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in whose every line there was a 
thrill, and which lightened upon 
the unhappy land like an Avatar. 
‘ That chainless wave and lovely land 
Freedom and Nationhood demand. 
Oh, sure, the great God never planned 
For slumb'ring slaves a home so grand 

He had a heart of stone who could 

read those magnificent words in 

sight of an Irish landscape without 

a tingle in his blood. Nor was it 

a nation glutted with the triumphs 

of revenge that Davis dreamed of, 

but a fair, all-too-ideal land, nursed 
into imperial strength by the loyal- 
ty of all her sons, and blending 
into a new hymn of Unity the 
hushed voices of Faction and the 
too-long-mangled symphonies of 
Christian creed : 
‘ Boyne’s old water, 
Red with slaughter, 
Now is as pure as an infant at play ; 
So in our souls 
Its history rolls, 

And Orange and Green will carry the day!’ 

Here is poor James Clarance Man- 

gan, 2 man with the soul and sor- 

row of a true poet, brooding over 
his wild phantasies ‘within the 
caverns of his soul,’ and flying with 

a mad relief to the congenial strife 

of revolution. Here is another 

wild spirit, bursting with faith and 
passion and piety—an Irish edi- 
tion of the genuine Fifth-Monarchy 

Man, girt with his sword and Bible. 

Only a poor schoolmaster, John 

Keegan by name, from the King’s 

County bogs; yet what a weird 

heartcry in this ‘Irish Reaper's 

Harvest Hymn’!— 

‘The land that I fly from is fertile and fair, 
And more than I ask or | wish for is there ; 
But / must not taste the good things that 

I see— 
There's nothing but rags and green rushes 
for me. 
O mild Virgin Mary! 
O sweet Mother Mary! 
Who keeps my rough hand from red mur- 
der but thee ?’ 

One hardly knows whether to be 

more awed, or shocked, or pained 

at this grim diagnosis of slaughter. 

What a strange figure does it con- 
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jure up of some big-limbed frown- 
ing Tipperary-man, with this fiery 
craze burning into his brain, plant- 
ing himself inside a ditch to slay 
his landlord, and the gun falling 
from his grasp at thought of his 
Madonna! Pity is that, in practice, 
their conscience is seldom as sus- 
ceptible. The whole thought of the 
*48 period is Sapphic—all fire and 
idea and enthusiasm. Here is 
some nameless zealot who has been 
working himself into a patriotic St. 
Vitus’s Dance : 
‘ Till all my aim on earth became 
To strike one blow for you, 
Dear land! 
To strike one blow for you!’ 
Nor does he waste a thought upon 
the conditions : 
‘What path is best your rights to wrest, 
Let other heads divine, 
By work or word, with voice or sword, 
To follow them be mine!’ 
The Veiled Prophet could not de- 
sire a more rapt disciple. Even 
so solid a man as Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Gavan Duffy was carried 
away by the infection. ‘This fine 
burst of enthusiasm was not his 
hottest : 


* What deeds we vowed to the dear old land! 
What solemn words we spoke ! 
How never we'd cease, nor sleep in peace, 
Till we'd shattered the strangers yoke— 
And not with a storm of windy words, 
But with many a soldier-stroke !’ 
‘Forty-eight ended in a cabbage- 
garden. ‘That ill-starred field of 
fame will most likely stick to it as 
long as ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em” 
shall be a memory of Waterloo. 
But their poetry will outlive the 
sting of a not over-generous sneer. 
Bombast enough there was in it, in- 
stead ofeloquence: sound and fury, 
instead of strength ; conceits, very 
often, in place of truths: but there 
is probably no other ballad poetry 
in the world which, in a short reign, 
and bya mere transport of enthusi- 
asm, has so laid the judgment of a 
generation in enchanted bondage, 
and prostrated men under the daz- 
zling empire of imagination. 
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Facilis descensus to the Fenians 
—and it zs a descent to quite a 
lower level of intellect and aspira- 
tion. Indeed, it is the especial pride 
of the Fenians that they have never 
stooped to the di/ettante verse-mak- 
ing of the ‘carpet knights’ of ’48. 
In one of their own choruses they 
shout : 

‘ We're tired of the Voice and the Pen, boys. 
Let us just try the Rifle, and ‘Aen, boys, 

We'll die every man, or 

We'll plant our green banner 

Once more o’er a nation of freemen !” 
Theirs is essentially the rough-and- 
ready men-of-action style of song- 
ster. While your Thomas Francis 
Meagher apostrophises the ideal 
‘sword’ in heroics, your Head Cen- 
tre is content to import the genuine 
article and stow it away under the 
flag of his fireplace. Davis might 
have been satisfied to send a thrill 
of aspiration from end to end 
of the island; but in Fenian es- 
timation the song is not worth 
singing that will not nerve a man 
to a raid upon the nearest police- 
barrack. Probably American de- 
mocracy has something to do with 
this practical turn. They even bor- 
row from the Yankee ‘ Tramp, 
tramp!’ the air of their most stir- 
ring anthem : 
‘God save Ireland! say we proudly ; 
God save Ireland ! say we all. 

Whether on the scaffold high, 

Or the battle-field we die, 
Oh, what matter if for Erin ’tis we fall!’ 
It will be observed, too, that your 
latter-day rebel is too much of the 
warrior, and too little of the dream- 
er, to prefer ‘the pike’ to ‘the rifle.’ 
In fact, it would take the Martini- 
Henry pattern to excite his critical 
enthusiasm to its highest pitch. Still 
he has some lingering fondness for 
the pike. It is a pikesman that 
Charles Kickham (the only sweet 
balladist of the Fenian cycle, anda 
man from whose tranquil soul one 
should as soon expect red-handed 
Treason to arise as Orsini bombs 
to grow out ofa flower-bed) has 


celebrated as ‘ Rory of the Hills.’ 

Rory has, indeed, been maltreated 
sadly by his contemporaries. Va- 
gabonds have forged his signature 
to the agrarian threatening letters 
that made such havoc with the 
nerves ofthe gentry of Westmeath a 
few years ago. Coercion Bills have 
been levelled specially at his head, 
and Parliamentary Committees 
have reported on his iniquities. 
The original Rory was a simple 
Tipperary peasant, going through 
the pike exercise to the delight of 
his wife and young ones, in pro- 
spect of a ‘rising;’ but so naturally 
and sympathetically portrayed, 
that one’s heart almost jumps with 
the poet in his glowing comment 
on the pikeman : 

‘Oh, for a hundred thousand of 
Such weapons and such men !" 

Just one more morsel of sedition. 
It is from the ‘Charter Song’ of 
the Fenians, and is the prettiest 
specimen of their follies and virtues 
combined that we can pick out. 
‘We've men from the Suir, the Nore, and 

the Shannon ; 

Let the tyrant come forth, we'll bring 

force against force. 

Our pen is the Sword, and our voice is the 

Cannon— 

Rifle for rifle, and horse against horse! 
We've made the false Saxons yield 
Many a red battle-field— 

God on our side, we will do it again— 

Pay them back woe for woe, 
Give them back blow for blow. 

Out ! and make way for the Fenian Men.’ 
Here is at once the amazing tall- 
talk that would smell rank to the 
intelligence of a child, and yet the 
fine fanaticism that has turned the 
heads of many a thousand, and ra- 
vished from them even children’s 
judgments. But enough. 

Gentle reader, dost thou feel like 
‘killing a Hessian for yourself, 
after all this? Hast thou any itch- 
ing for the glories of the scaffold ? 
Isthere asmell ofgunpowderabout? 
At least, throw up the windows, and 
hum ‘ God save the Queen!’ until 
you are once more at arm’s length 
from rebellion. But seriously —if 
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you would not efface Irish poetry 
altogether, and give it as sublime a 
martyrdom as the many it cele- 
brates, you must have the Poetry of 
the Pike, and zxow it, too. Irish 
verse, without some flavour of re- 
volt, would be like Irish whisky 
born in Glasgow. Moore himself 
(and he was, for an Irishman, a 
loyal man) plaintively appeals to 
posterity to ‘ Blame not the Bard’ 


Sing, Sing. 


for preferring a little thing in the 
Bahamas to a post upon the spikes 
of Newgate. And it is quite cer- 
tain that enthusiasm (which is of 
the very essence of rebel poetry) is 
better wooed than either neglected 
or battered down. After all, may 
not the day come when there will 
be as little sting and as much honey 
in ‘ the spirit of the nation’ as there 
is to-day in an Arthurian legend? 


SING, SING. 


——_¢@—— 


SING, sing, my darling, my darling— 
Sing in a voice like your father’s of old ; 
Sing, with the light in the brown eyes awaking, 
Like his when they shone o’er the tale that he told. 


Sing, sing, my darling, my darling, 
Sing in the glow of your glorious youth ; 
Sing, like the great silver trumpets that echo, 
For the battles of country, or honour, or truth. 


Sing, sing the old ringing ballad 
That tells of the deeds of the chivalric days, 
When men fought for a rosebud or died for a banner, 
And held life well lost for a pure woman's praise. 


Sing, sing the sweet lover fancy, 

The song sung erewhile in the gloaming for me. 
Ah, little the listener thought in her gladness 

How like a low death-bell that measure could be ! 


Sing, sing! What does youth with remembrance? 
It wears the wild rose while we cherish the yew. 

But oh, in the autumn we prize the spring breezes : 
October may love what but April can do. 


Sing, sing, my darling, my darling ; 
And I—why, I turn from my sadness to heed, 

While the happy young voice and the eager young fingers 
Soothe the hurt that still rankles, the wounds that still bleed. 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING COBWEBS. 
ONCE upon a time there was a 
little old woman who essayed to 
sweep the sky free from cobwebs. 

One dandles the children on 
one’s knee with a laugh at the 
sing-song rhyme of the oft-repeated 
story, ‘Old woman, old woman, 
whither so high ? 

After all, there is an odd sort of 
pathos, a parabolic excellence 
in these nursery stories. The 
cobwebs are nearer earth, to be 
sure; young brains get entangled 
in them; the old brooms will not 


sweep clean ; the fine filmy threads 
intersect everything—to some eyes 
even the sky itself is not clear. 

If Dymphna Elliott could have 
had her way there would be nothing 


unpleasant in life—sunshine with- 
out clouds, roses without thorns, 
cobwebs nowhere. This is how she 
would arrange matters: plenty of 
loving-kindness, no stint of sym- 
pathy, a new system of largesse and 
almsgiving. 

Impracticable, absurd ! 

Tangled among the cobwebs, in- 
deed ! 

Of all visionaries, youth is the 
most fallacious ; its very genius is 
abrupt, destructive, erratic. It 
moves in a cycle of its own devis- 
ing—fixed orbits are its detesta- 
tion ; broken-up byways, forbidden 
thoroughfares, audacious short-cuts 
are better than the old paths. If 
it had its way, it would rather flash 
as a meteor through space than be 
dragged at the chariot-wheels of 
steady old Time. 


Here are cobwebs enough ! 

Here is a young brain crying 
scorn on an old worn-out world, 
just tottering on to its six thousand 
years of sin and pain and weariness ; 
youthful impatience and petulance 
striving to stamp out ancient land- 
marks, to obliterate old proverbs, 
to bring in the sunshine of a new 
creation. 

Futile labour of a Sisyphus ! 

Ludicrous, but sad. 

A thing out of its proper niche 
is always a pitiful sight. Young 
birds in strange nests, a drone in a 
hive of busy workers, a young face 
on the outskirts of a crowd, seeking 
kindness and protection in a world 
ofstaring sightseers, impotent child- 
ish pride opposed to cold shrugs 
and dignified repression—these are 
as sad as the rich gleaning of beau- 
tiful thoughts and warm affections 
scattered over an empty harvest- 
field. 

Misunders' ood ! 

What a whole world of pain and 
slow torture there is in that one 
word! One pronounces its sylla- 
bles slowly and with reluctance. 
Dym once declared, in one of her 
reckless moments, that the word 
would be found engraven on her 
heart, as Calais was on the heart of 
an embittered queen. 

Calaisand Mary—misunderstood 
and Dymphna Elliott. Somebody 
else says, with a wise shake of the 
head, nothing but ‘Temper—written 
in italics and with a big capital. 

Some people cannot see their 
own cobwebs. 

After all, one may have different 
opinions. 
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The little tribunal at present 
sitting on the Dymphna case are 
arriving at an adverse verdict ; the 
jury are agreed, every man of them, 
and the poor old judge is beginning 
to settle his black cap with trem- 
bling hands. 

It goes hard with some natures 
to arrive at any decision. 

Mrs. Tressilian was one of these. 

With her, procrastination was a 
reprieve. She loved to defer action, 
to live for ever in a region of pos- 
sibilities and uncertainty. For one 
thing, she was never certain of any- 
thing but her own symptoms. 

A foe to impulse, large and 
lymphatic of disposition, one read 
‘hypochondriac’ written legibly on 
her fair apathetic features, which 
were just now disturbed from their 
ordinary placidity. 

She was deep in an argument 
with her daughter. And, as usual, 
having the worst of it. 

Beatrix Tressilian was plaintiff, 
jury, and counsel in her own person. 

‘ Temper, my dear mother—tem- 
per, every bit of it.’ 

‘So you have said before, Bea- 
trix. You know it makes me ner- 
vous to hear a thing repeated over 
and over again, as you have been 
doing for the last half-hour; and 
Dr. Richter only just gone, and my 
composing-draught not taken ; and 
Mrs. Tressilian, in real agitation, 
had recourse to her vinaigrette. 

‘ My dear mother, we shall never 
arrive at any decision if you do not 
keep calm,’ replied her daughter 
coldly. 

The scene was a sunshiny draw- 
ing-room somewhere in the region 
of Belgravia. A room unique as a 
triumph of upholstery, and tropical 
in temperature ; a perfect miracle of 
satin, ormolu, and bric-a-brac ; 
faint perfumes of rare Indian woods 
blending oddly with the cool fresh 
scent of roses and heliotrope ; the 
centre figure of the whole the tall 
girl in the riding-habit, who stands 
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toying somewhat impatiently with 
her whip. 

Take them all in all—irregulari- 
ties, defects, and such small errata 
of Nature—in looking at Beatrix 
Tressilian you are looking at a 
lovely woman ; but you must rest 
satisfied with this knowledge—there 
is little beyond. 

Beatrix Tressilian is the centre 
figure of many a picture ; a young 
goddess, whom few men would 
dare to elect as their household 
divinity. 

A splendid young figure, too ; 
as yellow-haired as a Venus, and 
glowing with health and vigour ; gray- 
eyed, and as erect as an Amazon, 
with small white hands that can 
grip with a man’s strength, with a 
mouth that can set itself closely in 
an immovable curve even when 
the lips smile. Such is Beatrix 
Tressilian, 

In fairy tales the evil genius of 
the story is always some witch or 
hag. or hideous old fairy, wizened 
of face and malevolent in temper. 
In the nursery, sin and ugliness al- 
ways go together; it is only the 
grown-up children that can read 
that verse aright about ‘the angel 
of light.’ Dym was ever ready to 
aver that Beatrix Tressilian was the 
evil genius of her story. There 
were times, doubtless, when she 
thought the fiery oven or the red- 
hot shoes would be _ insufficient 
punishment. Her witch was yel- 
low-haired and gray-eyed, but she 
was the cross old fairy godmother 
for all that. 

‘And you really think, my dear,’ 
began Mrs. Tressilian hesitatingly, 
in a slow full voice which had 
grown slower and riper with age— 
a voice which always seemed to 
flow on with sleepy modulation— 
‘you really think, my dear, that we 
ought to reprimand Miss Elliott 
severely for such conduct ?” 

What a contrast between mother 
and daughter! Perfection of health 
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and hypochondria — youthful se- 
verity opposed to the pitying leni- 
ency of age. 

‘Think? I am sure of it,’ re- 
turned Beatrix quickly. ‘I think 
it is our duty for Edith’s sake to 
take decided steps at once—at 
once,’ with a meaning pause on the 
repetition. 

‘Very well,’ replied her mother 
fretfully ; ‘ but it is very unfortu- 
nate, just as Dr. Richter says I am 
to avoid unnecessary agitation ; and 
I am sure it will agitate me dread- 
fully to send that poor girl away.’ 

* Yes, it is unfortunate,’ assented 
Beatrix coldly ; ‘but you ought to 
have taken my advice, mother, in 
the first instance. I told you Miss 
Elliott would never do for Edith ; 
she is too much a spoilt child her- 
self.’ 

‘I am sure I do not know why I 
should always be guided by you, 
Beatrix,’ returned Mrs. Tressilian, 
with an attempt at dignity, but fail- 
ing lamentably, and relapsing into 
her fretful state. ‘I think it very 
hard that you can never get on 
with Edith’s governesses; this is 
the seventh we have tried, and each 
one worse than the last. I am sure 
it must be your fault somehow ; for 
she seems a harmless little thing 
enough, and very prettily spoken, 
too. I shall never forget how nicely 
she attended to me in my last ner- 
vous attack.’ 

A scornful smile passed over 
“Miss Tressilian’s fine features. 

* Always the same thing, mother. 
Because she acquitted herself handi- 
ly in your sick-room she must prove 
an excellent governess for Edith, 
and all her sullenness and bad hu- 
mours are to be forgiven.’ 

* But she is never sullen with me, 
Beatrix—at least when you are not 
in the room ; thougk I cannot deny 
she is a little abrupt and offhand 
in her manner sometimes. But we 





must remember how young she is, 
Trichy.’ 
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‘That is what I mean, mother; she 
is so absurdly young—not eighteen 
I believe. Look at her and Edith 
together ; why, they go on just like 
a couple of children, romping and 
laughing ; but the moment I go 
into the room there is that odious 
black look, and the least remon- 
strance is met by impertinence or 
a shower of tears.’ 

‘I do think you are a little hard 
on her, Trichy.’ 

Beatrix shrugged her shoulders ; 
she was growing weary of the dis- 
cussion. She always got her way 
in the end, but delay provoked her. 
She had made up her mind that her 
sister’s governess was obnoxious to 
her, and not to be tolerated for a 
moment. Her mother’s hints of 
mercy to the culprit had no effect 
on her; the soft wave of ‘the 
charity that endureth’ broke un- 
availingly against her determina- 
tion. Six governesses had already 
been dismissed from Lansdowne 
House ; the fiat had already gone 
forth against the seventh— Miss 
Elliott must go. Miss Tressilian’s 
will had always been the law in 
that house ; ‘recommended to 
mercy’ had never been her motto. 

‘Well, perhaps you are right, 
Beatrix,’ continued her mother, 
after another vacillating pause ; 
and she drew the bone of conten- 
tion—a blotted copybook—towards 
her with a furtive sigh. ‘ After all, 
it was very wrong and silly of her 
to scribble all this nonsense in 
Edith’s book ; it shows an ill-regu- 
lated and undisciplined mind at 
the best.’ 

There they were, the few foolish 
sentences which had brought down 
the vials of wrath on Miss Elliott’s 
devoted head. 

Cobwebs, and dusty ones too. 

A little scornful tirade drawn 
out of a girl’s sad heart, and 
scrawled idly in a rounded school- 
girl’s hand in an old copybook, 
blotted and half erased with tears : 

H 





go 
‘In the year ofour Lord eighteen 

hundred and forty—I, Dymphna 

Mabel Elliott, being of sound mind, 

and in possession of all my facul- 

ties, do hereby set forth and so- 
lemnly declare, that life is nothing 
but a deceit and snare, made up 
of appearances without reality, be- 
ginnings with no end, efforts with- 
out success, disappointment and 
weariness always. And so endeth 
the first chapter of Dym’s life.’ 

And over leaf, just jotted down 
as a sort of bitter jest, verging on 
the pathetic, a fragment in the 
same girlish hand: 

‘pym’s DIARY: A RECORD OF ONE 

WEEK. 

‘A new sort of barometer, invented 
expressly for Will, Not an ane- 
roid. 

‘ Sunday. “In coelo quies,” and 
nowhere else. Wind in the east; 


strong enough to blow out the 
altar lights; very chilly atmo- 


sphere. 

‘ Monday. An April day: plenty 
of sunshine and showers; sun- 
shine predominating, rainbow tints 
appearing at intervals ; towards 
evening one little star on the edge 
of a blue cloud, signifying hope ; 
no fogs or will-o’-the-wisps. 

‘ Juesday. A dead calm: all 
things at a low level ; lights with- 
out shades; atmosphere sultry ; 
temperature changing towards even- 
ing. 

‘Wednesday. A fit of vapours 
early ; in the afternoon a new edi- 
tion of the play A/uch Ado about 
Nothing; a storm in a teacup ; 
calm again towards evening. 

* Thursday. General fogginess ; 
darkness within and without. “ Alas, 
poor Yorick !” alias Dym. 

‘ Friday, Gusty, and decidedly 
tempestuous ; rapid oscillations of 
the mercury ; atmospheric pres- 
sure; clouds drifting wildly; one 
little bark far out at sea, struggling 
among the breakers. 
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‘ Saturday. Still in the deep wa- 
ters; no lights ahead; no port in 
view ; adverse winds blowing ; all 
hands on deck.’ 


And here was a great blot of 
tears. 

Poor little cynic! and brought 
before such a tribunal, too. Here 
was a ruthless hand ready to sweep 
down cobwebs. 

‘Did you ever read such rub- 
bish in your life, mother? There 
is plenty more farther on,’ continued 
the young censor severely ; ‘ but it 
is not worth wasting your time 
over it.’ 

‘IT don’t half understand it,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Tressilian helplessly. 

‘Of course you don’t,’ inter- 
rupted Beatrix, in her magnificent 
voice of scorn. ‘Who could un- 
derstand such crazed fancies? It 
is nearly time for your afternoon 
nap,’ went on the wary young di- 
plomatist. ‘Suppose I send Miss 
Elliott to you, as I pass the 
schovlroom. Edith is only prac- 
tising.’ 

‘You won't leave me? You do 
not wish me to speak to her alone ?’ 
asked her mother in an alarmed 
voice. 

Like other good-natured people, 
Mrs. ‘Tressilian had a wholesome 
horror of scenes; she had con- 
ceived some kindly feeling towards 
the young girl whom chance had 
placed under her roof; and then, 
as she remembered Edith was so 
fond of her, what a pity, she thought, 
Beatrix had taken this fancy into 
her head! the two did get on very 
badly together; but she was not 
sure that Beatrix was not the most 
to blame ; but for the sake of peace 
she must go. Beatrix could be 
stubborn, inexorable even, as her 
mother knew. Meanwhile the poor 
little culprit herself, as yet ignorant 
of the storm that awaited her, sat 
in the hot, close schoolroom, turning 
over the leaves of Edith’s music- 
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book, and trying hard not to give 
her instructions in a sharp queru- 
lous voice. 

‘Dear Miss Elliott, it is so hot,’ 
pleaded the child, ‘and I am so 
tired ; do let me leave off. I am 
sure it is a good long hour since 
| began.’ 

‘Nonsense, Edie; how often I 
have told you notto be idle! You 
are very inattentive this afternoon. 
Hold your wrist lower, and go on 
with the scale in C minor.’ And 
as the child’s rosy face lengthened 
perceptibly over the petulant re- 
proof, she continued in a milder 
voice : ‘ You are so tiresome, Edie, 
and the weather is so hot’—an ad- 
mission made in such a weary young 
voice that Edith stopped altogether 
in her playing to throw her arms 
round her governess’s neck, with 
a penitent kiss or two. 

*Couldn’t we go in the park this 
evening? You look so pale; and 
I am sure a walk would do you 
good,’ went on the child coaxingly. 
But both childand governess started 
asunder, as though detected in 
some wrong, as the door was flung 
back, and Miss Tressilian stood on 
the threshold. 

‘Faugh, what an atmosphere ! 
How often I have asked you, Miss 
Elliott, to open the window at the 
top as well as the bottom; no 
wonder Edie looks so flushed. 
Never mind your scales for a mo- 
ment, Edie ; you were only talking 
when I came in. Mamma wants 
to speak to Miss Elliott.’ 

Miss Elliott rose immediately, 
without a word. She was a slight 
pa'e girl, somewhat low in stature, 
and looking younger than her age, 
which, in truth, was barely eighteen, 
and with a sweet foreign-looking 
face, its clear olive complexion re- 
deemed entirely from. plainness by 
the bright clever-looking dark eyes. 

Miss Elliott might have known 
what awaited her in the drawing- 
room by the sudden colour that 


flushed into her pale face as she 
hastily obeyed Miss ‘Tressilian’s 
summons ; but it died away into 
ominous whiteness as, with much 
prompting from her daughter, Mrs. 
Tressilian slowly and laboriously 
delivered herselt of her summing- 
up. 

‘I hope you are following me, 
Miss Elliott. You quite under- 
stand the various faults 1 am trying 
to point out to you ?” 

‘I understand you perfectly,’ re- 
turned the girl, in an odd quaver- 
ing voice ; but the effort to speak 
made her cheeks burn again. ‘ You 
wish—that is, you think that I 
am not fit to teach Edith any 
more ?” 

‘Yes, that is my mother’s mean- 
ing, interposed Beatrix hastily. 

‘I never said she was not fit, 
Trichy,’ began Mrs. [ressilian re- 
proachfully. ‘ You are so harsh in 
your expressions. I only said, Miss 
Elliott, that considering all things, 
your youth, inexperience, and what 
my daughter considers your per- 
sonal antagonism to her, that it 
would be better that, on all ac- 
counts, we should part.’ 

‘And you will really send me 
away?’ cri¢ d the poor child—for she 
was little more than a child—in a 
frightened voice. 

‘I do not see I have any other 
alternative,’ replied Mrs. Tressilian ; 
and then, becoming helpless again 
in her pity: ‘You see, you are so 
young ; hardly old enough for such 
a responsible position. My child’s 
interests would suffer,’ she went 
on with a little dignity; but Miss 
Elliott interrupted her. 

‘Yes, I know; that is just what 
they all say of me. I am too child- 
ish, too silly, too ill-tempered ; but 
I did try so to do my best. And 
now Will will never believe that I 
did. And I am sure,’ in a broken 
voice—‘ I am sure Edie is fond of 
me.’ 

A harder heart than Mrs. Tres- 
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silian’s would have been moved to 
pity at the involuntary pathos of 
those simple words. The girl’s 
flushed face, and voice choked 
with barely-repressed sobs, were 
eloquent pleading enough. A pain- 
ful hesitation appeared onthe lady’s 
good-natured face, and if truth were 
to betold, hermotherly soul yearned 
to comfort the young culprit before 
her ; but Beatrix, who had hitherto 
held aloof, struck in here with her 
calm sarcastic voice. 

‘I don’t see that Edith’s fond- 
ness has anything to do with it, 
mother; a child always attaches 
itself to a playfellow ; and with all 
consideration to Miss Elliott's good 
intentions, I think she was little 
more to Edith.’ 

At the first sound of Miss Tres- 
silian’s voice, the young governess’s 
manner wholly changed. Shi: drew 
herself up, and pressed her hands 
to her eyes hastily, as though to 
force back the tears, while a proud 
sullen look came over her face. 

‘It was wrong, to say the least 
of it,’ continued Beatrix, in the 
same cold voice, ‘ to write all that 
rubbish in Edith’s book; wrong 
and childish in the extreme—’ 

Here an indignant exclamation 
on Miss Elliott’s part stopped her. 

‘I night have known this was 
your doing, Miss Tressilian. What 
have J done to you that you should 
become my enemy ?” 

‘My dear, Beatrix meant no un- 
kindness to you,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tressilian, alarmed at the angry 
gesture with which Miss Elliott 
possessed herself of the offending 
copybook ; ‘it was very wrong and 
foolish to write those silly things. 
You know you are a little incau- 
tious in some things, my dear Miss 
Elliott.’ 

‘But no one had the right to 
read them,’ cried the girl passion- 
ately; ‘no one- noone! It was 
mean, dishonourable. I did not 
think it of you, Miss Tressilian. 
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Such a little thing as that, too, and 
to be turned against me.’ 

‘Miss Elliott, I cannot allow 
you to speak to my daughter in 
that manner.’ 

‘Why should I not speak to her? 
Has she ever given me a kind word 
or look? Has she ever remem- 
bered she is only a girl like myself? 
Ah, I may well call her my enemy ; 
no one but an enemy could have 
done me this wrong.’ 

Beatrix shrugged her shoulders 
slightly. 

‘I think Miss Elliott is giving 
you a tolerable proof of her temper, 
mamma.’ 

‘But who arouses that temper, 
Miss Tressilian? Cruel, cruel ; 
and to think you are not much 
older than I. Let me go, Mrs. 
Tressilian. I would not stop here 
even if I were starving and had not 
a crust in the world.’ 

‘An amiable spirit in which to 
take reproof,’ muttered Beatrix, 
still more scornfully. 

‘I only said I was sorry because 
of Edith, and because’—faltering 
in spite of herself—‘ because it is 
so hard to go back and be a bur- 
den on Will. If it had not been 
for your daughter,’ she continued, 
clasping her hands in mere anguish 
of recollection, ‘I think I should 
have begged and prayed you, dear 
Mrs. Tressilian, to let me stop on 
a little longer and try to do better. 
I have not been once cross this 
week, and Edith was getting so 
fond of me; and now he will look 
so sad when I tell him that I have 
come back to him again.’ 

‘My dear, I never meant that 
you should not stay out your 
month; and perhaps, if Beatrix 
does not mind, we might arrange 
something—’ began Mrs. Tressilian 
soothingly. 

‘Not for the world!’ cried the 
young girl, rising. ‘J know you 
mean kindly—you always do; but 
I have made up my mind now that I 
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will not remain a day longer in this 
house than I can help. It is not 
your fault that I have been so un- 
happy here, and I never thought 
that we should part like this. But 
it is better so—much better so; 
and fearful of breaking down again 
in the presence of her enemy, the 
young governess hastened from the 
room. 

‘What do you think of your pro- 
tégée now, mother?’ exclaimed 
Beatrix triumphantly, when they 
were left alone. 

‘IT am sure I don’t know, Bea- 
trix,’returned her mother peevishly, 
and half-crying; ‘only you have 
both made me ill between you;’ 
and seeing that her mother was 
really too agitated to pursue the 
question, Beatrix very adroitly turn- 
ed the subject. 

Meanwhile Miss Elliott, after 
retreating with some dignity from 
the room, was indulging herself in 
a very hearty and unromantic fit of 
crying in her own little garret up- 
stairs—a room which had always 
gone by the name of the governess’s 
room, and which had been pro- 
nounced by Miss Tressilian to be 
good enough for the purpose. 

In fairy stories the poor little 
heroine is always the occupant of 
a garret, unless she sleep among 
the cinders, as that little world-re- 
nowned kitchen-wench Cinderella 
did. The intermediate floors —the 
state rooms, with their hangings 
and canopies—are always devoted 
to the harsh stepmother or the cruel 
sisters. In this sort of literature 
startling contrasts are the chief 
glory of the tale—plenty of ashes 
to begin with ; cloth of gold, hun- 
dreds and thousands of spangles, a 
wonderful glitter and sheen to em- 
bellish the end. 

This poor little Cinderella dwelt 
like a fairy princess in her garret ; 
its sloping whitewashed walls were 
as dear to her as Beatrix’s pink and 
white draperies were to her in the 


room down-stairs. What wonderful 
dreams she had here! From the 
window she could see the park, a 
strip of green lying somewhere on 
the confines of the sunset ; behind 
the grand houses opposite she 
could catch glimpses of a wonder- 
ful panorama, fleeting views of 
great red and golden clouds, waves 
and billows of light. The old boxes 
piled up under the window made a 
throne fit for a queen. Here Dym 
would sit in the twilight for hours, 
while Edith, in her silk or gauze 
frock, was dancing about the still 
empty drawing rooms. Sometimes 
she could hear the laughter and the 
rustle of dresses as the ladies came 
up the stairs. She would hide 
sometimes in a dark corner on the 
landing below and watch them, as 
one watches a flock of strange birds. 
What wonderful plumage, she 
thought; what white throats and 
queenly heads! She would shrink 
back ashamed as the tallest and 
queenliest of them all passed her. 
* How well she looks! People with 
yellow hair ought always to wear 
sea-green, she thought, as she 
slipped away again to her throne 
among the boxes. 

Sometimes she would come back 
to her place with hot cheeks and 
wet eyes, and when the music be- 
gan stop her ears and cry softly. 
‘It is not right. Why should one 
be so different?’ she thought. ‘I 
suppose if the want were not here 
I should not feel it so. I wonder 
if all governesses are so lonely and 
sad as I. Will wili say it is my fault, 
and that I ought to make myself 
happy. He would not like me to 
be sitting up here looking at the 
stars, and feeling so out of tune 
with it all. O Will, Will, if I could 
only have a good talk with you 
now !’ And Dym’s tears would flow 
again. 

‘Aren't you ashamed of yourself, 
sitting all in the dark, and with 
the window wide open too?’ cries 
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Caroline, running in with a stream 
of light and good-natured bustle. 
‘Why, you aren’t more than a child 
yourself, Miss Elliott. And such a 
nice little supper as I have served 
for you in the schoolroom! A little 
bit of chicken hot, and a meringue 
as I have stole from James himself 
as he was carrying the tray down.’ 

‘Thank you, Caroline; you are 
very good,’ says the poor little go- 
verness very humbly, and drying 
her eyes. 

Somehow the schoolroom, with 
its shady lamp and great armchair, 
and the cozy supper, seem to lift a 
little of the burden off her; she 
does not scorn the meringue, 
which Caroline pronounces so as 
to rhyme with syringe. Many a 
time has Caroline’s good-tempered 
face and rough-and-ready kind- 
nesses banished the dark cloud. 
‘Thank you, Caroline ; you are 
very good, and it does look com- 
fortable,’ she would say again ; and 


she would eat her supper gratefully, 
and forget the grand dresses down- 
stairs, and that she was only a poor 
little Cinderella of a governess. 
Dym did not always have such 


sad thoughts. Sometimes her gar- 
ret might have been an enchanted 
palace, she peopled it so grandly. 
What castles she built there ! what 
marvellous snatches of poetry and 
prose she compiled! The girl's 
mind was in that state of transition 
when it was obliged to find an out- 
let for itself. 

Young people run this sort of 
gauntlet once in their lives ; they 
arm themselves with all sorts of fan- 
cied powers, and ride full tilt against 
circumstance. This phase is to 
some existences what childish ail- 
ments are to the physical consti- 
tution; they go through it as a 
child goes through whooping-cough 
or scarlatina. No one is to blame 
for it—they themselves least of all. 
It is a healthy outlet, nothing more. 
These embryo poets, novelists, and 
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artists indeed turn for the most part 
into very practical matter-of-fact 
people; only a few refuse to lay 
down their childish arms. By and 
by we shall see them harnessed in 
statelier panoply, and rushing down 
into the arena to do battle to the 
death. Bring laurel and bay to en- 
circle the brow s of the conquerors, 
and peace and a decent grave to 
the vanquished. 

Dym’s crude efforts were chiefly 
rhymic — small adaptations of 
thought and measure in the Barrett- 
Browning style, very flimsy of struc 
ture, full of startling paradoxes, and 
hardly recognisable by the great 
ideal. Dym gave it up after a 
time, and settled down to the sober 
prose of her own life. It did ne 
great harm—it served to pass away 
a good many lonely hours; but [ 
think she was a sadder and better 
woman when she could utter Mrs. 
Barrett - Browning’s ‘ valediction’ 
with her heart, instead of seeking 
to reproduce a feeble imitation with 
her brain. 

Nevertheless, with some excep- 
tions, the hours in her garret were 
Dym’s happiest ones. 

Poor Dym! it was a sad-enough 
face that she brought there after 
her interview with Mrs. Tressilian. 
Wounded pride, anger, and fear 
throbbed in the girl’s sore heart as 
she sat on the edge of her little 
bed when her first burst of anguish 
was over, with the tears rolling 
down her cheeks one by one. 

Into what bitter earnest her poor 
little jest had turned! She was 
struggling among the breakers, in- 
deed. 

‘I did try to do my best, Will, I 
did indeed,’ she kept saying, speak- 
ing out loud in her agitation ; ‘ but 
who can keep one’s temper with 
her? I wonder if you will believe 
it—if you ever do believe it of me,’ 
she continued, with a gesture of 
despair, walking hurriedly to and 
fro, as though some thought had 
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made her restless. ‘I know I be- 
haved very badly at that school, 
and that I might have got on bet- 
ter with Miss Northcote; but I 
did mean. to do my best here.’ 
And then, with a fresh burst of 
grief, ‘But to think of my going 
back to be a burden to him again, 
dear old fellow! I have always 
been more a care than a comfort 
to him; and he so ill and over- 
worked too. Ah, if mamma were 
only alive, and I could put down 
my head on her lap and tell her 
how good I meant to be, and 
how I have failed! Will will never 
believe me.’ And so on, till the 
poor child’s head ached with the 
intensity of her misery. 

By and by a new thought seemed 
to strike her ; and with a desperate 
sort of movement, as though she 
feared courage would fail her, she 
sat herself down to write to this 
same unknown Will. The tears 
came again and again as she did 
so; but she dashed them away im- 
patiently, and only went on the 
faster. 


‘My own dearest old Will Con- 
queror,—I only hope you will make 
this out; but I have been crying 
so that I can hardly see plain. 
How can I help it when I am so 
miserable ?,—‘ miserable’ rendered 
illegible by a great tear-blot.—‘ O 
Will, what will you say? I am 
dismissed again from my situation. 
Mrs. Tressilian told me I must go 
this afternoon, and I have been cry- 
ing ever since. I am so afraid that 
you will not believe that i meant 
to do my very best this time. How 
can I help being young and silly, 
and all the horrid things they called 
me, when I shall not be eighteen 
for another month? People expect 
too much of me ; and it was unkind 
of Miss Tressilian saying they did 
not want a playfellow for Edith— 
and so unfair, too, when Mrs. Tres- 
silian said when she engaged me 


that my age did not matter at all, 
as Edith was still delicate and 
must not study much, and she 
wanted a cheerful young person 
who could amuse her. 

‘ And, Will dear, I have tried so 
hard to do my duty. I have not 
been nearly so cross as I was at 
Miss Northcote’s, and I have broken 
myself of all the silly habits that 
used to annoy Mrs. Saunders so. 
I daresay I did behave very badly 
then, and I am afraid Miss North- 
cote was right when she told you I 
encouraged her girls to break the 
rules ; but you know I never could 
bear school, and I am sure I am 
quite staid and prim now. And, 
Will, I really have tried to get the 
better of my temper. I am sure I 
cannot have been so cross, or Edith 
would not be so fond of me. She 
has been like a little sister to me for 
kindness and goodness. If it had 
not been for Miss Tressilian’s sneer- 
ing speeches I should have been 
quite amiable ; but you cannot 
think how she goads and irritates 
me—she is as bad to me as a red 
rag is to a bull. 

* But what is the good of my say- 
ing all this? I know you will just 
shake your head and say, “ You 
know it is your own fault, Dym ;” 
and it is this that makes me so 
mad. I cannot bear coming back 
to you again like a bad penny. |! 
always have been a burden to you, 
dear old Will, and it hurts me so 
to think it. I know I shall cry 
night and day till I see you. And, 
Will, do try and believe the best of 
me. I might have done better, of 
course, and I need not have made 
myself so disagreeable to Miss 
Tressilian ; but if you only knew 
how provoking she is! Do write 
a word to me, there’s a dear old 
fellow, and tell me you know I 
tried my best.—Your loving and 
sorrowful little sister, Dy™.’ 


And when she had finished her 
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letter, she just read it over, sighing 
as though her heart would break ; 
and then, with a muttered, ‘What 
is the good of giving him a month’s 
pain in advance?’ she tore it up 
into little pieces and scattered them 
on the roof, where a few deluded 
sparrows mistook the white frag- 
ments for crumbs. 

That was the way in which 
Dymphna Elliott faced her heaviest 
troubles. 

The cobwebs were not swept 
away yet. 


CHAPTER II. 


KIDDLE-A-WINK INTRODUCES 
HIMSELF. 


SoMEwuat later in the evening 
Dym crept down to the schoolroom 
very red-eyed and subdued, and 
very much ashamed of herself for 
keeping the schoolroom tea wait- 
ing. Edith would be tired and 
very cross with her long fast, she 
thought with a good deal of com- 
punction, Edith was not there, 
however. 

The schoolroom was a long nar- 
row slip of a room—evidently an 
after-thought of the architect—but 
pleasant, and well lighted by two 
windows; the door stood open, 
and the evening sun streamed on 
the small round tea-table, which 
Caroline had set out with more 
than her usual liberality and love 
of good things; but before Dym 
had more than time to wonder at 
the unusual display of preserves and 
cakes, a very small gray dog—the 
very smallest and wiriest of Skye 
terriers that she had ever seen— 
ran at her with a short howl of sur- 
prise, and then suddenly sat up on 
his hind legs and begged. This 
was startling, to say the least of it, 
but it was far more so to find that 
the dog was not the sole occupant 
of the room. A very tall man, in 
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a dark-tweed shooting-coat, was 
leaning against the mantelpiece, 
in that embarrassing position which 
only brought a pair of very broad 
shoulders and the back of a curly 
head into prominent notice ; for the 
owner of these shoulders was look- 
ing intently at the green and gold 
shavings with which the grate was 
encumbered. 

Miss Elliott might be forgiven 
for the surprise that kept her im- 
movable in the doorway, while the 
little Skye terrier sat up and waved 
its paws at her in dumb friend- 
liness; for no form of mankind, 
no brothers or cousins, were ever 
known to cross the threshold of 
the schoolroom. 

The young cornet of Dragoons, 
Charlie Tressilian, only honoured 
his sister and her governess with a 
good-humoured nod when he met 
them on the stairs or about the 
Park. He vouchsafed a curious 
glance once, when he first came 
upon Dym in her little close bon- 
net. I suppose the olive com- 
plexion and dark eyes of the little 
governess did not meet with his 
approval, for he never volunteered 
a second look. Not that Dym 
cared about it, though ; there were 
plenty of these gay young officers 
about the house, in attendance on 
Miss Tressilian. Dym could hear 
the clanking of their spurs some- 
times on the polished staircase 
when they came in from a dress 
parade. When she was hearing 
Edith her German verbs, ‘ Miss El- 
liott,, would Edith archly say, 
‘when I grow up I shall marry Co- 
lonel Delaire ; he is much the nicest 
of them; he has great yellow mous- 
taches, and a beard that hurts when 
he kisses me. I don’t think he 
ought to kiss Beatrix so often, 
Miss Elliott, do you? She is quite 
grown up, you know, and the others 
don’t do it.’ 

‘Hush! go on with your verb, 
Edith,’ says the governess, with a 
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sigh ; she thinks it must be rather 
nice to be Beatrix, and to have a 
colonel of her own. She catches 
glimpses of her sometimes, as she 
passes the drawing-room door, sit- 
ting at the piano in her white even- 
ing dress, quite surrounded by these 
young fellows. She knew the co- 
lonel Edith had spoken about ; he 
was a pleasant, gentlemanly man, 
and had spoken very kindly to them 
one day when a great dog had 
frightened them in Kensington- 
gardens. 

‘Who is that little dark-eyed girl 
whom I meet so often in the Park 
with Edith?’ asks the colonel, 
when he saw her passing by the 
open door. 

‘Oh, Miss Elliott, her gover- 
ness,’ answers Beatrix indiffer- 
ently ; ‘it is a pity mamma has 
engaged such a dowdy little thing. 
You have turned over too quickly, 
Frank ; I have two bars to play.’ 

Old Dr. Schreiber, the German 
master, is the only masculine figure 
that ever crosses the schoolroom 
threshold ; he wears a curious old 
wig and plaid waistcoat, and in- 
dulges plentifully in snuff. Dym 
hates him and his old-fashioned po- 
liteness and broken-English com- 
pliments. 

‘ Ah, you are a child of the South, 
Meess Elliott,’ he would say. ‘ You 
have the Italian blood in your 
veins’ (Dym’s grandmother was an 
Italian); ‘you are not cold and 
proud, like these islanders—they 
are ver great, but ach Himmel— 
and the rest of the old man’s rhap- 
sody would be lost in a pinch of 
snuff. 

Dym knewin an instant that the 
broad shoulders and the tweed 
shooting-coat did not belong either 
to Charlie Tressilian or to any of 
his brother officers—the brown 
curly hair looked sun-dried, and 
wholly unlike the trim closely- 
cut heads she remembered. Her 
little thrill of astonishment was fol- 
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lowed by a long pause of indecision 
—how was she to address herself 
to this stranger? The back of a 
man’s head does not conduce to 
conversation ; it was difficult to go 
forward, and awkward to retreat. 
She did neither, but just coughed 
slightly. 

‘Ah, are you there, my little 
friend?’ came in brisk amiable 
tones from the fireplace. * Have 
you told them I am dying for a 
cup of tea?’ 

Dym grew hot, and then felt 
inclined to laugh. At any risks, 
she must make him turn round. 

‘ They have gone out to dinner : 
are you expecting Miss Tressilian, 
sir?” 

At the first sound of the demure 
voice the arms dropped from the 
mantelpiece, and a brown-bearded 
face looked round in evident as- 
tonishment. 

‘Who in the name of wonder— 
I beg your pardon, but I thought 
my little cousin was here; I am 
afraid I was very rude just now; 
I did not hear you enter. Kiddle-a- 
wink, you rogue, just leave the lady 
alone.’ 

Certainly the oddest person. A 
cousin—Dym had never heard of 
him. Stop; had not Edith talked 
often of a cousin Guy? Perhaps 
this was he. What a tall man he 
was! big, too, and dressed in an 
odd foreign sort of fashion, with a 
blue handkerchief knotted loosely 
round his throat, the ends flying, 
and the very brownest face she had 
ever seen in her life, with dark 
quizzical eyes. 

‘ I knew they were allout,’ he con- 
tinued good-humouredly, as though 
to relieve her evident embarrass- 
ment; ‘the butler told me they 
had adinner engagement. I know 
they are awfully gay people. Never 
mind me; I am used to disap- 
pointments, and they did not ex- 
pect me. I only told Charlie I 
might look in one of these days.’ 
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‘But you have not dined, Mr. 
——’ stammered Dym, more than 
ever convinced that this must be 
‘the cousin Guy,’ and longing with 
all her heart that Edith would come 
back. 

‘Guy Chichester, at your ser- 
vice, returned that gentleman, 
promptly answering the involun- 
tary stammer. ‘I suppose I ought 
to have introduced myself before, 
as Edith is not here to do it for 
me. I believe I have the pleasure 
of speaking to—’ 

‘I am only Miss Elliott, the go- 
verness,’ interrupted Dym shyly, 
feeling painfully conscious of her 
red eyes and pale cheeks, and wish- 
ing she had changed her shabby 
gown, a faded lilac gingham, for 
her usual afternoon black silk. She 
was not sure the quizzical eyes had 
not already noticed these and sun- 
dry other defects. ‘Shall I go and 
tell Orton to serve you up some 
dinner at once ?” 

‘On no account; I have already 
declined Orton’s kind attentions. 
Edith has promised me a cup of 
tea. I suppose she will be back di- 
rectly she has attended to the kit- 
ten’s comfort. I found some young 
demons in the shape of boys ston- 
ing a little kitten, so I just dropped 
it in my pocket, much to Kiddle-a- 
wink’s disgust, and brought it on 
to Edith to cosset and cuddle to 
her heart’s content. I hope,’ with 
another kind inquisitive glance, 
‘that Edith’s governess will not 
resent my uninvited presence in 
her own sacred precincts.’ 

‘I am afraid Mrs. ‘Tressilian 
will not like it,’ answered Dym 
honestly—she always spoke the 
truth, whatever it cost her; but her 
eyes said, ‘ Edith and I will like it 
very much indeed.’ 

‘Oh, I will take the consequences 
of that; coolly sitting down, and 
drawing the dog’s black muzzle into 
his hand. ‘Cousin Guy always 
does as he likes here.’ Then with 


a droll look in his eyes, ‘ Doesn't 
Edith change her governesses very 
often? When I last had tea here, 
a funny little lady of fifty-five— 
Miss Dale I think they called her— 
poured it out for me, and the time 
before that I found a very stout 
widow lady in charge.’ 

It was impossible not to laugh at 
Mr. Chichester’s mischievous tone, 
and Dym did so very heartily, and 
then tried to look demure. 

‘You have not been a governess 
long,’ was the next statement vo- 
lunteered by this singular person. 

‘ How can you tell that?’ asked 
Dym, somewhat timidly. 

‘Why, you are not very old, to 
begin with; and, next, you have 
not learnt to look prim and demure 
without a very perceptible effort. 
Wait till you are Miss Dale's age. 
Ah, here comes Edith, and with 
the kitten hugged up in her apron, 
I declare. Why, my fair Saxon, 


do you mean to lead me a cat-and- 


dog life after all? Look at Kiddle- 
a-wink’s ears.’ 

*O cousin Guy,’ exclaimed the 
child, running up to him with her 
eyes full of tears, ‘one of those 
dreadful stones had hurt it after all; 
one of its paws was bleeding ; and 
when we put the poor thing down, 
it just held it up, mewing dread- 
fully. Caroline says it is broken, 
and she has been trying to bind it 
all this time, only Kitty does cry 
so!’ 

‘Who is Caroline? I don’t think 
she is much of a surgeon. Do you 
call that a bandage?’ asked cousin 
Guy, in the good-humoured, half- 
cynical tone that seemed natural 
tohim. ‘ Hand over the victim to 
me.’ And in spite of the poor 
animal's plaintive cries, so trying 
to the nerves of Edith and her 
young governess, the brown shape- 
ly hands busied themselves with 
the wounded limb as tenderly and 
adroitly as would a woman’s. 

‘There, I call that more respect- 
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able. Don’t you think I ought 
to be appointed dresser to Guy’s 
Hospital, Miss Elliott? Now put 
your patient to bed, Miss Nurse.’ 
And poor pussy having been depo- 
sited in a large work-basket well 
lined with an old shawl, Mr. Chi- 
chester quietly suggested that he 
had not yet enjoyed his promised 
cup of tea ; whereupon Dym moved 
to the table, feeling sorely puzzled 
as to what Miss Tressilian would 
think of these proceedings. 

The whole affair, however, seem- 
ed no novelty to cousin Guy ; and 
as for Edith, she was in the seventh 
heaven of delight. Dym had now 
discovered for herself that Mr. Chi- 
chester was not an unfrequen* vi- 
sitor to the schoolroom, and this 
set her more at her ease. She was 
very quiet at first, and left the con- 
versation chiefly to Edith ; but Mr. 
Chichester appealed so frequently 
to her, and his drollery and don- 
homie were so infectious, that 
Dym’s mirth-loving nature could 
hardly hold out long ; and she soon 
forgot her swollen eyes and shabby 
dress in listening to the pleasant 
sallies of their new companion. 

Dym was in a perilous state be- 
tween old pain and new pleasure ; 
but she wisely packed away her 
heart-ache, and determined to en- 
joy the present. What a wonderful 
break that evening was in the mono- 
tony of the schoolroom life! That 
any one should address her in tones 
of equality—nay, more, of interest 
—was novelty enough to our little 
Cinderella. ‘The long narrow room 
seemed quite blocked up by the 
broad shoulders and big muscular 
figure, but it looked all the more 
cheerful for it. It was pleasanter to 
see Mr. Chichester pulling at his 
tawny brown beard with his sun- 
burnt vigorous hand than to watch 
old Herr Schreiber taking snuff. 
She sat on in a sort of dream, while 
Mr. Chichester cut long even slices 
of bread, or helped his little cousin 
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to her favourite preserve, rattling 
on merrily all the time. 

‘Who was it who used always 
tobe cutting bread-and-butter? Ah, 
Werther’s Charlotte, I remember. 
I saw it parodied once. Have you 
ever read the Sorrows of Werther, 
Miss Elliott ? 

Yes, Dym had. She had read 
it three times, and was ashamed to 
confess she liked it very much in- 
deed. People thought it senti- 
mental; she called it pathetic. Mr. 
Chichester looked at her with a 
comical frown of perplexity and 
amusement. 

‘You must be very young. I 
went through that sort of thing a 
dozen years ago,’ he went on, in a 
rallying tone. ‘I am not much 
over thirty now. Do we all think 
Werther delicious at eighteen, I 
wonder? What can be the plea- 
sures of melancholy, Miss Elliott, 
that youth is so desirous of enjoy- 
ing them? It always seems to me 
that one has so much of the real 
thing in life.’ 

‘You are right,’ answered Dym 
in a choked voice. Her colour 
rose a little. Was it a chance hit, 
or had Mr. Chichester perceived 
her red eyes? ‘I think one likes 
it better in books,’ she went on, 
making a brave effort to recover 
herself and to speak naturally, 
‘just as one enjoys the twilight or 
sad music.’ 

Mr. Chichester smiled. 

‘Do you really think people do 
always enjoy them—elder people, 
I mean? I should fancy half-lights 
are rather a nuisance in some 
moods, and the sweetest music a 
“long-drawn-out pain,” as some 
one calls it. But that is the worst 
of you women’—with a sudden 
frown—‘ you contrive somehow to 
extract a sort of enjoyment out of 
sorrow itself. Catch a sensible 
man listening to melancholy tunes 
in the twilight when things have 
gone wrong with him!’ and he gave 
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a little scornful laugh, and his tone 
struck Dym as somewhat bitter. 

‘I am afraid you think us very 
silly,’ she replied timidly. 

‘I think you are all somewhat 
addicted to playing with edged 
tools,’ he went on, and his gravity 
was unmistakable. ‘I have heard 
from one of the old Fathers of the 
art of cultivating cheerfulness, but 
never of the cultivation of melan- 
choly. Fogs should be dispersed 
at all hazards,’ he continued, but 
his eyes were twinkling again. 
‘When women sit and spin trash 
in the moonlight, men go out and 
work.’ 

‘'Too bad,’ was all Dym could 
find to say. 

Mr. Chichester, who had suc- 
cessfully shaken off his sudden 
moodiness, looked at her a little 
curiously. 

‘Why,’ he asked, ‘have you never 
imagined yourself worse off than 
Nature and Providence intended 
you to be? Forgive me,’ he con- 
tinued in a lower voice, as Dym 
tried to find some answer; ‘I am 
afraid, after all, I am playing with 
edged tools myself. Edith, as we 
have finished our tea, what do you 
think of asking Miss Elliott if you 
and I shall have a walk in Ken- 
sington-gardens ?” 

Edith clapped her hands glee- 
fully, and then stopped herself. 

‘May not Miss Elliott go too, 
cousin Guy ?” 

‘ Of course Miss Elliott may go 
if she wishes it,’ returned cousin 
Guy, stroking Edith’s flossy hair 
as he spoke. 

‘Certainly not. Edith, how could 
you think of such a thing?’ ex- 
claimed the young governess in a 
little flurry. ‘Mr. Chichester, please 
do not keep her out late; her chest 
is rather delicate, and it is so damp 
in those gardens under the trees.’ 

‘Spoken as Miss Dale might 
have spoken it. I see there is hope 
of you yet, Miss Elliott. To hear is 
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to obey. And we cannot tempt 
you to favour us with your com- 
pany ?” 

‘No, thank you, sir,’ replied Dym 
very gravely. She read, with the 
unerring instinct of a lady, why 
Mr. Chichester’s invitation to her- 
self was not very pressing. ‘ Mrs. 
Tressilian would not like it, and 
you are quite able to take care of 
Edith without me.’ 

‘ True, nodlesse oblige. What tire- 
some things des convenances are, are 
they not, Miss Elliott? Here youare 
dying for a breath of fresh air. Na- 
ture says, “‘Come.” Decorum, that 
cross-grained old jade, says, “ Stop 
at home.” Inclination has the worst 
of it, as usual.’ 

‘I can get plenty of fresh air in 
the squares.’ 

‘ And a fine opportunity for ad- 
dressing an ode to melancholy at 
the same time. Don’t get spinning 
in the moonlight, Miss Elliott, while 
we are gone.’ Mr. Chichester’s 
tone was so droll and sympathetic, 
that Dym could not take um- 
brage at it. ‘ Edith, run and get 
ready, and don’t stand staring at us 
so. Don’t you know that only 
clever people can talk real non- 
sense ?” 

‘1 don’t think Edith knows what 
real nonsense is,’ said Dym, rather 
sadly. ‘I try my best; but I am 
afraid one gets rather moped and 
cross up here.’ 

* You ought to keep a bottle la- 
belled “Spirits,” on the mantelpiece, 
“to be shaken as well as taken,” 
Miss Elliott. Have you ever tried 
a good game of battledore and 
shuttlecock when you were unusu- 
ally cross ?” 

‘No. What an odd idea?’ re- 
plied Dym, laughing. 

‘You will find it a very good 
idea, and a most infallible remedy. 
I tried it once—kept up a cool two 
thousand with a little friend of 
mine ; and after the unwonted ex- 
ercise found myself, with blistered 
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hands and refreshed spirits, quite 
in a state for a comfortable nap. 
Try it, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘ Perhaps I will some time ; you 
may recommend it to Edith too. 
I have passed “ the battledore and 
shuttlecock” stage, I am afraid.’ 

‘You mean you require more 
violent remedies. You are acknow- 
ledging a good deal, Miss Elliott. 
Has my fair cousin Beatrix no 
power or spell to exorcise these 
spirits, “ black, or blue, or gray” ? 
I believe there is a system of free- 
masonry between girls.’ 

‘ Not between us,’ replied Dym, 
drawing herselfup proudly. If her 
life had depended upon it, she 
could not have helped the sudden 
sharp tone of dissent. She took 
herself to task for it afterwards, 
Mr. Chichester would think her so 
unamiable, she thought. She was 
not aware of the hard repellent 
look her face took at such moments, 
breaking up the soft outline of her 


features, 7nd marring their plea- 


santness with bitter lines. Dym’s 
face was a sadly eloquent one, ten 
times more eloquent than her 
words. It already told a volume 
to Mr. Chichester, if he cared to 
read it. 

Dym never knew what hethought 
of her curt speech. He went away 
with Edith shortly afterwards, bid- 
ding her good-bye very kindly, but 
without offering his hand. Dym 
sat at the window watching them 
as they went through the square. 
What a grand-looking man he was, 
she thought ; grander far than Co- 
lonel Delaire, or any of those young 
officers. He held his little cousin 
by the hand, and the child walked 
along, looking eagerly up in his 
face, and chattering to him. Dym 
could fancy him smiling in his 
beard, in his droll way, as he ans- 
wered her. 

‘I should think he could make 
people afraid of him sometimes, 
with all his good nature,’ she 
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thought, as they passed round the 
farthest corner and were lost to 
view. ‘ How his eyes flashed and 
how annoyed he looked when he 
spoke of people indulging their 
troubles! I don’t fancy he has a 
good temper—not much better 
than mine. He must look like a 
lion when he is roused. Somehow 
his raillery has a pleasant sharp- 
ness, which does not hurt; while 
Miss Tressilian’s sneers sting like 
nettles. I suppose he has a good 
heart, and that makes the differ- 
ence,’ went on the young philoso- 
pher. She had quite forgotten her 
need of fresh air; or exercise in the 
lonely deserted squares seemed 
irksome to her. ‘After all, I am 
spinning in the moonlight,’ she 
said to herself, with something like 
remorse, as she put the schoolroom 
tidy, and then settled down to a 
piece of intricate knitting, which 
had to be partially unravelled and 
then put in order for Mrs. Tres- 
silian. She cast an amused glance 
at the kitten now and then. Edith 
had insisted on a name being found 
for it, and there had been a perfect 
war of wits over the tea-table. 
Dym had suggested Tabitha ; Edith 
thought Chance or Foundling 
more appropriate ; but Mr. Chi- 
chester had insisted that nothing 
under three or even four syllables 
would do. A name must be hit 
upon that would perpetually re- 
mind them of the painful circum- 
stances through which the victim 
had found entrance under theirhos- 
pitable roof. Edith objected to the 
Howler, and thought Wanderer 
sounded too much like a race- 
horse; he would therefore, with 
their permission, fix on Lament- 
ations as a peculiarly beautiful 
and touching name, a sobriquet 
to which poor Edith somewhat 
ruefully consented. 

It was quite late before Edith 
returned, with her hands full of 
roses. 
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‘ Aren't these beautiful, Miss El- 
liott? Cousin Guy asked if you 
were fond of flowers, and he told 
me I must bring you home these, 
to make up for the walk you lost. 
He told me to tell you that they 
were ever so much better than 
moonshine. What did he mean 
by that, I wonder ?” 

‘ Mr. Chichester sent me these?’ 
exclaimed Dym, hardly thinking 
she heard right. She laid her hot 
face against the cool fragrant heap 
that lay in her lap; the soft pinks 
and blush-tints gleamed pearly 
white in the semi-darkness; the 
gas-lamp at the corner of the dark 
square reflected the girl’s bent head 
dimly. 

‘How dark it is! and I am ever 
so tired. Cousin Guy threatened 
to carry me once, and I was afraid 
he meant it. No, he did not send 


them exactly; he said it must be 
my present, in return for all the 
trouble I give you. 


Do I give you 
much trouble, Miss Elliott ?? asked 
the child earnestly. ‘There was 
a girl sitting at the corner, just by 
one of the park gates: her basket 
was nearly full, and she looked so 
tired and hungry, cousin Guy 
made her empty it into my lap, 
and we sorted the bunches under 
the trees. I don’t think she ever 
had so much money in her life be- 
fore ; she went on wiping her eyes 
with her shawl, and wishing the 
heavens to be his bed. I could 
not tell what she meant, till cousin 
Guy said it was only gratitude, 
and that an Irish blessing did no 
harm; and then he told me to 
bring them all home to you.’ 

‘I see; thank you, Edith,’ re- 
turned Dym quietly. She laid 
aside the roses reluctantly, as Edith 
clambered into her lap and nestled 
against her. Her thoughts wan- 
dered two or three times as she 
strove to interest herself in the 
child’s eager descriptions. 

‘Did Mr. Chichester come in 


with you, Edie?’ she asked at last, 
rousing herself from a reverie. 

* Yes—no; he only brought me 
to the door. I heard him say 
something to James about calling 
again later. I know he inquired 
what time they would be back. 
Do you know, Miss Elliott, cousin 
Guy asked me how it was that 
you and Trichy get on so badly 
together.’ 

‘Impossible! exclaimed Dym, 
starting. ‘Edie, you must have 
misunderstood your cousin.’ 

‘Well, perhaps he did not say 
so in exactly those words. He 
asked me if I liked you better than 
Miss Dale; and when I said a 
hundred thousand times better, he 
laughed, and asked if Trichy did 
too. Of course I told him no, 
and how miserabie she made you 
whenever she came into the school- 
room.’ 

‘Well! ejaculated Dym peev- 
ishly. 

‘I don’t know whether he heard 
me, for he answered rather dry- 
ly, that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, and that Trichy might 
possibly be in the right sometimes ; 
and when I said I was sure she 
never was, he scolded me for speak- 
ing so disloyally of my sister.’ 

‘And he was quite right,’ re- 
turned her governess severely. 
‘You ought to have known better, 
Edith.” Dym put a step to the 
conversation quite peremptorily, 
by insisting that it was time for her 
little charge to go to bed. She 
turned a deaf ear when Edith 
pleaded for farther indulgence, and 
committed her remorselessly into 
Caroline’s keeping, when that in- 
dividual came to fetch her. Edith 
carried off some of the roses in re- 
venge. Another time there would 
have been a playful scramble, but 
to-night her young governess was 
not in the mood. She contented 
herself with placing the remainder 
in water, and then sat down to her 
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knitting again. ‘It takes two to 
make a quarrel,’ she said to her- 
self, as she cast-off rapid stitches 
on her needle; and perhaps, if 
Guy Chichester had seen the 
puckered brow and involuntary 
frown at this moment, he might 
have avowed he was right. 

Some two hours later, as the 
carriage set down the two ladies 
at the door of Lansdowne House, 
a tall dark figure, lounging against 
the railings, started forward and 
assisted them to alight. 

‘Why, it is Guy himself, I de- 
clare !’ exclaimed a sleepy affec- 
tionate voice from the interior of 
the carriage. 

Beatrix volunteered no welcome. 
‘Mamma is very tired,’ was all she 
said, as she leant lightly on her 
cousin’s arm; and she swept past 
him up the steps in her white 
cloak. When they followed her 


into the inner drawing-room, they 
found her giving orders to her maid 


about closing the windows and 
bringing up the coffee. ‘ You will 
have some in your dressing-room 
as usual, will you not, mamma ?” 

‘Yes, my dear, I think so; but 
I have not yet spoken to Guy. 
My dear Guy, whatever brings 
you here so late at night ?” 

‘As usual, a whim, my dear 
aunt ; but this is not my first visit. 
I have been well entertained by 
Edith, I assure you.’ 

‘You have been here all the 
evening ?” 

Beatrix looked up sharply. 

‘You had better ask him, 
mamma, how long he has been up 
in town,’ she observed, with a little 
empressement. 

‘Humph, my fair cousin; so 
that is the reason why your lady- 
ship deigns to receive me socoldly,’ 
returned Guy, smiling mischie- 
vously. ‘ Well, if I cared to evade 
your question, I could well do so, 
Ihave been in town-—that is, at the 
West-end—some six hours, two of 


which were spent at Lansdowne 
House ; and I have been six weeks 
in a place not fit to mention in 
aristocratic ears, but certainly not 
twelve miles from London.’ 

‘I thought so,’ came in disdain- 
ful tones from Beatrix. ‘ Be- 
sides—’ 

‘Besides what? Don’t spare my 
feelings.’ 

* You were seen—’ 

* How shocking ! 

‘There is nothing to laugh at, 
Guy. Colonel Delaire came in and 
told us one day he had met you.’ 

‘Indeed! Was it in the Seven 
Dials, or Camden Town ?” 

‘ He did not mention the locality. 
He said you had your old shoot- 
ing-coat on—I wish you would let 
me burn it—and looked rather as 
though you had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines.’ 

‘My dear Beatrix, you know 
poor Frank was only laughing— 
you did look so shocked.’ 

‘Never mind, aunt Celia ; don’t 
trouble yourself to apologise for 
me. Trichy knows I am a sad 
fellow—always in the hands of 
some Philistines or other; but it 
was mean of the colonel to show 
me up at headquarters.’ 

‘He thought we should be so 
pleased, dear Guy.’ 

‘What! at hearing I was in the 
hands of the Philistines. For 
shame, aunt Celia !’ 

‘I wish you would not go on 
joking, Guy. You know mamma 
is dreadfully tired.’ 

‘That means I am to shut-up, 
and you are to go to bed, auntie ; 
what a capital policeman you would 
make, Trichy ; your very tone would 
make people “ move on.”’ 

Miss Tressilian moved away 
somewhat displeased ; it was never 
her way to retort on an imperti- 
nence ; she held herself aloof quite 
stiffly, while Guy interchanged an 
affectionate good-night with his 
elder relative. Neither did she 
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seem to see him till he took the 
seat opposite to her, and delibe- 
rately helped himself to some coffee. 

‘Where is Charlie?’ he asked 
suddenly. 

“At the Opera; he will be in by 
and by.’ 

‘All right; I will look in on 
him to-morrow. I must not stay 
now, I suppose ?” 

‘That’s as you please. Mrs. Vi- 
vian will be down directly.’ 

‘How many tame cats do you 
keep about the house?’ asked her 
cousin mischievously. 

‘Mrs. Vivian is a friend,’ re- 
turned Beatrix in her most repres- 
sive voice. ‘She is in trouble, 
poor thing! and it came into my 
head to-night that perhaps mamma 
might make it worth her while to 
stay on as Edith’s governess.’ 

‘Edith has a governess, has she 
not ?” 

‘Oh, yes—Miss Elliott ; but she 
is going.’ 

‘Indeed,’ observed Guy, in the 
very driest of tones. 

‘Yes, she willnot do atall. She 
will insist on having her own way 
in everything, and spoils Edith 
dreadfully.’ 

‘Edith seemed very happy, and 
much stronger in health, I thought.’ 

‘Ah, Mentone did us all good, 
mamma especially. Don’t say a 
word to her about Miss Elliott’s 
going, please. She is dreadfully 
infatuated on the subject, and I 
have had difficulty enough to make 
her see things properly. Miss Elliott 
is just the deceptive sort of person 
that can creep into any one’s good 
graces.’ 

‘She has not crept into yours,’ 
muttered Guy. 

‘No, because I have perception 
enough to read her truly. I never 
knew any one more unfit for a go- 
verness ; she and Edith waste half 
their time in-childish romps.’ 

‘So much the better,’ was the 
gruff answer. 
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‘ And then she is so ill-tempered 
—a perfect little fury when pro- 
voxed.’ 

Guy shrugged his _ shoulders. 
‘Under no provocation, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Beatrix bit her lip. ‘You are 
so tiresome, Guy ; there is no talk- 
ing to you.’ 

‘ Confess, Trichy, you are a little 
hard on her.’ 

No answer. 

‘And so the poor little thing 
must go ?” 

‘If you cannot find anything 
more interesting to talk about, | 
shall leave you, Guy.’ 

‘Not before Mrs. Vivian comes, 
I hope. How nice you look to- 
night, Trichy, with all those green 
waves, and puffings, and white 
water-lilies! If I were an artist I 
would paint you as Undine.’ 

‘Or any other soulless being, I 
suppose,’ returned Beatrix, who, 
for some reason or other, was in 
an evident ill-humour. 

‘Ah, Undine got her soul after- 
wards ; so will you, when you have 
an Huldbrand of your own. By 
the by, what’s this between you 
and Frank Delaite ? 

Beatrix flushed up to her tem- 
ples, and turned away. 

‘Ah, Undine, have I caught 
you ?” 

‘Hush! here is Mrs. Vivian at 
last,’ as a brisk little widow, with 
dark restless eyes, and very airily 
attired, made her entrance. ‘ You 
have been long enough making 
your appearance, Susan.’ 

*I have been with dear Mrs. 
Tressilian. This is your cousin, 
Mr. Chichester—Oh, yes, I remem- 
ber him.’ But Guy, who was sub- 
ject to sudden sympathies and an- 
tipathies, replied very curtly to the 
lady’s effusive greeting. 

*] suppose it is no use waiting 
for Charlie any longer ; he has gone 
in to supper somewhere,’ he ob- 
served, looking at his watch. ‘I 
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have only ten minutes to spare, 
and you are tired, Beatrix.’ 

‘Not in the least. You know 
we are late people,’ was the care- 
less answer, but she followed him 
into the outer room notwithstand- 
ing. On the threshold he stopped 
and took her hands. 

‘You had better tell me all about 
it,’ he said with pleasant peremp- 
toriness. 

‘About what?’ But the tell-tale 
colour began to rise again. 
‘ About Frank Delaire. 
engaged to him, Trichy ?’ 

‘I don’t see what right you have 
to ask me that question,’ she re- 
plied, trying hard to resume her 
former cold manner. 

‘What right! Am I not amanand 
a cousin ?” 

*I don’t see what that has to do 
with it.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ 

‘I may choose to keep my own 
counsel.’ 

‘Well done, Undine.’ 

‘ Besides— trying to disengage 
herself—‘I cannot see how my 
affairs can possibly interest you.’ 

‘It is sufficient interest to me to 
know that an honest fellow’s con- 
stancy is to be rewarded by my 
pretty cousin’s hand.’ 

‘Pshaw! pray allow me to go 
back to Mrs. Vivian.’ 

‘Unhand meg, sir; that was what 
you meant. There, you are free— 
only suffer me to make the remark 
that you are in a singularly unap- 
proachable mood to-night.’ 

A sudden glitter as of tears 
sprang to Beatrix Tressilian’s eyes. 

‘ Because I am too proud to re- 
pose confidence where none is re- 
turned. Why should you consider 
you have the right to question me 
about Frank, when you refuse to 
answer a single question of mine ?” 

‘Frank! Now Iam sure I have 
to congratulate you.’ 

‘Don’t. I hate congratulations.’ 

‘But is it really so, Trichy?’ 
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‘I suppose so,’ in a half-proud, 
half-melancholy voice. 

‘Dear Beatrix, I am so glad,’ 
replied her cousin affectionately. 
‘Frank Delaire is a capital fellow, 
and—’ 

‘And what?’ 

‘He will have an awfully pretty 
wife.’ But Beatrix drew back with 
almost a defiant gesture. 

‘Don’t, Guy. I will not have 
you say that.’ 

‘Why should I not say it? 

* Because—pshaw ! what are my 
looks to you? There, let us change 
the subject.’ 

‘With all my _ heart. 
night, Trichy.’ 

*Good-night. I suppose,’ catching 
her breath quickly, and not looking 
at him—‘I suppose you are not 
rid of the old delusion yet, Guy ?’ 

A quick contraction of the brow 
and a look of pain before Guy 
Chichester answered, ‘No, nor 
ever shall be; and then somewhat 
abruptly he bade his cousin good- 
night. 


Good- 


CHAPTER III. 
A HEADACHE AND A MYSTERY. 


AFTER that Mr. Chichester seem- 
ed to have taken up his abode at 
Lansdowne House. 

Miss Elliott soon became aware 
of the fact; his visit was a sad 
hindrance to Edith’s studies. True, 
he never again invaded the school- 
room, but Edith was sent for per- 
petually to bear him company in all 
sorts of walking and driving expe- 
ditions. Edith must go with them 
to the Royal Academy, or to some 
water-colour exhibition; she ac- 
companied them to concerts or 
morning visits to the various studios 
of his artist friends. Cousin Guy 
would not hear an excuse or 
word of remonstrance; no party of 
pleasure was formed without her. 
Why should not the child be 
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amused as well as they ? The gover- 


ness wondered what Miss Tressilian - 


thought of it. 

Miss Tressilian said very little to 
any one at this time. She swept 
past the governess once or twice, 
looking prouwder and sterner than 
ever. Dym saw her once standing 
in the embrasure of one of the hall 
windows, looking out with a very 
dissatisfied face, just after Mr. Chi- 
chester had ridden away with his 
little cousin from the door. Edith 
looked back and waved her hand 
to her sister, but Beatrix vouch- 
safed no response. The child 
ooked a pretty picture in her blue 
habit, with her fair hair streaming 
down in the sunlight. She laughed 
aloud with delight as her white 
pony curveted and champed at his 
bit. 

‘What wonderful manes you 
both have! observed her cousin, 
smiling. ‘ Does Miss Elliott groom 
yours ?” 

‘No; Caroline, of course. Is she 


not a beauty, my pretty Fanchette ? 
Trichy, you had better have come 
with us, it is such a lovely day.’ 


Beatrix turned away without 
vouchsafing an answer, and Miss 
Elliott was struck by the lowering 
look of discontent on her face as 
she slowly ascended the stairs. 

Dym gained a curious insight 
into things by and by; the child’s 
artless prattle told her much—cou- 
sin Guy and his wonderful sayings 
and doings were theconstant theme 
of her conversation in the school- 
room. Dym tried to divert her 
mind into other channels, but soon 
gave up the attempt in despair. 
Edith would talk of nothing but 
her hero. 

Cousin Guy had a great house ; 
she had seen it once when she was 
a very, very little child. Mamma 
and Beatrix had taken her, and 
they had stayed a long time. Only 
Beatrix had quarrelled with aunt 
Constance— 
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Who was aunt Constance? 
came involuntarily from Dym’s 
lips. 

Oh, she was cousin Guy’s mother. 
Cousin Guy lived with her. Edith 
could not remember the name of 
the place ; they always spoke of it 
as the Happy Valley. Was it not 
Rasselas who lived with his brothers 
in the Happy Valley? Cousin Guy 
had a great black horse named 
Mahomet; he always had jokes 
about him, and said he had a great 
respect for the Prophet; and he had 
called his beautiful Scotch collie 
Kelpie; was that not a funny name? 
And one of these days, when Bea- 
trix was married, they were all 
going to stay up at Ingleside—that 
was the name of his house. 

‘Why not before?’ askec Miss 
Elliott rather curiously. She was 
growing a little weary of it, but 
somehow it interested her; was it 
because it took off her thoughts 
from her own sad life, she thought. 
Edith opened her eyes very widely 
at the question, and shook her head 
in a wise way. 

Oh, Trichy wanted to go very 
much, but cousin Guy had not 
asked her; they were not to come 
till she was married, and_ then 
Colonel Delaire would come too. 
Cousin Guy had told her a great 
secret—that Beatrix and Colonel 
Delaire were to marry each other. 
Did Miss Elliott know it ; and was 
that the reason why Beatrix was 
never allowed to ride with any one 
else? She wanted to go with them 
the other day, but cousin Guy 
would not aliow it, and told her to 
wait for Frank. ‘I am sure,’ finish- 
ed the child thoughtfully, ‘ that she 
likes cousin Guy best.’ 

‘Hush, Edie; what a dreadful 
idea! began Miss Elliott reprov- 
ingly. ‘My dear child, do you 
know what you are saying?’ 

‘But, Miss Elliott, I am sure of 
it. Trichy minds every word cousin 
Guy tells her, and she is always 
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contradicting Colonel Delaire. Guy 
says she snubs him dreadfully—he 
made her cry once when he was 
scolding her—and he will call her 
Undine before them all, and that 
makes her angry; she is always 
cross now when he is not in the 
room.’ 

‘Really, Edith, I cannot aliow 
you to go on talking in this manner. 
Get out your lesson books; we are 
getting into dreadfully idle ways.’ 
And somewhat awed by her gover- 
ness’s unusually austere manner, 
Edith for once obeyed in silence. 

But after all there were very few 
lessons done. Miss Elliott spent 
most of her time in solitude ; she 
sat alone by one of the schoolroom 
windows the greater part of the 
day, busied over a heap of white 
drapery. The garret with its throne 
of boxes was forsaken; she pre- 
ferred the long narrow window that 
looked down into the square; she 
used to watch them mount or dis- 
mount, or drive away gaily equip- 
ped for an afternoon in the Park. 
Heaven knows what _ restless 
fancies filled the girl’s head as the 
heavy barouche rolled from the 
door ; in her vague way she was 
composing another sorrowful ‘Song 
of the Shirt ;’ she drew her needle 
out sometimes with an impatient 
sigh. ‘ How dreadful it is to be 
young and to want things! she 
would say to herself. ‘ Howcan Will 
—how can any one understand? Is 
it wrong to have the want, I won- 
der? What was that he said? “When 
women sit and dream, men go out 
and work.” I would rather be a 
man, of course; women have much 
the worst of it in everything ; they 
cannot get away from themselves 
somehow.’ 

Some one speaks of the divine 
hungers of the soul; there is surely 
a parching draught of thirst like- 
wise. Young things crave hungrily 
to be satisfied, the bread and salt 
of life does not suffice them; they 
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want the leeks and the cucumbers 
of Egypt—they demand pleasure 
as a right, fruition as a recom- 
pense. 

Existence without its comple- 
ment of gratified wishes is but a 
bare crust, which they take thank- 
lessly from the All - Father. 
Youth often looks at death fear- 
lessly, while age quails at it. With 
what mighty mysteries and awful 
questionings it dares to concern 
itself, as a child plays in the sun- 
shine at the edge of an abyss! The 
Unknown, the Terrible, the Imagin- 
ative—these are what fascinate the 
neophyte, while it shuns the real 
actual joys of the present. 

Dym’s better nature, her own 
rational self irrespective of cob- 
webs, was to be brought into play 
by and by. 

Edith had talked a great deal 
about a grand picnic that was to be 
held in Beatrix’s honour—the offi 
cers of the regiment had got it up. 
They were to drive down to Rich- 
mond—Colonel Delaire in his four- 
in-hand, and the ladies in open car 
riages—and there was to be lunch- 
eon in the park, and a grand din- 
ner at the Star and Garter. A little 
daughter of one of the officers was 
to be there, and it was decreed by 
the reigning power, Beatrix and 
cousin Guy, that Edith should bear 
her company. — 

Edith was of course in a trans- 
port of delight from morning to 
night ; she was to have a fresh toi- 
lette for the occasion--Madame 
Laroche, Beatrix’s dressmaker, 
was to furnish it. When the day 
arrived, she came running into the 
schoolroom to show herself—a 
little golden-haired princess all in 
rose-colour clouds. 

Miss Elliott gave a heavy sigh 
when the little apparition vanished 
from the door. She had not the 
heart to take up her usual station 
by the window. The schoolroom 
looked dark and close; outside the 
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sun was shining, the birds sang in 
the garden of the square, the horses 
pranced gaily up and down before 
the house ; there was plenty of 
light giddy laughter—a band broke 
into thundering music—a party of 
happy equestrians cantered by. 

‘I wonder if I shall ever be 
allowed a little enjoyment?’ mur- 
mured poor Dym with tears in her 
eyes as she moved away. ‘I sup- 
pose I ought to be glad to have a 
whole long day to myself undis- 
turbed. How hard it is to be good 
and mind what Will says! my poor 
Will, who never has a day’s enjoy- 
ment in his life. There, I will try 
to be good, and do the first disa- 
greeable thing that comes to hand.’ 

And as Dym arrived at this laud- 
able determination, she bethought 
herself how often Miss Tressilian 
had wanted her help in sorting and 
arranging her music, and resolved 
to do it this time unasked. 

The great drawing-room was al- 
most oppressive in its perfumed 
heat and stillness ; the door lead- 
ing to the conservatory was open, 
and the fragrance of the flowers 
was almost overpowering. In the 
bustle the servants had omitted to 
open the window, and the outer 
blinds were not closed; the sun 
streamed in on the satin couches 
and gilded mirrors. Dym, in her 
dark gingham dress, looked the 
only speck of shadow as she moved 
noiselessly hither and thither, pick- 
ing up here a geranium leaf and 
there a pair of light gloves crum- 
pled and thrown down; a pale-blue 
scarf lay on an ottoman, a white- 
lace parasol was tossed down on a 
distant table—relics ofthe gay party. 

Dym took it up and examined 
it with almost childish pleasure. 
‘How nice to use such beautiful 
things!’ she thought; but she drop- 
wed it with a startled movement 
23 slow uncertain steps came up 
trom the conservatory, and to 
licr astonishment Mr. Chichester’s 
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broad shoulders filled up the door- 
way. 

Dym could not help a little cry 
of surprise. 

‘You here, Mr. Chichester! Have 


‘you not gone with the others?” 


‘It appears not,’ he returned 
dryly. ‘ Miss Elliott, I am ashamed 
to trouble you; but would you mind 
pulling down some blind or other, 
and shutting out that horrible glare? 
{ have the most confounded head- 
ache ; and he threw himself down 
on a couch that stood near him, 
with such an expression of suffer- 
ing that Dym looked at him with 
some perplexity and trouble. 

‘Are you ill, Mr. Chichester?’ 
she inquired timidly, for the brown- 
bearded face had a livid look on 
it that frightened her. 

Mr. Chichester opened his eyes 
impatiently at the question. 

‘Only this infernal—I beg your 
pardon, this horrible headache. I 
had a slight sunstroke once—ugh 
the monosyllable evidently wrung 
from him by a fresh access of tor- 
ture. ‘Oh, that glare!’ he repeated 
in a voice that quickened Dym into 
sudden activity. 

Dym understood all about it 
now, and was ashamed of her need- 
less question. She closed most of 
the outer blinds, and threw open 
windows and doors till a refresh- 
ing current of air rewarded her 
efforts; she even moved away a 
vase of flowers that stood near him. 

‘I know all about these head- 
aches,’ she said very softly, but 
with some natural hesitation. ‘I 
have often treated them. I think 
I can give you a little relief, if you 
will let me.’ 

Probably Mr. Chichester was past 
answering, for he merely moved 
his lips in assent without opening 
his eyes. 

‘I have never seen Will look 
quite as bad as that,’ she thought, 
as she hurried off to Mrs. Tres- 
silian’s room in search of handker- 
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chiefs and eau-de-cologne. She 
stood by him with almost profes- 
sional gravity as she changed the 
cool fragrant cloths every moment. 

‘I could never get ice for Will,’ 
thought the poor little sister ; ‘there, 
I think he is beginning to feel a 
little relieved already,’ as the deep 
furrows of pain relaxed and smooth- 
ed themselves out. 

What an odd position! Dym 
gave a comical little smile once at 
herself. Was it right? Ought she 
to have sent for any assistance ? 
Would Miss Tressilian blame her? 
Would Mr. Chichester himself think 
it strange when he once fairly roused 
from this trance of suffering? Dym 
had not time to think it out. A 
groan from her patient seemed to 
rebuke such worldly-wise caution. 
‘We must do as we would be done 
by,’ she thought stoically ; ‘it can 
never be wrong to relieve pain. 
Will calls it a woman’s mis- 
sion.’ And emboldened by this last 
thought, she even ventured to lift 
the brown clenched hands and 
moisten the hot palms, and then 
went on steeping the handkerchiefs 
in iced water, with all the better 
heart that they needed now to be 
less frequently changed. 

It is impossible to tell whether 
nursing is ever really to be taught 
or acquired, but it is certain that 
the instinct is born in some women. 
Dym Elliott had not served an ap- 
prenticeship to the sick-room; she 
had rarely seen people ill; in most 
cases she would have been igno- 
rant of all remedies, nevertheless 
it came naturally to her to move 
noiselessly and speak softly. The 
small nervous fingers had an ex- 
quisite touch of firmness and sym- 
pathy; they lay so lightly on Guy 
Chichester’s throbbing nerves that 
he scarcely stirred under them, 
and though still suffering too much 
to speak, the heavy frown of pain 
lessened perceptibly. 

A strange stolen sense of plea- 


sure crept into Dym’s mind; it was 
so sweet to be useful, and to feel 
her services were needed by any 
one; it made her feel less lonely, 
and more akin to the outer world 
—to be allowed to minister suf- 
fices some women. She smiled 
quite happily when she found, at 
the end of an hour, that he had 
fallen into a refreshing sleep. She 
sat behind him, fanning the flies 
away and making a soft current of 
air round him. The silence, the 
heat, the fragrance, the continued 
movement lulled her into all man- 
ner of pleasing reveries. At the 
first sign of awakening she crept 
away and begged Caroline to make 
one of her cups of delicious coffee, 
and then came back and adminis- 
tered it with the same old-fashioned 
gravity. 

Mr. Chichester glanced at her 
rather drolly over the rim of his 
cup; he looked his ordinary self 
again, only very pale, and there 
were dark lines under his eyes. 

‘Where have you learnt to cure 
people, Miss Elliott? Have you 
some wonderful power to charm 
away headaches ?” 

‘I have seen my brother suffer 
in the same way, but he never 
looked quite as ill as you did,’ re 
turned Dym quietly’; ‘and you must 
not talk now,’ she added, as she 
shook up his pillow and carried 
away his empty cup. ‘ There is 
the handbell near you, Mr. Chi 
chester, and I shall send up James 
with some luncheon presently. I 
should try and go to sleep again, 
if I were you.’ 

‘Are you going to leave me then?’ 
observed Mr. Chichester, raising 
himself on his elbow; but whether 
Dym heard or not she had already 
disappeared, and when he woke 
up from a second refreshing nap 
the promised luncheon had arrived, 
a fact which Kiddle-a- wink notified 
by jumping on him and licking his 
face to arouse him. 
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Miss Elliott had a second patient 
before night. The long excitement 
and drive in the hot sun had been 
too much for Edith, always a deli- 
cate child; towards evening she 
had flagged, and, to her mother’s 
alarm, feverish symptoms appeared. 
Mr. Chichester had sufficiently re- 
covered from his indisposition to 
meet the returning party at the 
door. He received his little fa- 
vourite in his arms, and after look- 
ing in her face with undisguised 
anxiety, quietly carried her up- 
stairs, and begged Caroline to sum- 
mon Miss Elliott while he sent for 
a doctor. 

‘ There is not the slightest occa- 
sion, Guy,’ remonstrated Beatrix, 
who had followed him, and now 
stood by the bedside in her gay 
dress, looking down at her little 
sister. ‘Edith often has these fe- 
verish attacks, and Caroline knows 
exactly how to treat them. If 
mamma wants a doctor, well and 
good ; perhaps it is safest to be 
cautious in such cases; but there 
is not the slightest need to disturb 
Miss Elliott.’ 

‘Are you going to sit up with 
her yourself then, Beatrix ? 

*‘ My dear Guy, after this fatiguing 
day surely you would not ask such 
a thing.’ 

‘No, I think Miss Elliott would 
be the proper person; she seems 
fond of the child.’ 

‘So is Caroline.’ 

‘Perhaps so. I have no doubt 
Caroline is a most valuable person, 
but I have a strong dislike to leave 
children to the tender mercies of 
any servant,’ persisted Mr. Chi- 
chester, with a touch of displeasure 
in his voice. ‘If neither you nor 
Miss Elliott sit up with the child, 
I shall remain here myself.’ 

Beatrix’s sole answer was a scorn- 
ful toss of the head as she turned 
away. Evidently she resented her 
cousin’s interference, but was pow- 
erless to oppose him. Mr. Chi- 
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chester waited a moment till he 
saw Miss Elliott enter the room, 
and then he followed his cousin 
down-stairs. Dym gave a little 
start of surprise when she saw him; 
but he took no notice of her, and 
very soon both she and Susan were 
absorbed by their little patient, 
who was manifesting all a child’s 
restlessness and impatience. The 
doctor did not make his appear- 
ance till late, and then spoke very 
vaguely. It was the heat—she had 
been over-excited:lately—the brain, 
a very sensitive one, had been over- 
wrought—something or somebody 
had evidently disturbed her ; but, 
after all, it might only be a recur- 
rence of the old attacks — they 
must keep her quiet, perfectly quiet, 
and free from agitation—he had 
always warned them against any 
form of excitement for her. 

Dym, as she felt the child’s 
throbbing pulses, thought cousin 
Guy’s good nature might probably 
work fearful mischief. It was very 
difficult to enforce the quiet that 
was recommended. Edith would 
talk; she pillowed her hot head on 
her governess’s arm, and babbled 
on endlessly of the green park, and 
the sunshine that made her head 
ache, and the champagne that some 
one made her taste; and then wan- 
dered on confusedly about some- 
thing she had overheard that morn- 
ing; some one—she thought it 
was Trichy—had said Miss Elliott 
was going away—yes, she was sure 
it was Trichy ; it was just like her 
ill-nature. Was Miss Elliott going? 
She must not—oh, she must not; 
and here Edith clung to her and 
became so excited that Dym grew 
quite alarmed, and begged Susan 
to go down and see if her mother 
or sister was still awake and could 
come to her. 

Susan came back after some de- 
lav, and the expected aid arrived 
in the form of Mr. Chichester, who 
hastily explained that after the 
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doctor’s favourable bulletin he had 
persuaded his aunt and cousin to 
retire to bed, as they were dread- 
fully fatigued with the day’s ex- 
citement, and that he was only sit- 
ting up Kimself an hour or two in 
case anything should be required. 

Dym thought of his day of suf- 
fering, and wondered at his impru- 
dent self-forgetfulness. She drew 
back into the shadow of the cur- 
tain as Edith stretched out her 
arms delightedly to her cousin. It 
was curious and touching to see 
the intimacy between the child and 
the man, they both so evidently 
understood each other. Guy Chi- 
chester sat down on the edge of 
the bed, and foxdled the little hot 
hands that stroked his beard. 

‘Well now, Edith, what’s the 
meaning of all this disturbance ? 
Why don’t you lie still and go to 
sleep as a good child should? You 
are not halt so obedient as Kiddle- 
a-wink.’ 


‘Because I can’t, cousin Guy,’ 


moaned the child. ‘It is so hot 
and I’m so restless; and, oh dear, 
whatever made Trichy say such a 
thing ?” 

‘You ungrateful little mortal ! 
and Miss Elliott has been fanning 
you for the last hour. Come now, 
what did Trichy say? Some of 
her nonsense, I expect.’ 

‘Oh no, it is all true; Caroline 
says it is. Cousin Guy, won't you 
go and ask mamma and Trichy 
not to let Miss Elliott go away? 
They say she has only another 
fortnight, and that that dreadful 
Mrs. Vivian is to come; and, oh 
dear, I do love Miss Elliott so !’ 

Mr. Chichester gave a low 
whistle. 

‘Whew! that is what is troub- 
ling the small head and making it 
so hot, is it?” 

But Edith stopped him appeal- 
ingly. 

‘Oh, do, cousin Guy, do make 
them not send her away! You can’t 
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think how nice and kind she is, 
and she does not want to go—do 
you, Miss Elliott ? 

Dym came forward in much dis- 
tress. 

‘I do not know who has been 
telling her. It is a great pity; I 
knew she would go on in this way. 
Edie dear, you must be good about 
it. Don’t you think your mamma 
and sister know what is best for 
you ?” 

‘It is not mamma; it is Trichy ! 
cried the child vehemently. ‘ You 
know ‘Trichy hates you, and makes 
you cry. It is she who is sending 
youaway. Ask Caroline. O cousin 
Guy, you can always make her do 
what you like; do, do make her 
promise to keep dear Miss E'liott! 

‘Do you wish me to try?’ asked 
Mr. Chichester, looking at Miss 
Elliott for the first time. 

Dym’s angry blush was a suffi- 
cient answer. 

‘On no account. Mr. Chiches- 
ter, please take no notice of what 
she says. I wish they had not 
brought you up. Edith, you must 
be reasonable; little girls cannot 
understand these things. I would 
not stop now if your sister were to 
ask me to remain.’ 

‘Don't mind her,’ pleaded the 
child ; ‘she is hurt, of course. Do 
what I ask you, cousin Guy.’ 

‘Edith, I desire you will not; I 
shall be very angry. Mr. Chiches- 
ter, you will not—’ Dym broke 
down between stammering and hot 
flushes. 

Mr. Chichester shrugged his 
shoulders with a good-humoured 
look of perplexity. 

‘You don’t want to make my 
head bad again between you, do 
you? I feel warning symptoms. 
Edith, you naughty child, lie down 
and go to sleep. Don’t you know 
children have no business tomeddle 
with things they do not under- 
stand.’ Then, as Edith’s lip qui- 
vered and she looked ready to 
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cry, ‘There, go to sleep, pussie, 
and I promise you that Miss Elliott 
shall not go if I can prevent it.’ 
And with that Edith allowed her- 
self to be pacified. 

Miss Elliott signed to Caroline to 
take her place by the bedside, and 
quietly followed cousin Guy from 
the room. 

‘Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘Well? halting in the lamp- 
lighted passage, and regarding her 
disturbed face with some amuse- 
ment. ‘You don’t want me to 
break my word to Edith?” 

*You ought not to have pro- 
mised such a thing. I do beg, I 
entreat, that you will not speak to 
Miss Tressilian on my behalf.’ 

‘I am thinking of Edith,’ with a 
contradictory twinkle of the eyes. 

The young governess coloured, 
but maintained her ground never- 
theless. 

‘Edith will soon get used to 
Mrs. Vivian, I think it is better 
for her, too, that I should go. I 
am very young and inexperienced 
—every one says so. I do my best.’ 
Here something rose in the girl's 
throat, and she hurried on: ‘I do 
beg, Mr. Chichester, that you will 
not interfere in this matter.’ An 
attempt at dignity verging on the 
pathetic. 

‘ May I ask one question? Is it 
my aunt’s wish that you should go ?” 

‘I think not; I believe Miss 
Tressilian has persuaded her that I 
am unfit to manage Edith.’ 

‘ Have you another situation in 
view ?” 

*No;’ very sadly. 

‘And you will have some diffi- 
culty in finding one ?’ 

‘I am afraid so.’ 

‘Forgive me if I seem imper- 
tinent, but is this thing of conse- 
quence to you?’ 

Something sympathetic in the 
tone broke down Dym’s reserve, 
and the tears came into her dark 
eyes. 


‘Of every consequence. I have 
only Will—that is my brother. We 
two are alone in the whole world, 
and he is only a poor curate, and 
cannot afford to keep me.’ 

‘Hush, don't cry! There are 
worse troubles than poverty. There, 
go back to your patient.’ 

‘And you will not speak ? 

‘Cela déipend. Supposing you 
shake hands and say good-night.’ 

Dym put out a hand very 
timidly. 

*Good-night, Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘Good-night, Miss Elliott. By 
the by, I have never thanked you 
for your skilful nursing this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘There is no need for thanks. 
I was very glad to do my best for 
you. Are you quite sure you are 
better ?” 

‘Humph, tolerably so! That 
brother of yours must be a lucky 
fellow to get such nursing, Miss 
Elliott. There, good-night. Don’t 
spin any more cobwebs ;' and Mr. 
Chichester turned on his heel with 
a good-humoured nod and went 
down-stairs. 

Miss Elliott had not much more 
trouble with her little patient that 
night; she very soon dropped off 
into a feverish sleep, which lasted 
with short intermission till the 
morning. 

After all, Beatrix’s prognostica- 
tions were correct—it was only 
one of the child's ordinary at- 
tacks, accelerated by excitement 
and fatigue. For a few days she 
was ill enough to keep Miss Elliott 
a close prisoner to her sick-room ; 
for with the obstinacy of a spoiled 
child she would hardiy permit her 
sister to come near her, and even 
her mother and Susan were barely 
tolerated. Cousin Guy paid regu- 
lar visits, and was always welcomed 
by a languid smile. When she was 
well enough, he would stop and 
play with her for an hour or two. 
He took verv little notice of Edith’s 
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nurse beyond a cheerful word or 
two. Dym would sit apart sewing 
in the window, quite content to be 
a listener. She could not help a 
smile now and then at his droll 
sallies, but at other times she looked 
drooping, almost sad. The hour 
for her departure was drawing near, 
and she began to suspect that Mr. 
Chichester’s promised mediation 
had failed. 

Her suspicion was soon verified. 

One afternoon, when Edith was 
well enough to be carried down 
to the drawing-room, Dym was 
standing listlessly by the school- 
room-window, fondling Kiddle-a- 
wink, who often found his way up- 
stairs, when a sudden eager prick 
of the ears and a pleased bark 
made her turn round. 

‘Is there any admittance for 
Kiddle-a-wink’s master ?” 

‘I don’t know—lI suppose so,’ 
stammered Dym nervously. She 
was a little afraid of Mr. Chi- 
chester’s quizzical eyes. 

‘Edith is down-stairs 
drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘As I carried her there myself, 
I suppose I am aware of that fact. 
I also strongly suspect that my 
cousin Beatrix has just ridden from 
the door with Colonel Delaire, and 
that my aunt is asleep.’ 

‘Does Edith want me, Mr. Chi- 
chester ?” 

‘On the contrary. I believe it 
is I who want you. I have come 
to tell you, Miss Elliott, that, as 
“sual, 1 have been a most egre- 
gious blunderer—that, in fact, I 
have failed ix ¢oto.’ 

‘So I supposed,’ was the almost 
inaudible answer. 

* Verdict, “Served me right.” I 
suppose I ought to have taken your 
advice, and not meddled in mat- 
ters too high for me. I wonder 
how they would ever preserve the 
balance of power in a woman's 
parliament; there would be no- 
thing but opposition benches—no 
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ayes, all noes. Where do you wo- 
men manage to invest your vast 
stock of pride?” 

‘Miss Tressilian is very proud, 
Mr. Chichester.’ 

‘So is somebody else—six of 
one and half a dozen of another. 
I wash my hands of you both. 
Ulysses ploughing the sea-shore 
with his ill-matched team has an 
easy task compared to a man who 
has to reconcile two angry women.’ 

‘Edith represents the infant 
Telemachus, I suppose,’ returned 
Dym, trying to enter into his hu- 
mour. 

‘Exactly so. Well, as I have 
got into hot water for your sake, I 
hope you will be grateful, anyhow. 
I have got my congé from Lans- 
downe House.’ 

‘Do you mean you and Miss 
Tressilian have quarrelled? O Mr. 
Chichester !’ 

‘Don’t alarm yourself; a differ- 
ence of opinion is not uncommon 
between us. My cousin Beatrix is 
not a manageable woman. I am 
not fond of manageable women. 
When I am provoked to say any- 
thing specially bitter, I generally 
pack my bag.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Dym could find no 
satisfactory answer to this strange 
confidence. 

‘I believe James is packing mine 
now. Iam an erratic animal, Miss 
Elliott, a large edition of the Miss- 
Mowcher type—“ here, there, and 
everywhere.” By the by, if I hear 
of anything to your advantage, shall 
I advertise ?” 

‘I don’t understand you,’ began 
Dym, in a puzzled tone- 

‘I will explain mysel:, tnen. 

I hear of a very young governess 
being wanted immediately, on fa- 
bulous terms, how am I—-they— 
how is any one to communicate 
with you ?’ 

‘Oh, I see. You mean, I am to 
give you my address, or rather my 
brother’s.’ 
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‘Exactly so; brothers are very 
safe persons.’ 

Dym did not quite know what 
to make of the mocking tones; 
older and wiser people were seldom 
quite sure when Guy Chichester 
was speaking in jest or earnest. 
She gravely waited while he pro- 
duced his pocket-book, and obe- 
diently wrote down her address— 

‘Tue Rev, WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
3 Paradise-row (leading out of Malden- 
read), Nentish Town.’ 
She half fancied that she saw a 
start of surprise as Mr. Chichester 
read her entry. He gave her a 
quick searching look and seemed 
about to speak, and then checked 
himself. When he next spoke he 
had resumed his ordinary manner. 

* Where does your brother work ?” 

‘At St. Luke’s. Such an ugly 
old church, and such a poor parish. 
The vicar, Mr. Benedict, is away 
on sick leave. Will is sole curate 
in charge.’ 

‘Did he advertise in the Guard- 
ian for help long time ago?’ 

‘Yes, when he felt himself break- 
ing down ; but no one would ac- 
cept the miserable stipend he of- 
fered them, and so he has to goon 
alone. There has been a great deal 
of sickness about lately, and he 
has been miserably overworkec, 
the night-schools come so heavily 
on him.’ 
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‘I daresay. Thank you, Miss 
Elliott, for being so frank with me ; 
I am really anxious to serve you 
if I can—-if only,’ he hesitated, ‘ for 
Edith’s sake, and because of my 
cousin’s injustice to you. You know 
I am Edith’s guardian.’ 

*I did not know it, sir.’ 

‘Probably not. Well, I don’t 
care to exert my authority unneces- 
sarily. Perhaps, after all, though 
you can’t help it, you are rather 
young. Come, Kiddle-a-wink, my 
fine fellow, we must be going. 
Adieu ! au revoir, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘It is good-bye altogether, sir ; 
I am leaving the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

‘So much the better; delays are 
weak. Never mind; it is au revoir, 
for all that.’ And with a kindly 
shake of the hand Guy Chichester 
left the room. 

The next day the Reverend Wil- 
liam Elliott received the following 
curt missive : 


‘Tired of my West-end life al- 
ready, and in a frightfully bad 
temper. Hard work the only cure. 
Shall take the night-schools to- 
morrow, and keep on for the next 
three weeks. ‘Tell Bill Saunders to 
be careful, and have none of his 
larks for the future. Hope your 
cough is’ better.— Yours to com- 
mand, 


* AN HONEST FRIEND AND WELL-WISHER 
TO St. LUKE’s,’ 


[To be continued. | 





THE BRITISH MATRON. 


By GEORGIANA C, CLARK, 


—— 


I pon’r like the British Matron. 
She is prejudiced, narrow-minded, 
intolerant, and egotistical. She 
rules her husband with a rod of 
iron ; she gathers her children, like 
a hen, under her wings. She is a 
model of rigid virtue ; what Czesar’s 
wife ought to have been, not only 
chaste, but above suspicion ; 
though, for that matter, she is 
generally so far ‘flat, stale, and 
uninteresting,’ that it would be 


impossible for Scandal personified 
to imagine anything against her. 
She carries her impenetrability as 
some carry their hearts—upon her 


sleeve. 

Yet not for a moment would I 
abolish or even subdue the British 
matron. ‘The very harshness of 
the rigidity of her virtue, and the 
way in which she secures her 
chicks under her shielding wings, 
make her sacred. She is a bul- 
wark of English morality; and, 
spite of ever-recurring lapses, Eng- 
land is the most moral country in 
the world, and its women the most 
virtuous. Long may they remain 
so! for the prosperity of a country 
rests upon its morality, especially 
that of its women. 

At the same time a bulwark is 
not a pleasant thing when you 
examine it closely. It is hard, 
harsh, and angular. Admitting its 
utility one admits all. It is not 
large-hearted ; not made for gener- 
ous impulses, but essentially to 
hold its own and repel attacks. It 
is not bland and suave, like some 
bay, that receives without per- 
mitting the encroachments of the 


sea, which might, nevertheless, 
gain a stealthy advantage were 
not the bulwark or breaker sta- 
tioned at intervals as a corrective. 
It is not the cozy little inlet that 
rather invites the waves to friend- 
ship than repels; but it is the stern 
antidote to the fair and frail white 
cliff, that, left alone, would betray 
the land to the overwhelming tide. 

To leave metaphor alone, the 
true wife and true woman exists 
apart from the British matron. 
The true woman and true wife is 
pure without being prudish; her 
virtue is not the result of training, 
but the direct gift of God. She is 
innocent and unsuspicious, and it 
never enters her heart to imagine 
that others are not as herself. ‘To 
the pure all things are pure. But 
her heart is tender and merciful. 
When she hears of vice—which 
she seldom does—she is pitiful, 
very pitiful. Her nature does not 
partake of the just Judge who con- 
demns, but of the Divine Saviour’s, 
who pleads for criminals before the 
awful throne. She weeps tears of 
sorrow that sin has been com- 
mitted, and would be glad if she 
could bring the sinner from dark- 
ness to light. Meanwhile she 
never thinks of evil unless it is 
thrust upon her sight. All her 
paths, if not strewn with roses, 
are at least free from weeds. Her 
sky is always blue, and the light 
of heaven visible. She does not 
sit in judgment on the actions of 
her friends, whom she believes to 
be all good and true. Her chil- 
dren are not trammelled and fet- 
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tered; she believes in them and 
their goodness. She does not 
dream of ruling her husband; on 
the contrary, his wishes have al- 
ways been her law, and she has 
known them so long that every 
little cranny and crank of his cha- 
racter is familiar to her; and she 
lovingly cares that no irritating 
element shall disturb him. On his 
side, he repays her goodness by 
unbounded tenderness, and a hap- 
piness always regained in the at- 
mosphere of home. 

She sees no impropriety in a 
merry cheerfulness or in playful 
familiarities. She rather encour- 
ages the visits of friends, and 
young friends of both sexes. She 
enjoys and herself excels in badin- 
age. She is the soul of hospitality, 
and her easy manners set her 
guests at ease. She is generally 


clever, always large-minded, and 
often accomplished. Naturally and 
without vanity she displays her 


own and her children’s talents, and 
calls out all those of her guests ; 
jealousy on such matters never 
enters her thoughts. She lives in 
a very genial atmosphere, a per- 
petual summer. With her, as with 
the British jury, every one is inno- 
cent until proved guilty. Yet she 
would shun contact with aught 
that was wrong as the ermine, which 
will lose its life rather than soil its 
pure white fur. She has no spon- 
taneous suspicion of guile, yet guile 
is abhorrent to her. She is all 
goodness, and blind to the want of 
it in others ; to detect such a want 
would pain her heart as much as 
shock her principles. She is too 
easy, perhaps, to keep the world 
in order; as in religion the most 
perfect Christians are too tolerant 
and mild to avert encroachments 
on the faith, and fanatics render 
the service soldiers do to civilians 
—keep the enemy at bay. 

The British matron decidedly 
serves the useful purpose; she is 
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the social soldier. She is not gene- 
rally a highly-educated woman, or 
one capable of receiving high cul- 
ture, though sometimes she may 
be so. No home is properlv regu- 
lated, no children rightly trained, 
except her own. Nobody’s ideas— 
especially her husband’s—are cor- 
rect except her own, and these are 
the law of right and wrong in all 
things, even to the contrasts of 
colour in a dress and the pronun- 
ciation of a word, in her house- 
hold. Propriety is her chief deity. 
After propriety, and indeed as a 
sort of sacrificial worship to her 
idol, she and all her family attend 
strictly to the observance of the 
religious faith which they profess ; 
and the worship of propriety de- 
mands that they should profess a 
faith, and declare it firmly and in 
a marked manner. 

Her husband, whom she rules 
with a rod of iron, generally thinks 
her the very perfection of women, 
at the same time that he stands 
very much in awe of her, and is 
never quite comfortable at home, 
but experiences a great sensation 
of relief and regained manhood 
when he enters his counting-house. 
Perhaps he compensates himself 
for his enforced humility at home 
by a lofty and overbearing treat- 
ment of his clerks. 

The British matron looks with 
very great suspicion upon all 
strangers. Whilstshe is young, she 
is tenacious of any male friends her 
husband may bring to the house, 
and questions whether they are 
suitable society for her. If easy 
and jaunty in manner, which she 
is not, and does not understand, she 
grows apprehensive that they have 
some designs upon her. As for 
making new friends with married 
couples, she is equally suspicious. 
The point is, ‘Are they good 
enough?’ Their houses must at 
least be as large, their staff of serv- 
ants equal, their dresses and ap- 
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pointments as costly, though it 
is always desirable they should 
be better than her own. If she 
keeps no equipage herself, she is 
particularly amenable to any one 
who has a carriage. It is marvel- 
lous how void of all suspicion she 
becomes if her new friends seem 
to be persons much wealthier than, 
or much above, herself; and how 
grovelling her toadyism often be- 
comes. 

Her children are kept in a spe- 
cies of moral stocks; her ménage 
is generally well managed, and her 
children attached to her. They 
feel, as she has taught them to feel, 
that there is no woman in the worid 
like herself, no household equal to 
hers ; no thoughts, rules, or opi- 
nions so elevated and correct. 
What is above them is high-flown 
and absurd ; what is beneath them 
is contemptible. All that is out- 
side is Gentile, and they alone the 
chosen people. Sometimes the 
family is enlightened and cheerful. 
It is generally home-like, but most 
frequently ‘cut and dried ; laugh- 
ter and badinage are improper ; 
young people are not allowed to 
speak ; and a foggy dullness, wor- 
shipping propriety, constitutes the 
domestic atmosphere. 

As the daughters grow up, it is 
extremely difficult for young men 
to obtain an evfrée to the house. 
The British matron must know, 
first, what prospects they have; 
secondly, they must declare their 
intentions after three visits at least ; 
and if either Ada or Laura are not 
proposed for, they will find them- 
selves ‘cut.’ The British matron 
angles for husbands for her daugh- 
tersin the most unblushing manner. 
When an eligible fart appears he 
is completely ovated. Her daugh- 
ters are ‘ got up,’ and all their little 
accomplishments trotted out. She 
is eloquent in their praises, and the 
rich youth is astonished to find 
that, by her account, they are as 
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full of perfections as an epitaph. 
It is not wished that lady visitors 
should be attractive; the British 
matron carefully throws them and 
their accomplishments inthe shade. 
Necessarily the evenings at her 
house are not very entertaining. 
The manners are either constrained 
or artificially gushing. In general, 
propriety is studied, but with an 
eligible far/i a few sacrifices, for 
the nonce, are made to effect ; and 
the daughters are the sole stars. 
Toujours perdrix is not pleasant, 
even for a night. Yet when her 
efforts are crowned with success, 
the British matron feels that, in the 
marriages of Ada and Laura, she is 
one of those Englishwomen who 
has done her duty, and may rest 
proudly on her laurels. 

But it is towards her own sex 
that the British matron is especially 
defensive. We use the word ad- 
visedly ; she acts, offensive as it 
may seem, not on the offensive, 
but the defensive. A woman— 
especially a single woman—is an 
object of great suspicion unless 
very wealthy. Given a house in a 
fashionable quarter, an establish- 
ment, an equipage, and a large 
income, and ‘ Miss’ must be a 
model of virtue and well worth 
cultivating. But, provided her 
income is small and her friends 
few, the British matron considers 
her a doubtful, if not an improper 
person. She would on no account 
make her acquaintance. She is 
not at all sure who she is, but 
quite sure no advantage will accrue 
on her side. If the stranger is 
young she is doubly objectionable, 
as an attraction to the husband and 
a rival to the daughters of the 
British matron, who cannot help 
entertaining a keen suspicion that 
she is not what she ought to be. 
At the same time the British 
matron wishes to know the whole 
pedigree of any spinster she 
meets, and if that is not imme- 
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diately forthcoming, it is proof 
positive of something amiss. The 
British matron eyes the uncon- 
sciously offensive spinster from 
head to foot, and then turns off her 
eyes with a supercilious wave in 
the air. She does not hear her if 
she speaks, or at best answers 
curtly and coldly, and immediately 
shifts position. She draws her 
chair away from the intruder ; she 
gradually narrows the circle and 
shuts her out of it. She influences 
others to do the same, with special 
ardour if the victim is young and 
attractive—sins that cannot be laid 
to the charge of the British matron. 
How can a woman be single, 
attractive, rather poor, and—horror 
of all !—perhaps young and pretty, 
and be respectable? It is impos- 
sible. The situation is so ques- 
tionable that she is a creature the 
British matron shudders to look 
upon. She must be a creature. 
Then if there happens to be a true 
wife and true woman in the room, 
not stamped with the stamp of the 
British matron’s mint, she comes 
to the rescue, and takes the perse- 
cuted being by the hand; whilst 
the matrons raise their eyes and 
mentally ejaculate, ‘ Lost! lost? 
and close both out of their little 
clique ; that is, if they dare. If, 
on the contrary, the true woman 
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is one whose influence they cannot 
safely defy, or whose acquaintance 
is too valuable to be lost, they bear 
with her, and perhaps receive the 
‘creature’ also at her bidding, who 
at once ceases to be a ‘creature,’ 
and becomes, as by the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, another per- 
son, namely, ‘ Dear Mrs. A.’s dear 
young friend.’ The British ma- 
tron’s worship of propriety gene- 
rally gives way to self-interest, with 
an elasticity marvellous to note. 

There are, however, some true 
women and true wives who graft 
the British matron on their better 
hearts. After all, this matronism 
consists of the exaggeration of one 
virtue and the absence of several. 
It springs from a very proper wish 
to preserve a strict morality and 
an entire absence of all power of 
original observation, lack of dis 
cernment, judgment, discrimina- 
tion, and therefore the line is drawn 
round a very narrow circle to shut 
out the wicked world. Well, as 
I said before, she is effectual in 
resisting the encroachments that 
easier-going folks might be be 
trayed into permitting against so- 
cial etiquette and the strict accept- 
ed laws of society. I admit that 
the British matron is a useful in- 
stitution, but personally I don’t 
like her. 
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XIII, LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
A Dipactic PorEM, BY AMADIEU Drs ESCAs, 
ee 


‘L'épitre dont l’objet était l'instruction de ceux A qui elle était adressée prenait com- 
munément le nom d'Ensenhamen (enseignement). L’auteur dans cette pi¢ce donne des 
conseils 4 un jeune damoisel.’ RAYNOUARD, Pod¢sies des Troubadours. 


(Translated in the original metre.) 


Wir semblance of the simplest truth 
Begin and end each speech, sweet youth ; 


For yours the art possessed by few 

To throw a fair and pleasant hue 

On every act of daily life, 

And make each word with beauty rife. 
F’en as the artist who imprints 

Upon his canvas beauteous tints, 

So should the man adorn his speech 
That none its accents dare impeach. 

If honour be your heart's desire, 

And social fame your wishes fire, 

If your ambition seeks the love 

Of each fair maid, all things above 

Let me this maxim ever teach : 

Be courteous, brave, and fair of speech. 
Another rule supreme appears— 

Be constant. Weeks and months and years, 
Preserve all other gifts above 

The fealty to your lady-love, 

So that she find you daily still 

More swayed alone by her sweet will. 
Her favourites no rivals deem, 

But praise them, or to praise them seem, 
And be polite to them ; ’tis plain 
They'll praise you then to her again, 
And others’ praise, all else above, 
The female heart inclines tow’rds love. 
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Oft throne we as our bosom’s queen 

One whom our eyes have never seen, 

Our ear alone whose praises reach ; 
So—from experience I preach— 

The lady often loves the knight 

Whose fame another’s lips recite. 

If jealousy in you she wakes, 

And her sweet tongue excuses makes, 

And swears ’twas nothing, though your eyes 
Beheld it, still philosophise, 

And say, ‘Sweet soul, I know it well, 

It is the simple truth you tell, 

And when your fault to see I seemed, 
‘This was the cause—I slept and dreamed ! 





